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Substantial paper savings... 


For the production of board, Beloit’s heavy-duty 
board reel has been designed to assure control of the 
roll of paper at all times. It’s a transfer type reel, 
for high-speed operation, with pressure cylinders on 
either side of the reel spool to assure accurate control 


4 \ROW % es es 


of the paper’s hardness. Installations of this reel on 
existing machines have resulted in substantial sav- 
ings in salable paper, in some cases up to five per 
cent. Beloit engineering at its best.—Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BELOIT 


parte 
. macninny © 5 WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 


S 


PAPER MACHINERY 














Today’s indispensable team-fnate of mass production is mass handling of materials, finished products 











and goods in process. And nrany producers and transporters are finding the answer in the pallet load 
system, handled by flexible, cost-saving electric trucks, powered with Philco high capacity batteries. 
One of the greatest new contributions to this system is the battery with 30% longer life—Philco 
“Thirty”. Yes—you can specify Philco “Thirty” in your new electric trucks as well as for replacements. 
Get the facts today. PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


. 
On the Air: Radio Hall of Fame 6 P.M., EST, Sundays; 
Breakfast Club 9:45 A.M., EST, Daily, ABC Network 


PHILCO 


FOR FIFTY YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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‘XACO Marfak is super-tough, adhe- 
sive and cohesive — stays right where 
you put it despite heavy loads and ham- 
mering road shocks. It gives greater pro- 
tection with fewer applications, makes 
chassis parts last longer. That’s why op- 
erators everywhere use Marfak to reduce 
chassis maintenance costs. 

To prolong the life of wheel bearings, 
use Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. It re- 
mains in the bearings despite high speeds, 
heavy loads and extremes of temperature 
— sealing out dirt and moisture, sealing 
itself in, assuring safer braking. No sea- 
sonal change is required. 

For Texaco Products and Engineering 
Service, call the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





MAINTENANCE 
COSTS LESS 


/ 








MARFAK STAYS PUT — Hit it as GREASE SPLATTERS — Even a 


fiard as you can, Marfak cushions ght blow sends ordinary chassis 
the blow, doesn't splatter — stays lubricant flying in all directions 
in the chassis bearings. — leaving parts unprotected. 





MARFAK IS COHESIVE — Mar- GREASE SEPARATES — Ordinary 


fak holds together — stretches. grease is not cohesive — permits 
Seals out dirt and moisture — pro- entrance of dirt and moisture. 
tects chassis parts longer. Fails to protect chassis parts. 
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We, A MATHIESON 
, DEVELOPMENT 
step | step 2 














Faster, simpler, safer than acid, 
Add “Bi rb“— bicarbonate of soda effectively 
“ “ul ti . ‘pl ete! NONE removes caustic by changing it in- 
the BICARB way pan acne y to sodium carbonate or ash. 
converted — hot Me : 
wash safe. Originated and commercially de- 
veloped by Mathieson Research, 
this process offers certain definite 
Add ee eae advantages: 
reaction alkaline— ° ait entads eat _— 
the ACID way Addacid—reaction | then wash (hot required. 
then acid — cold | wash may now be o fabian 
wash. safely used). © ouuitent halk Oe a 





of additional steps necessitated by 


re pr acid process. 
TIME WITH “’BICARB © eee’ ented 


unnecessary. 


TIME WITH ACID + no health or other hazards involved 


These advantages, plus new ones 
stemming from intensive research, 
may hold important meaning for 


you—may bring to light possibili- 
ties you haven’t thought of. 
While complete details for the 


utilization of this process have 
been evolved specifically for tex- 
tiles, Mathieson Research is pre- 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) pared to carry out further assign- 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. ments in other fields. 

Bicarbonate of Soda . . . Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash ... For best results, consult our Tech- 

Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide . . . Ammonia, nical Staff in regard to adapting 

Anhydrous & Aqua . . . HTH Products . . . Fused Alkali this new Mathieson development 

Products . . . Synthetic Salt Cake . . . Dry Ice . . . Carbonic to your particular operations. 

Gas . . . Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylate * Write for further information. 
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Bag-making machine with elec- 
tronic register control at Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Whrae paper cut-off across 
@ strip must come in exact relation to printed mat- 
ter, borders, or designs, this electronic register- 
control system opens up new possibilities for faster, 
more accurate work. It is applicable to continuous- 
web machines, such as bag-making machines and 
tubers, and to intermittent-feed types such as 
wrappers. 

Electronic register control compensates for 
draw-roll slippage or lag, web stretch, web speed 
in relation to cutter speed, and dimensional 
changes in the web caused by drying ink. It enables 
you to improve product appearance; reduce costs, 
maintenance, and spoilage and to step up 
production. 

In its essentials this G-E electronic register- 
control system consists of an adjustable photo- 
electric scanning head, a selector switch, an elec- 
tronic control panel, and a control station. Im- 
pulses, controlled by register marks on the web, 


Nat 


are picked up by the scanning head and fed 
into the electronic control panel, where they are 
compared with impulses from the selector switch, 
controlled by the position of the knife. This com- 
parison increases or decreases web speed the 
exact amount necessary to maintain register 
within close limits. 


Whenever paper in motion creates a control 
problem for you, or a question of drives comes up, 
you'll find G.E. ready with a practical solution, 
derived from wide experience on all kinds of 
paper-mill, converting, and printing-plant controls 
and drives, as well as from electronic research. 
Let our application engineers give you the facts on 
operating and maintenance experience with elec- 
tronic control systems now in daily use. You'll find 
convincing evidence of high operating continuity 
under difficult service conditions. Ask for Bulletin 
GEA-4371. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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FOR MACHINES FED FROM PREPRINTED ROLLS. Here two-way correction is effected 
through a differential gear. Comparison of the indication of web position, as registered by 
the scanning head, and indication of knife position, as registered by the selector switch, are 
used to increase or decrease the speed of a correcting motor the amount necessary te 
maintain proper register. Result— improved product appearance. 





FOR MACHINES FED DIRECTLY FROM THE PRINTING PRESS. Here two-way corrections 
are made through a motor-adjusted compensating roll. Variations in the comparison of “‘sig- 
nals" from the scanning head, and from the selector switch, control both speed and direction 
of a correction motor which adjusts the compensating roll to maintaining register. 









FOR INTERMITTENTLY FED MACHINES. Because of time required for wrapping, such mo- 
chines, generally have a low web speed of 50 feet per minute, or less. They are so designed 
that the draw rolls do not advance the web far enough between cuts, and therefore require 
one-way control only. Here the comparison of the two signals is used to energize a solenoid 
whenever the web has lagged a predetermined amount, causing the machine to over-feed 
until it is again in register. Production is stepped up, costs reduced. 
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Plecble 
COUPLINGS 


. . proven to be 100% dependable on wood choppers, centrifugal pumps 


and other heavy duty machinery in the paper manufacturing industry 


Today’s modern high-speed paper 
manufacturing machinery requires 
couplings with all the important 
features built into the couplings de- 
signed by Thomas Engineers. 


TYPE DBZ 


The Longer Life of Thomas 
Flexible Couplings, without 
costly interruptions and 
replacements will add 
much to Your Operating 
Profits! 


Thomas All-Metal Flexible 
Couplings do not depend on 
springs, gears, rubber or grids 
to drive. All power is trans- 
mitted by direct pull. 








Weite fer out Complete Engineering Catalog! 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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End to End of Power Piping 
Uniform Quality Stands Guard 


Can you say that for your power plant? .. . 
process piping? ... or heating system? If the 
answer is no, take special note of the three-way 
advantage you get in choosing piping materials 


from the world’s greatest line—Crane. 
wELOING 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY oe 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


For any piping system —for any working con- 
ditions —a single order to your Crane Branch 
or Wholesaler covers everything required for 
the installation. Not only the valves and fit- * 
tings in brass, iron, or steel, but all the pipe, 


piping accessories, and fabricated piping. ~ ee carer 
Undivided responsibility for all materials ata 


simplifies buying and guards against installa- 
tion troubles. Crane quality—backed by 90 
years of manufacturing “know-how” — keeps 
piping systems on the job longer, at lower cost. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Whole- 
salers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CHECK 
yvALVES 


4 
FLANGED 
£ITTINGS 


Y 
(Right) Typical of the uniformly high quality in Crane products—Crane 
Alloy Steel Wedge Gate Valves. The 600-pound class, with Exelloy to No. 
49 Nickel Alloy seating, is recommended for steam, water, gas or air up 
to 850° F. maximum; with Stellite to Stellite, for steam up to 1000° F.; with 
Exelloy to Exelloy, for oil or oil vapor up to 1100° F. Screwed, flanged, 
or welding ends. See your Crane Catalog for complete specifications. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
4) 


HEATING © PUMPS Gah ‘ te FOR EVERY P/P/ING SYSTEM 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY «< Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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V ALLEY has long been synonymous with high-per- 
formance beaters of all types. Here is one of a number of 


late pre-war installations of the famous Valley Broke 


Beater. 


Post-war installations will include different sizes currently 
being built in our shops. It will pay to investigate the 
Valley Broke Beater. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Slices and Head Boxes * Screw Presses ° Micro-Mist Spray Dampeners ° Laboratory Equipment 
Pulp Washing Systems © High-Speed Beaters © Breaker Beaters © Vortex Beaters © Plug Valves 
Flat and Rotary Screens © Thickeners © Deckers © Paper Markers ©  Roll-Headers 
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By operating controls of VxS Drive units one 
man runs brown stock washers at any desired 
speed in the new sulphate pulp mill of Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texas. 


RELIANCE 





ROTATING SYSTEM 
(1 to 200 hp.) 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEM 
(1 to 5 hp.) 








CONVERSION 


Again RELIANCE V*S DRIVE 


SAVES MONEY by converting A-c. 
to D-c. to provide Adjustable-Speed 


Chalk up more paper mill money-savings to the credit of V*S, the A//- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from A-c. Circuits! At Southland 
Paper Mills, V«S units, installed for adjustable-speed operation of brown 
stock washers, have saved the cost of a separate D-c. power system. And 
with VxS on the job, this mill has accurate control of stock flow—needs 
fewer stock chests—gets better blending. 


You can save from $25 to $60 per kilowatt of installed D-c. capacity 
through spot conversion of A-c. power the V*S way. At the same time 
you Can step up quantity and quality of machine output through such V*S 
performance features as its unlimited range of stepless speed changes— 
its starting, stopping or reversing from nearby or remote control stations 
—its automatic maintenance of proper tension. Call your nearest Reliance 
office or write us today for the complete money-saving story of V*S Drive! 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1078 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohic 


Birminghom * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gary * Greenville * Houston 

Kalamazoo * Kansas City * Knoxville * los Angeles * Milwovkee ° Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * Rockford, Wl. * St. lovis * San Francisco 
Seattle * Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 


“Motor-Drive ts 


More Than Power” 
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How Many fuel Dollars 


Do You BURN? 


UEL is money. Unless you KNOW how much steam is 
produced and used at all times, you are burning fuel 
dollars needlessly . . . wastefully. 


With Brown Flow Meters, you can correctly determine 
the cost of making steam for power, processing or heating 
and properly allocate costs to departments or units. 
Brown Flow Meter Chart records reveal instantly any devia- 
tion above or below the most efficient operating standards 
of steam generation and distribution. 


Thousands of steam engineers are getting this kind of 
service from Brown Flow Meters. They are easy to install— 
parts are simple and few. In many plants, the investment 
for Brown Flow Meters has been repaid many times over. 
Learn more about them. Write for Catalog No. 2008. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of 

i Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 4489 Wayne 
sist ei a Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 
Toronto, Canada; London, England; Stockholm, Sweden; 


Amsterdam, Holland. 


BRown FLOW TIETERS 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Lower Maintenance Costs 
with €4C0 Stainless Steel Screwed Pipe Fittings 


Esco Stainless Steels have long been 
vital to the most economical pulp 
mill operation. Constant effort by 
Esco engineers and metallurgists 
bring the advantages of stainless 
steels to more and widened applica- 
tions. Recent by comparison with 
other Esco developments in stain- 
less are Esco I.P.S. screwed fittings 
cast in the same Esco Alloy 45 which 
has made its name in the pulp in- 
dustry through years of service. 

Esco maintains a complete stock 
of these stainless steel screwed pipe 
fittings from 4%” to 3” diameters. 

Threads are clean and true. 

Sizes are exact. 

Finish is smooth. 

All fittings are inspected. 


Other types of fittings, made to 
exact engineering specifications, are 
also available. 

To get complete information 
about Esco Spuncaststainless steel 
pipe, tubing, screwed or flanged 
fittings and special stainless steel 
castings, see your nearest Esco rep- 
representative or write us...Our New 


Stainless Catalog No. 157 sent on request. 


ELECTRIC STEEL 
FOUNDRY 


2141 WLW. 25th AVE. « PORTLAND 10, OREGON 
ESCO STAINLESS STEELS 
FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, |! 
221 N. Le Salle St. 
Dearborn 2284 


SPOKANE, 8 LOS ANGELES, 11 
121 S. Monroe St. 2700 Senta Fe Ave. 
Main 5530 Lucas 7251 


SEATTLE, 4 HONOLULU, 5 NEW YORK, 17 SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
2724 First Ave.$. 814 Kapiolani Bivd. Graybar Building (699 Second Street 
Eliott 4161 Phone 6486 Lexington 28958 Douglas 8346 


1991 aut a yy 5012 IN CANADA— 4 (QLIMITED, 1084 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. Telephone Marine 2343 
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Paper Production Must Increase 





. . ae 


~~ 


(See pages 1743 and 1777.) 





At left and below: Sketches 

show expansion program et 

Deferiet mill of St. Regis 
Paper Company 
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Expansion News 
Since Victory we have given you... 








shown. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Even before the memorable day when the word “Victory” 
flashed around the world, the defeat of that last enemy was,imminent. So sure 
was industry that peace would come, extensive plans for new projects and modern- 
ization were formulated, awaiting only V-J Day. 

When the message of peace did break, that great backlog of plans began to 
move. Releases announcing new developments have been coming in steadily 
from the industry since that time. This magazine has endeavored to publish all 
such items submitted to it, and the following summary is a brief index of those 
items that have been published in this section beginning with the August (1945) 
issue down to and including this one. The month in which each item appeared is 








Reena a cae 


American Envelope Co., West Carrol- 
ton, Ohio—A site has been secured néar 
the company’s present plant in West Car- 
roliton, and within the next two years the 
company proposes to erect a new build- 
ing to house the plant of its Miamisburg 
Paper Company Division, Miamisburg, 
Ohio. (January) 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holy- 
oke, Mass.—Large air dryer remodeled 
and enlarged, removed from the Beebe & 
Holbrook Division and installed in 
Crocker Division. (August) 

Bartram Paper Products Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.—An addition to this com- 
pany’s paper bag manufacturing plant will 
cost $200,000 and will provide employ- 
ment for 100 additional workers. (Sep- 
tember) 

Berst, Forster & Dixfield, New York 
City—Extensive alterations and additions 
have been made at the plant in Ogdens- 
burg, New York, formerly the Algon- 
quin Paper Co. An order has been placed 
for a 134-inch fourdrinier machine. The 
present owners acquired the plant in 
October, 1944. (August) 

J. R. Booth, Led., Ottawa, Ontario— 
Permits providing for more than $600,- 
000 worth of construction and new equip- 
ment have been issued to this company. 
(September) . 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.—New sul- 
phate pulp producing facilities will be 
added to the Burgess sulphite pulp mill, 
and a new 196-inch fourdrinier paper ma- 











chine installed in the Cascade paper mill 
(January) 

Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co., Bruns: 
wick, Ga—A modernization program 
which will cost more than a million dol- 
lars will include a new storeroom, modern 
wood-handling equipment, additional and 
improved recovery equipment, and im- 
provements on the pulp drying and cut- 
ting process. A new water softening 
plant is under construction. (November) 

Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—An extensive program of moderniza- 
tion and expansion is being carried out by 
this company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Time Incorporated. 


(1) Construction started on a modern 
and complete research laboratory to be 
devoted to graphic arts research. (Sep- 
tember) 


(2) Power plant modernization to cost 
$1,000,000 — when completed power 
plant will be a thoroughly up-to-date 
power and steam production unit. (No- 
vember) 

(3) Modernization program includes a 
new coating mill with equipment of the 
latest design. Supercalenders and rewind- 
ers of an improved type will be installed 
in the finishing room. No figures re- 
leased on the total cost, but building 
permit issued by the city of Kalamazoo 
calls for a structure with construction 
“a alone listed at $500,000. Decem- 

r) 

(4) Work progressing on water fil- 
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tration plant, daily capacity of 8,000,000 
gallons. (February) 


Canadian Boxes, Vancouver, B. C.—Ad- 
ditions to buildings and machinery will 
cost $100,000. Solid fiberboard manu- 
facturing equipment will be installed in 
the new addition. The conversion of 
fiberboard now handled at Pacific Mills 
(parent company), Ocean Falls, will be 
transferred to the new addition. (March) 


Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio—A five-million 
dollar modernization and expansion pro- 
gram will affect the company’s plants at 
Lockland and Middletown, Ohio; Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
and Lennoxville (P.Q.), Canada. (De- 
cember) 


Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Can- 
ton, N. C——An expansion program to 
cost an estimated $5,000,000 will involve 
a number of alterations and additions to 
the plant, the installation of several 
modern pieces of equipment, and the in- 
auguration of a new manufacturing proc- 
ess designed to utilize southern pine wood. 
A new fourdrinier machine will be in- 
stalled to handle the substantial produc- 
tion increase. Parallel with the expan- 
sion, it is planned to convert the com- 
pany'’s sulphite pulp progress to a 
bleached sulphate pulp process. (August) 


Chillicothe Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 
—A new and larger paper machine, 
with all necessary auxiliary equipment 
will be added, increasing the plant's ca- 
pacity 60 per cent. A new power plant 
is also scheduled. Construction of the 
necessary buildings begins immediately, 
but operation of the expanded facilities 
will not begin until 1947. (January) 


Combined Locks Paper Co., Combined 
Locks, Wis. — This company has been 
sold to the Cuneo Press, Chicago, and 
investment banking interests, New York 
City. (March) 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
—An addition to the plant will house a 
100-inch trim cylinder machine. (Novem- 
ber) 


Continental Can Co., New York City— 
Plant of the Fibre Can Machiney Corpo- 
ration, Rutland, Vermont, acquired. 
(February) 

Container Co. Division of Continental 
Can Co. plans two new buildings at Van 
Wert, Ohio, one of which will be used as 
engineering research and design head- 
quarters for the paper division. An ad- 
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dition to the Reading (Pa.) plant will 
double present operations. (September) 


Container Corporation of America, Fer- 
nandina, Fla—A paperboard machine, 
power plant and the necessary buildings 
are to be added. (December) 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif—Fifteen million dollars will be 
spent by this company in an extensive 
plan to improve its plants and processes. 

(1) Sulphate mill at Camas, Wash., 
will be increased to nearly double capac- 
ity. A new paper machine will be in- 
stalled to produce facial tissues. (August) 

(2) At Port Townsend, Wash., a 
complete new kraft chemical recovery 
unit was authorized previously by the 
WPB. A new drum barker will be in- 
stalled. (August) 

(3) Port Angeles, Wash. A modern 
hydraulic log barker will be installed in 
the newsprint mill. No. 1 newsprint ma- 
chine, down since 1942 will resume opera- 
tion. (August) 

(4) Installation of an extensive list of 
new equipment at West Linn, Oregon: 
groundwood mill, paper machine, chemical 
pulp mill, pulp bleaching plant, finishing 
room, other buildings. (August) 


Gair-Santee Corp., Orangeburg, S. C. 
—Erection of a $12,000,000 paperboard 
and box plant at Lake Marion, 14 miles 
from Orangeburg, is planned by this af- 
filiate of Robert Gair Co., Inc. Box- 
board for shipping containers will be 
manufactured. (December) 


Gilman Paper Co., Gilman, Vt.—An 


expansion program which will cost $120,- 


000 calls for improvements to be made 
to the Howland, Maine, pulp mill, build- 
ing extensions and new machinery at Gil- 
man. Also new equipment at the kraft 
bag mill. (November) 

Gould Paper Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y — 
This plant will no longer make news- 
print, but will adapt its processes to 
groundwood specialties. (August) 

Sale of this company to Continental 
Can Co., New York City, announced. 
Rehabilitation plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $750,000 to $1,000,000. (Sep- 
tember) 


Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort William, 
Ontario—Plant repairs will be made at an 
estimated $150,000, and comprise mod- 
ernization of the acid plant, sulphite 
screen room and wood handling facilities. 
A pulp storage building will cost $60,000, 
and $165,000 will be spent on equip- 
ment. The new equipment includes a 
Flakt pulp dryer to be housed in a new 
building of structural steel, estimated to 
cost $70,000. (September) 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa— 
Approximately $5,000,000 will be spent 
for new equipment and improved proc- 
esses. Plans call for a new paper ma- 
chine larger and faster than any of its 
six machines now operating. Two boil- 
ers and a new turbine will be installed 
(November) 

Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Ore—A new barker plant, just 
completed, is preliminary to a postwar 
project which will include centralization 
of all wood room operations. (August) 
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Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis.— 
No. 5 paper machine has been remodeled; 
the dry end has been completely rebuilt, 
eliminating the numerous fourdrinier dry- 
ers, and a new Yankee dryer and a more 
efficient driving apparatus have been in- 
stalled. Yankee dryer removed from the 
No. 5 machine will be installed on Ma- 
chine No. 2 in Division B. (January) 

Half-a-million dollar steam plant con- 
struction for Hoberg’s Division “A” has 
been approved by the directors. Cost is 
approximated at $500,000. (March) 


Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., New 
York City—Work has begun on a new 
$6,000,000 paper mill at Palatka, Florida. 
Plant will be equipped with a 234-inch 
paper machine and the factory will have 
an initial capacity of 50,000 tons of kraft 
paper per year. 

Idaho-Montana Pulp and Paper Co., 
Missoula, Mont.—State auditor grants 
permission for this concern to sell $600,- 
000 in securities to establish an industry 
in that state. Complete capitalization of 
$3,500,000 is planned for the production 
of: a sawmill and plywood plant and a 
200-ton groundwood mill. It is expected 
the groundwood plant will have a daily 
capacity of 150 tons. (November) 


International Paper Co., New York 
City—New equipment is being installed 
in the company’s Hudson River mill, 
Corinth, N. Y. License has been granted 
the company to use patents held by the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co. 
(January) 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.— 
Expansion and modernization at the 
Quinnesec mill, Niagara, Wis., will in- 
volve an expenditure upward of $5,000,- 
000 when completed. A new building 
will adjoin the present one and ultimately 
will accommodate two high-speed four- 
drinier machines. A complete mill mod- 
ernization program’ will be carried out. 
(November) 

LongLac Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of K-C Corp., 
will build a new mill and townsite in Can- 
ada. Pulp suitable for creped wadding 
products and book paper will be manu- 
factured. (December) 

A government-owned plant in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has just been purchased, in 
which machinery will be installed for the 
manufacture of crepe wadding products. 
(March) 

Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 
—Plans are being considered by this com- 
pany to construct a converting mill in 
Los Angeles, using pulp from Longview 
(December) 

Marathon Corp., Menasha (Wis.) Di- 
vision—A new building will house the 
carton and folding box units of this divi- 
sion. New machinery and equipment will 
be added as needed to take care of con- 
verting increased pulp supplies that will 
be available upon completion of the com- 
pany'’s new Canadian mill. (January) 

Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss—Over a 
million dollars voted by the directors for 
expanding facilities of the plant. It is 
expected the new facilities will increase 
Masonite production by more than 30 per 
cent. (October) 


Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.—A new board mill adjacent to the 
present plant. is announced. A _ high 
speed board machine will be installed. 
This machine will have several newly 
developed features including a machine 
coating process to be operated under the 


K.C.M. license. (September) 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., Min- 


neapolis, Minn.— Extensive moderniza- 
tion plans involving in excess of $6,000, 
000 have been planned. (August) 

(1) At International Falls (Minn.) 
there will be: New Insulite machine; new 
laboratory, new bleach plant, both kraft 
and groundwood; additional equipment 
for pulp grinding and paper manufac- 
ture, water filtration plant. 

(2) Fort Frances and Kenoa, Canada. 
At this plant paper machines will be mod 
ernized; additions to hydroelectric and 
steam power plants; wood grinding equip- 
ment modernized and new equipment in 
stalled. 

The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe. 
Ohio.—Among new developments in the 
South, this company will build a $10,000, 
000 plant at Macon, Georgia, for the 
manufacture of container board. (March) 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Nekoosa, 
Wis.—Approval of an expansion program 
to cost $500,000 given by WPB. The 
plan includes a new bleach plant and 
water filtration plant. (August) 


Pacific Mills, Led., Ocean Falls, B. C.— 


. A new zinc hydrosulphite bleaching plant 


is being installed in the groundwood divi- 
sion. The kraft mill will be modernized 
with a Dorr causticizing system. (March) 

Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.—A 
long-range expansion program has been 
started which will take two to three years 
to complete. Price uncertainties prevent 
an accurate estimate but it is stated, con- 
servatively, that it will amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars. (March) 

Quebec North Shore Paper Co., Baie 
Comeau, Quebec.—Expansion which will 
cost two to three million dollars calls for 
the addition of a digester building and a 
pulp building which will house a pulp 
dryer—for sulphite or groundwood pulp 
(October) 

St. is Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y.— 
A $4, construction and expan- 
sion program has been announced (ap- 
proved by WPB) which provides for the 
initial large-scale production of bleached 
groundwood pulp by the new sodium 
peroxide process. The plan calls for in- 
stallation of a 218-inch fourdrinier ma- 
chine; expansion of production facilities 
for bleached sulphite and bleached 
groundwood pulps; installation of a bat- 
tery of the latest type Roberts’ grind- 
ers; a new power plant and electrical 
distribution system; and a new bleaching 
plant. The 218-inch fourdrinier machine 
formerly operated at Algonquin Paper 
Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., will be partially 
rebuilt for installation in a new building 
now under construction. (September) 

The plant of Nashua River Paper Co., 
East Pepperell, Mass., has been purchased 
by St. Regis. (February) 

The Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio—Approval granted by the WPB 
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PAPER CANS FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


( NEWS ITEM: A liquid-tight container made of 
paper saves space in locker and home freezer cabinets. 


A newly designed frozen food container permits econom- 
ical use of refrigeration space. Made of a treated paper- 
board body with snap-on metal closure, this new “can” 
offers maximum protection against dehydration, oxida- 
tion, leakage and loss of flavor and vitamins. Adaptable 
for automatic high-speed filling and closing operations 
which save time and labor. 


Today, paper is serving thousands of new uses—baking 
dishes . . . shipping sacks. . . flash-light cases . . . screw 
caps. New uses call for new standards of lightness and 
toughness, new standards of quality and performance 
. . . New responsibilities— new opportunities for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 
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Puseyjones is now devoting itself completely to the 
design and construction of Paper-Making Machinery 
built to new high standards of speed and efficiency, and 
to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines now on order, Puseyjones is 
building two of the largest and fastest Fourdrinier 
Paper-Making Machines in the world—one for book 
and high-grade printing papers and one for white paper 
for bags. Also a cylinder machine of the latest type for 
high-grade cardboard specialties, equipped with im- 
proved Stream Flow Vat Systems. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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for power plant expansion which will 
consist of a building extension to house 
a new pressure boiler and a new feed 
water treating system. (August) 


Sorg Pulp Co., Ltd., Port Mellon, B. C. 
—Within the next 18 months, $750,000 
will be spent in expansion. Plans call 
for a modern chemical recovery plant and 
a-new pulp washing system. (October) 


Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—A building program will involve 
an estimated million and a half dollars. 
Contracts placed for a save-all installa- 
tion, a pulp and paper warehouse, a new 
paper can fabrication plant and ware- 
house for the Standard Division. A car- 
ton factory and warehouse at the Suther- 
land Division will cost $200,000 for con- 
struction alone. (December) 


Taggart Corporation, Oswego, N. Y.— 
Additions and plant improvements cost- 
ing more than $40,000 are under way. 
A Hydrapulper will be installed; and a 
concrete slush stock tank and an addi- 
tion to the boiler house are part of the 
program. (November) 


Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kau- 
kauna, Wis.—An addition to the asphalt 
converting plant will cost approximately 
$100,000. 


Time Inc., New York City—Paper mill 
properties acquired by Time include: 

(1) Maine Seaboard Paper Co., Bucks- 
port, Maine (October) 

(2) Experimental laboratory site in 
Springdale, Conn. (December) 

(3) The Hennepin Paper Co., Little 
Falls, Minn. (The mill will be operated 
for Time by St. Regis Paper Co.) (De- 
cember) 

(The Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., became a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Time Inc., on March 1, 1945. P. I. & 
P. W. March, 1945, p. 1539.—See listing 
under “Bryant,” this section.) 


Union Bag and Paper Corp., Savannah, 


Ga.—At an estimated cost of $2,000,000 
additions to this plant include: the erec- 
tion of brick and steel pulp washing build- 
ing with machinery and equipment; boiler 
house, with new equipment; complete wa- 
ter treating plant; new turbo-generator 
and auxiliary equipment. (August) 

(1) This company has arranged for 
a loan of $10,000,000, part of which will 
be used for expansion. (October) 

(2) A new paper machine will be in- 
stalled at Savannah and the bag factory 
enlarged. (December) 


Westminster Paper Co., New West- 
minster, B. C—A _ $1,250,000 building 
program calls for a new building with an 
extension to the finishing room. (Septem- 


ber) 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
New York City—A program of modern- 
ization to cost in excess of $500,000 will 
go into work at the Covington, Virginia, 
plant. A major part of the project is 
a system of sluice-ways for pulp handling 
designed by the company's engineers 
(September) 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, 
Wash.—Expansion and improvement of 
this plant, the company's pulp division, 
is intended to double its present capacity 
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The present bleached sulphite pulp mill 
will be converted from a lime base proc- 
ess to a magnesium base process. A new 
sulphate pulp plant will be added, as 
well as a new steam and power generat- 
ing unit and two hydraulic barkers. The 
company has not indicated the cost of 
the program, but construction sources 
state it approximates $5,000,000. (Septem- 
ber) 

Wolf River Paper Co., Shawano, Wis 
—A schedule of replacements and im- 
provements calls for an initial expenditure 
of about $250,000 (September) 

Whiting & Co., Holyoke, Mass.—A 
new air dryer will be installed in the 
plant known as Whiting No. 3 mill. A 
tunnel will be built from the west end 
of the machine room for moving paper 
to the dryer. Total cost will be about 
$100,000. (October) 

* 


K-C ACQUIRES PLANT IN SOUTH 


Another plant has been added to 
the properties of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. On 
March 13, Cola G. Parker, K-C presi- 
dent, announced the purchase of a 
government-owned plant at Memphis, 
Tennessee, in which machinery will 
be installed for the manufacture of 
creped wadding products. The sale 
is subject to final approval by the War 
Assets Corporation, since during the 
war, the plant, which contains about 
600,000 square feet of floor space, was 
used by the Fisher Memphis Aircraft 
Division for the manufacture of B-25 
bomber parts. 

It is estimated that after all formal- 
ities are accomplished, it will take 
about a year to reconvert the plant 
and install machinery for the new 
products. The location and facilities, 
however, are considered suited to K-C 
requirements. 


PACIFIC MILLS AND BOX 
SUBSIDIARY EXPANDING 


A zinc hydrosulphite bleaching 
plant is being installed in the ground- 
wood department of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
Ocean Falls, B. C., Canada. The ca- 
pacity of the plant will be 280 tons 
daily of newsprint, and 10 tons of spe- 
cialty grades of paper. 

The kraft mill will be modernized 
by the addition of a late type of Dorr 
continuous causticizing system, which 
will increase the production from 140 
to 175 tons daily. New equipment 
will increase sulphite mill production 
from 65 to 100 tons daily. 

Construction is well advanced on 
the $100,000 addition to buildings and 
machinery of Canadian Boxes, Ltd., 
Vancouver (B. C.), subsidiary of Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd. Factory space will be 
enlarged by 7,000 square feet, and 
storage space by 7,600 square feet. 

Solid fiberboard manufacturing 


equipment will be installed in the fac- 
tory addition, and the conversion of 
fiberboard, now handled at the Pacific 
Mills plant in Ocean Falls will be 
transferred to the new plant addition 
of Canadian Boxes, Ltd. 
Sd 

CUNEO INTERESTS BUY 

COMBINED LOCKS PLANT 


Negotiations for the sale of the 
Combined Locks Paper Company, a 
Wisconsin corporation, to a newly 
formed Delaware corporation, were 
concluded and announced during the 
first week of March. Principals of the 
new corporation are John F. Cuneo, 
president of the Cuneo Press, Chicago, 
and Hemphill, Noyes and Company, 
of New York, investment bankers. 

Officers of the new corporation 
are: Raymond P. Fischer, Chicago, 
president; G. D. Muggleton, Appleton, 
vice president; L. A. Lecher, Milwau- 
kee, secretary; and R. F. Dunger, Ap- 
pleton, treasurer. The present man- 
agerial and operating personnel of the 
mill will be retained. 

Lightweight printing and book pa 
pers are manufactured at the plant 
which is located in the town of Com- 
bined Locks, Wisconsin. It was 
founded in 1889 by two brothers, Wil- 
liam and John Van Nortwick, of Ap- 
pleton. 

+ 


HOBERG PAPER MILLS TO 
BUILD NEW HIGH PRESSURE 
STEAM PLANT—DIV. A. 


The March issue of ““Tissue Topics,” 
company magazine of Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, carries 
an announcement that the directors 
have approved half-a-million dollar 
steam plant construction for Division 
“A.” The cost of this work is ap- 
proximated at $500,000. It is planned 
to start building by fall of this year, 
if materials are available, and it should 
be completed by the end of 1947. 
Quoting from the article: 

“The plant is to consist of two 550 
pound pressure boilers, each capable 
of generating 60,000 pounds of steam 
per hour and auxiliary equipment in- 
corporating the use of mechanical 
steam turbine drives on all four paper 
machines at Division A. Boilers will 
be housed in a building constructed of 
concrete materials, and relocated on 
a new site along the East River, just 
west of the present structure. The 
old building will eventually be reno- 
vated and probably be used for stor- 
age purposes. 

“The present equipment, now thirty 
years old, was declared inadequate 
some time ago, but wartime conditions 
prevented replacement earlier. It con- 
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ATCH FOR THE w OUT SOON 


How can you amplify the infinite gradations 
of human pressure into tons? Watch for the 
new Seybold Sixty out soon. The new model 
Sixty cutting machine is easier and safer to 
operate. And, in addition, it's faster, more 
economical! The model Sixty is the result 
of Seybold’s engineering the human element. 


HARRIS PRESSES * SEYBOLD CUTTERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 








sists of four 300 H.P. boilers. With 
the existing increased paper tonnages 
resulting from manufacturing im- 
provement in recent years. It has 
been necessary to operate all four units 
simultaneously during the winter 
months to produce mill steam demands. 

“Anticipated demands of 48,000 
pounds of steam per hour will be easily 
met by either of the two new units. 
It will permit operating one unit at 
a time, reserving the other as a spare. 

“In determining the type of struc- 
ture and equipment needs, considera- 
tion was given to a steam and electric 
power generating station, abandoning 
the existing policy of purchasing elec- 
tric power for both divisions. However, 
a careful analysis revealed a relative de- 
gree of economy in purchased electric 
power, resulting in the decision to 
merely replace the outmoded steam 
pressure plant at this time. 

“The engineering firm of Helmick, 
Edeskuty and Lutz, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, was engaged in November, 
1944, to survey the overall steam and 
electric power needs for both Division 
A and B based upon post-war manu- 
facturing plans. The Hoberg engi- 
neering and manufacturing depart- 
ments collaborated in the preparation 
of the report which was presented at 
the annual meeting of the directors.” 


+ 
WALLPAPER DIVISION AT 
HUDSON FALLS (N. Y.) WILL 
BE MOVED TO THE MIDWEST 


Announcement is made that the 
Standard Division of United Wall- 
paper Factories, Inc., located at Hud- 
son Falls, New York, will be closed 
about May 1, and all of the manu- 
facturing activities of the company at 
Hudson Falls will be transferred to 
Aurora, Illinois. The Aurora plant is 
a new factory and is located near Chi- 
cago, central headquarters of the com- 
pany. About 60 persons are now em- 
ployed at Aurora. 

Charles E. Dorn, who has been resi- 
dent manager at Hudson Falls, and 
several key personnel of the company 
at that point, will be located at Au- 
rora. Mr. Dorn stated that negotiations 
for the sale of the Hudson Falls prop- 
erty to an out-of-town wallpaper 
manufacturing concern are now pend- 
ing, and if the deal goes through, a 
large number of persons will undoubt- 
edly be employed there. 

At the present time, part of the 
plant is being used by the Northern 
Prefabricators concern in the manu- 
facture of all types of prefabricated 
buildings, including small homes, and 
another section of the building is be- 
ing used for warehouse purposes by a 
company of food stores. 
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SCHWEITZER REPORTED TO 
BE SEEKING PLANT SITE 
IN MINNESOTA OR DAKOTA 


It is understood that the Peter J. 
Schweitzer Company, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, is formulating plans to locate 
a plant in Minnesota. This company 
manufactures cigarette paper, and al- 
though reports are that it has made 
no definite commitments, it already 
has purchased the $500,000 surplus 
government flax mill at Windom, 
Minnesota, and has a stockpile of 
thousands of tons of flax straw pur- 
chased from northwest farmers. Some 
of the flax fiber from the Windom 
Mill is now being transported to the 
company’s plant at Elizabeth. 

The flax country of Minnesota and 
North Dakota is a strategic locale for 
a mill using flax fiber. Problems, of 
course, are a pure water supply and 
suficient workers. Locations men- 
tioned as being. considered for plant 
sites are: Ortonville and Winona, Min- 
nesota; Watertown, South Dakota; 
Wahpeton, North Dakota, and Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


* 
AETNA AND HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED 


Announcement was made March 1 
of the merger of The Aetna Paper 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and The 
Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio. The consolidated corporation 
will be known as The Howard Paper 
Mills, Inc. This merger creates one 
of the largest firms manufacturing fine 
quality papers in this country. 

Henry A. Legge, of Urbana, who 
succeeded the late Col. H. Maxwell 
Howard as president, heads the con- 
solidated corporation. Mr. Legge states 
that no changes in personnel or oper- 
ating policies are contemplated, and 
that nationwide distribution of the 
company’s products will be continued 
through established distributors. The 
sales offices in New York and Chicago 
will be maintained. In cooperation 
with subsidiary companies, The Max- 
well Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, 
and the Dayton Envelope Company, 
Dayton, the same complete lines of 
papers and products will be produced. 
The group of mills employs about 
1,000 persons. 


¢ 
C-Z CORP. USES BUNDLING 
METHOD OF HANDLING LOGS 


Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, As- 
toria, Washington, has broken an age- 
long logging tradition by wrapping 
small hemlock logs into truckload-size 
“bundles” for rafting and towing to 
the mills. Bert F. Ross, logging su- 
perintendent, Seaside, Oregon, explains 





this operation of “bundling” logs, as 
follows: 

First, the log trucks are equipped 
with stakes in place of the bunk block 
which was formerly used, and this 
enables a load up to 35 logs on a truck 
—if they are minimum size (12 ft. 
long-5 in. in dia.), and a method de- 
vised of unloading the truck at the 
boom, picks up the entire load in one 
package. 

Wires are placed on the loads at 
the boom on the unloading platform, 
three wires per truck being used, one 
at each end and one in the center. 
The wire used is No. 3 rafting wire. 

This method of handling logs elim- 
inates sinkers, a most important ad- 
vantage, and adds 100 per cent more 
footage to the rafts, which is a big 
help when storage space is scatce. 
Again, the time required to make up 
the raft is cut approximately 30 per 
cent. The logs are not scaled—each 
load is weighed and a per pound fac- 
tor per thousand has been worked out 
for the hemlock in this area. 


e 
FINANCIAL 


The long continued bull market 
came to a temporary stop in Febru- 
ary and standard issues sustained the 
heaviest drop recorded for many years. 
Paper mill securities, except those 
dealt in by the speculative traders, did 
not feel the effect of the change in 
sentiment to any great degree. 

Allied Paper Mills—Net income for 
1945 was $435,531 as against $417,- 
841 in 1944. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—In the fourth quarter of 1944 
profits of $60,812.92 were made 
against a loss of $44,195.43 for the 
same period in 1945. This loss in- 
cludes a $24,300 retroactive wage in- 
crease. 

A. P. W. Products Company—Net 
profit for twenty-six weeks ended De- 
cember 31, 1945, was $26,082 as com- 
pared with $60,218 for twenty-eight 
weeks to January 13, 1944. 

Bergstrom Paper Com pany—Capital 
stock has been increased from $1,500,- 
000 to $1,900,000, and is represented 
in 15,000 shares of common stock and 
4,000 shares of preferred stock each 
at $100 par value. 

Celotex Corporation—Net income 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1945, was $605,525, as against earn- 
ings for the previous fiscal year of 
$562,276. 

Crystal Tissue Company—Net in- 
come for 1945 was $100,200, as 
against $97,751 in 1944, 

Robert Gair Company—A broker- 
age house has purchased 21,396 shares 
of common as the balance remaining 
unsold after an offering of 416,481 
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Stainless Steel 


Pulp and Paper men agree that stainless steel is a 
most economical material for their machinery and equip- 
ment. But not all realize how much more they can save 
by selecting the proper stainless grade for each specific 
application in the mill. 

That’s where Industrial Steels, “specialists in 
stainless”, can help. Their trained metallurgists and field 
service men know the paper industry’s problems where 
stainless is concerned, and are prepared to recommend 
the right stainless type in each instance. 


Stainless in every form is easy to get 
from INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


A complete stock of all types and forms of stainless steel 
is as near as your telephone. INDUSTRIAL STEELS, 
INC. maintains America’s largest warehouse stock of 
stainless steel hardware, sanitary fittings, shapes, and 
other parts. Your order can be filled completely and 
promptly through one telephone call. You pay no pre- 
mium for this service—for all stock is listed at mill prices. 


For Stainless ... 


BARS ° VALVES ° PLATES . FITTINGS 
SHEET - WIRE - HARDWARE + WELDING ELECTRODES 


Call INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Engineers, Purchasing Agents, and Designers—Ask to 
have your name put on the mailing list for the weekly 


stock list published by INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Lists all types and forms available for immediate delivery. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


255 BENT STREET TROwbridge 7000 
Cambridge 41, Massachusetts Teletype: Cambridge 547 
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shares to present stockholders. At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
held on February 27, 1946, a quar- 
terly dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
per share in respect of the first quar- 
ter of the year 1946 was declared on 
the preferred stock of the par value 
of $20 per share of the Company, 
payable April 1, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 7, 1946, without the closing 
of the transfer books. 

P. H. Glatfelter Company—Net in- 
come for 1945 was $182,423.03 as 
compared with $174,711.79 for 1944. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company— 
Holders of the company’s 4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock may exchange 
their holdings for common stock at 
the rate of three and one-half shares 
of common for each share of pre- 
ferred. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation 
—A statement has been filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the issue of 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock at $25 par 
valu, the proceeds together with gen- 
e:1: funds and an additional loan to 
finance the construction of a kraft 
pulp and paper mill with converting 
facilities at Palatka, Florida. The 
project to cost $6,000,000. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Cor poration— 
Net profit for the year ended De- 
cember 29, 1945, was $355,671.29. 

International Paper Company—The 
directors have voted to call in for re- 
demption $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock at 105 and accrued dividends. 
Preferred shares called by lot for re- 
demption can be converted into com- 
mon stock at the rate of two and one- 
half shares of common for one of 
preferred. 

Kalamazoo Paper Company—Net 
profit in 1945 was $359,238. 

Marathon Corporation—A dividend 
of 10 per cent was declared payable 
on common stock on March 4 to stock- 
holders of that date and holders of 
common stock voted to increase the 
number of shares from 400,000 to 
1,300,000. The board approved a 2 
for 1 split. After payment of the 
stock dividend and the stock split, 
there will be outstanding 880,000 
shares of $6.25 par value common 
stock. 

Paraffine Companies—Net loss in 
the last quarter of 1945 was $287,106 
as against a net profit of $570,884 for 
the same quarter in 1944. A strike 
is responsible for the drop, the com- 
pany’s main plant having been closed 
since October 29. For the final six 
months of the year net earnings were 
$83,806 as against $1,020,790 for the 
same period in 1944. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for the year 1945 


was $602,624 as compared to $938,- 
287 for 1944. 

Scott Paper Company—Net earn- 
ings for the year ended December 31, 
1945, $1,756,205 as against $1,620,- 
242 in 1944. Stockholders will vote 
March 28 on the issue of 150,000 pre- 
ferred cumulative shares and to in- 
crease the number of common shares 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
income for 1945 was $609,002 as 
compared with $710,099 in 1944. 

Union Bag & Paper Company— 
Preliminary net income figures for 
1945 show $1,646,467 as against 
$1,584,013 in 1944. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
income for six months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, was $38,656 as against 
$67,359 in the same period of 1944. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 


Feb. 25 Jan. 25 
A.P.W.Products .. 8 10% 
CORTE 25 2% 

Same Preferred... 21% 2414 
Certain-teed Prod... 17 1744 

Same Preferred.. 109 *114-115 
Champion P&F Co. 4714 48 

Same Preferred.. 108%, *11214-115 
Container Corp. ... 41% 41 
Cont. Diamond ... 15% 16 
Crown Zellerbach.. 31% 29ly4 

Same Preferred.. 10834 1084-109 

Same $4 Preferred 123 121% 
Dixie Vortex ..... 3914 49/ 

2s 54 554, 
Robert Gair ...... 9 1034 

Same Preferred.. 20 194 
Gaylord Container... 40% 485% 

Same Preferred.. 831% *95-100 
International Paper. 41 45 

Same Preferred.. 112% 120% 
Kimberly-Clark .... 6214 65 
McAndrews & 

SEP ee. *4014-42 
PR 571 6014 
Mead Corp. ...... 20% 23 

Same Preferred.. 10714 *106-108|4 
National Container. 2514 28% 
Parafine Cos. .... 76 80 

Same Preferred... 110 *108-111 
Rayonier, Inc. .... 224 26 

Same Preferred.. 37% 37% 
Scott Paper ...... 55 53 

Same 444% Pref. 

ee ee *10714-109 *113-114 

Same 4% Pref... 109 *10514-110 
Sutherland Paper Co. 40 40 
U. S. Gypsum.... 11044 1134 

Same Preferred.. 204 *200-202 
West Va. P&P.... 384 40 

Same Preferred.. 114 114 

New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% ...... 108 107 
Celotex 334% .... ... se 
Certain-teed 514%.. ... a 
Cham. P&#F Co. 3% 105% 103% 
Intl. Paper 5%.... 103% 1033 

Same 6% ...... 108 1074 

New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Writing ..... 103% 974 
Great Northern ... 39% 431 
Hummel Ross .... 1214 123 
aes 10 103 
, IGRI 9% oi 
United Wall Paper. 1034 1% 





: *Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 





REPORT INDICATES CAN. 
PAPER INDUSTRY LEADS 
RESEARCH IN CANADA 


A recent report issued by the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association in- 
dicates that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry has made greater strides in col- 
lective research than any other Cana- 
dian industry. This research, long 
carried on by the Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada, in Mon- 
treal, is supplemented by widespread 
individual research by pulp and paper 
companies, over forty of which have 
their own laboratory facilities. 


The Technical and Woodlands Sec- 
tions of the Association initiate and 
prepare the programs for research and 
investigation, so that the work of the 
Institute is always kept in practical 
conformity with current problems and 
current developments. The work of 
these two sections was greatly inten- 
sified during the war and in the past 
year both have made greater strides in 
membership than in any other similar 
period. The membership of the Tech- 
nical Section now stands at over 700 
and the Woodlands Section at 458. 


The most marked current trend in 
research in the industry is toward (1) 
utilization of all wood waste, both of 
the pulp mills and of the saw mills of 
the allied lumber industry, in the man- 
ufacture of pulp; and (2) the develop- 
ment of new products both from pulp 
and from waste liquor, in order to 
provide the greatest possible utiliza- 
tion of raw material and diversifica- 
tion of products. 

* 
NEW RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


WILL AID SMALL INDUSTRIES 


A nationwide plan to foster indus- 
trial research in American technical 
schools and colleges has been intro- 
duced by Research For Industry, Inc., 
of Ohio, according to Dr. Waldemar 
Dietz, Executive Director of the 
Cleveland organization. 

Designed to correlate the research 
needs of small industries into an or- 
ganized program of supervised scien- 
tific investigation, Research For In- 
dustry proposes to utilize the estab- 
lished staffs and facilities extant in the 
universities throughout the country. 

In recognizing the necessity to con- 
duct continuing studies of new prod- 
ucts, processes and procedures, the plan 
proposes to present an individualized 
research program, the projects of 
which will be endowed to technical 
schools or laboratories best qualified 
to handle the assignments. 

As explained by Mr. Dietz, who 
served as technical adviser to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the war fully demon- 
strated the ability of industry and the 
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academic field to co-operate on a com- 
mon problem. This same spirit can be 
exercised in postwar research develop- 
ment through proper direction and 
liaison. 

In operation the RFI plan serves a 
twofold purpose. It offers the smaller 
manufacturer organized and supervised 
economical research, and affords tech- 
nical schools the opportunity to ex- 
pand their staffs and facilities because 
of wider use of their services. 

A mounting flow of new research 
talent into the industrial field is seen 
in this movement. Industry’s reliance 
upon scientific knowledge and person- 
nel sponsors a trend toward increasing 
the number of trained technicians 
while more closely relating industrial 
research problems with the _ theories 
of pure science. 

as 


GOVERNOR ORDERS FORESTRY 
PRODUCTS INSTITUTE IN 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A Washington State Forestry Prod- 
ucts Institute has been created by 
order of Governor Mon C. Wallgren, 
acting on the recommendation of the 
State Advisory Commission, to en- 
courage new processes for better use 
and fabrication of raw material and 
conversion of wood waste into com- 
mercial products. The Institute is 
being financed by state funds, but 
later it is contemplated that private 
industry can assist. 

Members of the Institute include 
Robert B. Wolfe, Longview, Wash- 
ington (manager of the pulp division 
of Weyerhauser Timber Co.); Dr. 
Wilson Compton (president of Wash- 
ington State College); Dean Gordon 
Marckworth (University of Washing- 
ton School of Forestry); Col. W. B. 
Greeley (chairman of the board. 
American Forest Products Industries) ; 
Dr. John Hall (director of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Range and Experi- 
ment Station of the Forest Service) ; 
T. S. Goodyear (State Forester); Kar- 
ley Larsen (CIO labor leader), and 
Charles Hanson (AFL labor official). 

* 


PULP CONSUMERS ASS’N 
SECRETARY COMMENTS ON 
SWEDISH PULP IMPORTS 


Comment on an Associated Press 
dispatch from Stockholm in which 
Einar Flygt, Vice President of the 
Swedish Cellulose Company, was 
quoted as predicting the virtual elim- 
ination of wood pulp exports to the 
United States unless OPA ceiling prices 
are increased, C. V. Maudlin, Secre- 
tary of the Association of Pulp Con- 
sumers, Incorporated, deplored this ac- 
tion against American consumers, 
which is theatened because of a price 
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A unique fork truck to load and 
unload highway trucks in less time 


at lower cost. 


Clark Tructractor has from its birth in 1917 pioneered 
new methods of material handling. As its postwar product 
it introduces the Clark Trucloader, substituting for manual 
labor, a light compact fork truck to load and unload high- 
way trucks in a few minutes, making more efficient all 


trucking operations. 







1000 Ib. capacity 
Gas or Battery Powered 














TRUCLOADER 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET ON CLARK TRUCLOADER METHOD 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





of CLARK e TRANSMISSIONS e ELECTRIC STEEL CAST 
LES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RI 
DUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAME 
ETAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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Tremendous forces are set to work...to open 
and close Clayton Valves...merely by a touch of 
the fingertip.Clayton does it byapplying hydraulic 
control to the operation of valves...the same prin- 
ciple used in hydraulic presses and jacks...and for 
raising and lowering heavy landing gear on giant 
planes. Clayton Feather-Touch Pilot Controls are operated 
mechanically, electrically, by float mechanisms, by adjustable coun- 
terbalance and by the variation in pressure or direction of the flow 
within the line. Clayton Valves open and close instantly, but with- 
out causing surge or line hammer. Their dependable, trouble-free 
operation is proved by thousands 
of installations for the Armed 
Forces throughout the world. Now, 
they are available for civilian use. 
THE CLAYTON LINE includes Remote 
Control Valves, Float Valves, Alti- 
tude Valves,Check Valves,Constant 
Discharge Pressure Valves, Pump 
Control Valves, Backflow Preven- 
tion Units. Ask for Engineering Data 








LVES 


wee FE CONTROL 
ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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situation resulting from the efforts of 
the United States Government to pre- 
vent inflation. He added that hun- 
dreds of paper mills, many in small 
communities in this country, are de- 
pendent on the market wood pulp sup- 
ply, and warned of the consequence of 
a shortage on the operation of these 
mills and the already inadequate sup- 
ply of paper and paperboard. 

At the same time Mr. Maudlin de- 
clared that purchasers of wood pulp 
for conversion into paper cannot be 
expected to bear a further increase in 
the cost of their basic raw materials 
unless they are permitted to raise paper 
prices by a compensatory amount. If 
OPA finds that a wood pulp price in- 
crease is necessary in the interests of 
maintaining market wood pulp sup- 
plies from Sweden, as well as from 
the American Continent, he urged that 
a concurrent increase be authorized for 
paper and paperboard prices to avoid 
placing an intolerable burden upon the 
paper mills which depend on purchased 
wood pulp. 

. 


WORK STARTED ON ADDITION 
TO SIDNEY ROOFING PLANT 


Construction has been started on 
the new roofing plant of the Sidney 
Roofing and Paper Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver (B. C.), the contract hav- 
ing been placed with George Wheaton, 
Victoria contractor. 

Modern up-to-date fabricating ma- 
chinery will be installed which will 
greatly increase the output of rolled 
roofing and asphalt shingles. When 
completed, investment in building and 
machinery will total some $150,000. 
The present pulp mill machinery will 
be moved to another building being 
erected at a more convenient site. 

+ 


WASHINGTON 


Several adjustments of paper prices 
have been made by the Office of Price 
Administration following prolonged 
efforts of various groups to demon- 
strate the need for increases in ceilings 
to compensate for changed production 
costs. 


Manufacturers ceiling prices on fine 
papers have been reestablished on a 
new basis to encourage the sheeting of 
such papers. The new ceilings are on 
a jumbo roll basis with differentials 
for sheets, and the new basis, while 
reducing the jumbo roll ceiling, allows 
differentials which will encourage con- 
verting by the mills, eliminating an 
extra charge for dealers who had been 
forced to have the paper converted by 
outside agencies. In the kraft field the 
differential allowed for sheets is in- 
creased 25 cents per hundred pounds. 

The OPA has denied the request of 
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BEATER PERFORMANCE CHART 
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“i 3 3% 4 Ath 5 5% 


TIME — HOURS 











1% 


2 
BEATING 


MORE AND BETTER WORK 
IN LESS TIME 


While above chart is typical of rag furnish, 
comparable results are being obtained on 
all other grades of paper. 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTIFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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NEOLAC armor coats metal, 
wood and concrete against acids, al- 
kalies, water, alcohol AND AGE. 
For, when NEOLAC dries, it leaves 
a tough film of pure plastic imper- 
vious to fumes and weather. NEO- 
LAC is mon-oxidizing .. . resists 
crazing and checking; puts up an 
air-tight defense against corrosion. 





@ LOW ORIGINAL COST 
@ GALLON COVERS 450 SQ. FEET 


@ NO PRIMER NEEDED... 
2 COATS AMPLE 


@ LEAVES NO SKIN IN 
CAN ...NO WASTE 


@ EXTREMELY LOW PERMEASILITY 


@ RESISTS HEAT UP TO 265° F 
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»oA TOUGHER, LONGER-LASTING 
LOW-COST PROTECTIVE COATING 


NEOLAC brushes on easily .. . 
dries, quickly, even over most 
pain@d surfaces. And the most 
severe tests forecast longer life 
than any known oil-base paint. 
Now it’s ready to cut your main- 
tenance costs. Available in Black, 
Gray, Green, Clear and Ready- 
Mixed Aluminum. 





Introductory Offer 


for Comparative Test Purposes 
One quart of enter, [Neotes tens aay > 4 Gray, 

Green, Clear or gy 

pint of Neolac Thinwer, — prepaid 

anywhere in the 











NEOLAC protects structural steel, 
walls, bridges, tanks, machinery, ele- 
vators, fences, cement blocks, brick, 
stone .. . most everything. 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


5000 BRIMFIELD RD., AKRON 9, OHIO 











importers of Swedish pulp for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the ceiling for 
imported pulp, stating the request 
was not justified by adequate cost 
data. The Swedish mills have an- 
nounced that they cannot sell profit- 
ably at the present ceiling price and 
are canceling some contracts for de- 
livery early this year. 

In order to offer incentive for more 
cutting of southern pulpwood, the 
OPA has granted an increase of $1.40 
per cord in ceiling prices for the bulk 
of the wood produced in eleven south- 
ern states. The paper mills will absorb 
the additional cost of raw material. 


od 
THE MOST NORTHERLY PAPER 
MILL TELLS ITS HISTORY 
GRAPHICALLY—EFFECTIVELY 


Words and figures might very 
simply and factually describe the story 
of a paper mill. But when that mill 
has a particular distinction, the story 
also should be distinctive. Thus a pic- 
torial book graphically presents the 
history of Pacific Mills, Limited, and 
is a crowning distinction for the story 
of the most northerly located paper 
mill on the American continent. 


The color and artistry of this fine 
brochure represent the ultimate in 
graphic arts, but no words—not even 
the magnificent photographs of for- 
ests and the scenic grandeur of Ocean 
Falls—can truly picture the bewilder- 
ing beauty of Nature which spreads 
like a vast painting before which one 
of the largest paper mills in the north- 
west turns out paper from native 
timber. 

Ocean Falls, British Columbia, 
caught the vision of its founders who 
settled there in 1910 and began to 
harness this great cataract of pure 
water. First there was a dam, a saw- 
mill, then a small groundwood mill. 
It was a remote country reached only 
by the sea. In 1915, Pacific Mills was 
incorporated, having taken over the 
original Ocean Falls Company. Ex- 
pansion plans were carried out for the 
manufacture of newsprint, the first 
roll of which came from the machine 
in 1917. 

Such was the beginning. Today 
Ocean Falls is a community of 2,500 
people who live in modern homes and 
enjoy fine schools, churches, hospitals. 
and other conveniences that lend so 
much to gracious living. The Pacific 
Mills, Limited, has a total capital in- 
vestment of thirty million dollars. Al- 
though seaplanes sometimes visit 
Ocean Falls, the town is still served 
only from the sea. 

A converting unit was installed at 
the Ocean Falls plant in 1926 where 
tissues, bread and fruit wrappers. 
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Black-Clawson Spiral Bevel Pa 
Mill Drive equipped with Timken 
Bearings throughout. 


Timken Bearings 


le gear drives, correct and constant alignment of shafts 
and gears is of primary importance. The Black-Clawson Com- 
pany assures this by equipping its paper machine drives with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


The line contact of the rolls and races of Timken Bearings 
provide the firm support these parts need. Furthermore, Timken 
Bearings eliminate friction and wear; and carry radial, thrust 
and combined loads with an ample margin of safety under all 
operating conditions. Thus they are strong factors of efficiency, 
economy, endurance, low maintenance and long equipment life. 


For more and better paper production at lower cost, specify 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” not only for drives but also for 
paper mill equipment of all kinds; and be sure the trade- 
mark ‘“TIMKEN” appears on every bearing you use — your 
assurance of Timken Bearing benefits. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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waxed paper, and shipping cases were 
manufactured. That plant was moved 
to Vancouver in 1930. In 1945, the 
plant of Canadian Boxes, Ltd., in Van- 
couver, was purchased by Pacific Mills, 
Limited. 

From the cover of this unusual book 
—adorned with the head of an Indian 
chief—each page records the fascinat- 
ing study of a company’s progress. The 
full-page views (15 by 10 in.) of mill 
interiors and double-spread montages 
are breath-taking. Typical of the 
company’s policy, its employees enjoy 
practically every benefit that can be 
established by any company to endow 
its workers with the best of living con- 
ditions. This, too, is depicted in the 
picture-story. 


A fascinating and educational touch: 


is given to the book by corner-motifs 
which grace each reader page. These 
colored reproductions alternate — the 
legendary figures that abound in the 
Indian lore of the northwest with 
sprays from the trees which have their 
habitat in that section. 


e 


FOREST PRODUCTS USERS 
MEET TOGETHER—DISCUSS 
“TREES FOR AMERICA” 


Approval of a united program to 
encourage tree crops on every acre of 
land suited to that purpose was voiced 
by a conference of producers and users 
of forest products at a “Trees for 
America” conference held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel New York, on 
March 1. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., and attended by pulp, 
paper, and plywood executives, lumber- 
men, representatives of other forest 











Left to Right: Walter D. Fuller, president of Curtis Publishing Co., Col. William B. Greeley, 
chairman of trustees of American Forest Products Industries, Inc., and Charles E. Moreau, 
of the National Editorial Association, at the ‘Trees for America" conference in New York City 


industries, magazines, newspapers, rail- 
roads, state and federal agencies and 
others. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, Seattle, 
chairman of the trustees of American 
Forest Products Industries and former 
chief forester of the United States, 
outlined the three-pronged program 
declaring that “our goal of a stable, 
continuing national supply of wood 
depends upon creating satisfied grow- 
ers of trees who will stay in the busi- 
ness and thereby supply the raw mate- 
rial that we need.” 

The program is directed toward the 
owners of 341,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned forest land in America 
and has the following aims: 

1. To extend organized protection 


Luncheon given by American Forest Products Industries in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York on March |, was attended by leaders of forest products industries, publishers, and 
representatives, and state and federal agencies 
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against forest fire to all forest land 
in the United States. 

2. To place all farm and industrial 
areas possible in tree farms or some 
other recognized form of permanent 
forest management. 

3. To make more effective the 
technical service and advice necessary 
to develop the timber growing prac- 
tices of each region. 

Following presentation of the pro- 
gram, representatives of industry, 
state and federal agencies and editorial 
and publications organizations spoke 
endorsing the project. 

William Chandler, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, expressed his organization’s 
approval of the program and stressed 
the need for increased self-sufficiency 
in pulpwood for the United States. 
Noting that 80 per cent of the 4,000,- 
000 tons of paper used in this country 
is imported, he urged the extension of 
tree growing for pulp and the consid- 
eration of Alaskan forests as potential 
sources of wood pulp supply. 

E. J. Gaynor III, Brunswick Pulp 
and Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia, stated his belief in the im- 
portance of educating farm woodlot 
owners in the value of their timber 
as a money crop. A very real relation- 
ship exists between good forest man- 
agement and stabilized prices for wood 
crops, he asserted. 

The value of forestry education, 
especially when carried into the field, 
was explained by W. C. Hammerle, 
Southern Pine Association, who traced 
the effects of previous education in 
forest management and forest protec- 
tion, conducted by AFPI. 

Henry Malsberger, Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association, com 
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We join with our customers in welcoming the return of many of their employees 





from military and other national service to the positions they held in offices and plants. 

We share the natural pride your employers take in your service to the nation and the 
hopes they have for your future. 

Our representatives have already had the pleasure of personally greeting many of you who 


have served . .. they look forward to renewing their associations with all of you. 





COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


Sedo Ash  CouticSodaLiguid Chore = PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


* Sodium Bicarbonate * Pittchlor (Calcium 


Hypochlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride - PISTH AVENUE on ou . 
Soda Briquettes * Caustic Ash * Phosflake H at LLE LD ITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


yi 


* Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- CHICAGO «+ BOSTON + 8T. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
bonate) * Modified Sodas. PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS . CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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pared the program with one conducted 
by his organization prior to the war, 
stressing the need for such work and 
the accomplishments capable of such 
a program as outlined by Colonel 
Greeley. 

R. E. McArdle, assistant chief of 
the United States Forest Service, en- 
dorsed the program predicting a stim- 
ulation of the national forestry effort 
which would increase demands on the 
Forester Service for field assistance. 
“With all of the emphasis that is now 
going to be given to encourage people 
to grow timber,” he said, “. . . the big 
job ahead for the Forest Service .. . 
is to give actual help on the ground.” 

In concluding the conference, Col- 
onel Greeley advocated a program of 
aggressive educational leadership in 
tree growing, free from political or 
legislative motives. “It is not our 
purpose to duplicate or take over the 
work of any agency now working in 
the field,” he declared. “Rather, we 
plan to learn from active field agencies, 
whatever they are, how we can help 
make their work more effective. Co- 
operating closely with them, we seek 
to do our part toward bringing every 
acre best adapted to forest growth into 
maximum production.” 

e 


MEAD CORPORATION TO BUILD 
BOARD PLANT IN MACON, GA. 


Among new developments in the 
South, The Mead Corporation, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, will build a $10,000,000 
plant at Macon, Georgia, for the 
manufacture of container board. The 
plant will employ about 700 persons 
and will be managed by Herbert A. 
Kidd, formerly with the Brunswick 
Pulp and Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia, an affiliated Mead company. 

Another development in Macon, 
allied with the Mead plant, is an an- 
nouncement that the Macon Kraft 
Corporation, will build a plant within 
the next few months which will em- 
ploy about 1,000 persons. This com- 
pany will utilize kraft board manu- 
factured in the Mead plant. 

* 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 
IN DIV. OF FORESTRY 
ESTABLISHED BY MANDO 


A graduate scholarship for the Di- 
vision of Forestry, University of Min- 
nesota, to be known as the Mando 
Research Project, was announced re- 
cently by R. W. Andrews, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production of Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Company. 
This scholarship, to which all students 
in the Division of Forestry are eligible, 
will be awarded for the first time this 
year and the recipient will benefit un- 


der it immediately. 
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The object of this research, Mr. An- 
drews said, will be to study the differ- 
ent methods of slash disposal for the 
purpose of determining (1) the effec- 
tiveness of each in the reduction of 
fire hazard, and (2) the effect of the 
different methods on the establishment 
and growth of natural reproduction. 
Mr. Andrews said that these are im- 
portant problems in the forested areas 
of Minnesota, and that M. & O. is 
hopeful the study will find the answer. 

The value of the scholarship is $900, 
which the company will pay to the 
University, to be placed in a fund to 
be known as the Mando Graduate 
Scholarship Fund. 

Arrangements for this scholarship 
were concluded through the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Henry Schmitz, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Home Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Sd 


CALIF. CONTAINER CORP. 
iS NOW CONTROLLED BY 
CONTAINER CORP. OF. AMER. 


The Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica has taken over control of the Cali- 
fornia Container Corporation through 
exchange of stock. The latter com- 
pany, organized in 1933, has corru- 
gated and fiber box factories in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco (Calif.) 
and in Seattle, Washington. 


N. C. Flint, for many years a valu- 
able member of the Container Corpo- 
ration organization, is now president 
of California Container Corporation. 
He will continue in that capacity. W. 
M. Dixon, vice president of Container 
Corporation, will supervise from Chi- 
cago the operations of California Con- 
tainer Corporation. 

* 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO. 
ISSUES FINE SOUVENIR BOOK 
ON 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


For its golden anniversary, the Amer- 
can Envelope Company, West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio, has issued in book form the 
story of its progress during half a 
century. This fine de luxe publication 
is titled “Fifty years of appreciation,” 
and it has been done superbly. Through 
the recording of the growth of this 
company one may read the joy of 
accomplishment—the real zealous ef- 
fort that those who manned this com- 
pany have experienced. 


The book itself is artfully done on 
fine laid book paper, deckle edged. 
The illustrations of the company’s 
plants and officials are reproduced in 
sepia. Any company that has the prog- 
ress enjoyed by this company over a 
half a century may well look hopefully 
ahead to another golden milepost. 





FOREST FIRES IN LAKE 
STATES SECTION WERE 
REDUCED DURING 1945 


Forest fires in the Lake States, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, were 
greatly reduced during 1945, the num- 
ber being only 272 as against 414 in 
1944. About 1/7th of 1 per cent of 
the protected forest area of 10,363,510 
acres burned—a total of 14,697 acres. 


Several promotions in the forest 
service have been announced. Assist- 
ant forest supervisor Donald R. Ball 
(Duluth, Minn.), will take charge of 
the Nicolet National Forest at Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) ; Kermit W. Udd (Iron- 
wood, Mich.), will succeed Mr. Ball 
as assistant supervisor of the Superior 
National Forest. Capt. Dan E. Bulfer, 
with twelve years experience in na- 
tional forest activities before entering 
the service in 1942, will replace Mr. 
Udd at Ironwood. Personnel is being 
shifted to place the one hundred nine- 
ty-seven forest service employees from 
the north central region as they return 
from the armed forces. 


° 


CANADIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 
MAY BENEFIT FROM TRADE 
COMMERCE DEPT. EXPANSION 


Viewed in the long-term perspec- 
tive, the pulp and paper industry ex- 
pects to benefit from the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


George R. Heasman, director of 
the Trade Commissioner Service, has 
the responsibility of gathering useful 
information about foreign markets 
from the department’s emissaries 
abroad, and sending out and directing 
these salesmen. Mr. Heasman was for 
years am export expert with the Way- 
agamack Division of Consolidated Pa- 
per Corporation. He has been a trade 
commissioner in Middle Asia, South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, and 
during the war he headed the export 
permit branch and was a senior execu- 
tive of the Mutual Aid Board (Cana- 
dian equivalent of Lend-Lease). 


e 


PARSONS PAPER CO. PLANS 
LONG-RANGE EXPANSION 


A long-range expansion program 
has been started by the Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
which it is believed will increase pro- 
duction and improve the company’s 
fine paper products. The plans of 

management are quite dependent 
upon the availability of machinery and 
threatened restrictions on building ma- 
terials. However, the program has 
been designed for completion within 
two to three years, and additional 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


for pulp and paper mills through the use 
of Horton elevated water storage tanks. 





+ 


The Horton elevated 
tank directly above holds 


OU can provide dependable fire protection at your mill by installing an 
Toa sprinkler system and an elevated steel tank to provide gravity 
water pressure. With a reserve of water held in an elevated tank above your 
property at all times ready to flow the instant a blaze opens a sprinkler head, 
fires can be quenched before they have a chance to spread and cause exten- 
sive damage. 

Horton elevated storage tanks for automatic sprinkler service usually range 
in size from 50,000 to 250,000 gals. and are built to meet the requirements 
of your insurance rating organization and the inspection department of your 
insurance company. Write our nearest office for quotations on a Horton 
elevated tank to meet your plant requirements. 


100,000 gals. and provides 
gravity water pressure for 
a sprinkler system at a 
pulp mill in Texas. It 
is 150 ft. to bottom 


The Horton elevated 
tank shown in the small 
view at top is used by a 
pulp mill to provide 
reserve of water for fire 
protection. It holds 125, 
000 gals. and is 125 ft 
to bottom. 





CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
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Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. 
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equipment will be installed in the fin, 
ishing department during 1946. 
The program, which will be financed 
by funds from the company’s earned 
surplus plus funds borrowed from 
banks on term bonds, involves addi- 
tions to buildings, as well as exten- 
sive repairs to present buildings. Of- 
ficials of the company cannot give an 
accurate estimate of the eventual cost 
of the program because of uncertain- 
ties in the price picture, but it will 
amount to several hundred thousand 
dollars. 
e 
MARATHON’S 25-YR. CLUB 
HOLDS THIRD GATHERING 


Ten thousand man-years of united 
effort was represented by persons—old 
and new members of the Marathon 
Corporation—who attended the Quar- 
ter Century Club meeting, held March 
10 at the Elks Club in Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 

This was the third such event since 
the organization was founded in the 
winter of 1943-44. The roster of the 
Club now numbers 369 members 
spread among the company’s plants at 
Wausau, Ashland, Menasha, and Roths- 
child (Wis.). 

Addresses were given by D. C. Ever- 
est, of Marathon, president, and Allen 
Abrams, vice president and technical 
director of the corporation. 

. 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 


The British Wood Pulp Association 
has reached its fiftieth year and at its 
recent meeting the president, Sir 
Keith Price, after glancing back over 
its history, touched upon the immedi- 
ate future. Sir Keith recalled that 
after the fall of Norway, and the Low 
Countries and France in 1940, Canada 
came to the rescue of the British Paper 
Trade, to which country he expressed 
his gratitude. He confirmed the re- 
lief of the members of the Association 
at the cessation of the war in the Far 
East so soon after that of Europe, and 
touching upon home political matters 
expressed the opinion that the nation- 
alization program announced by the 
Government was “disturbing, for I 
am sure we are ali agreed that, despite 
any political differences we may have, 
Britain’s greatness was built up upon 
individual effort and the free play of 
enterprise.” 


Pointing out that the greatest prob- 
lems at the moment are shortages of 
labor and raw materials, the chairman 
stressed that the lifting of control will 
not lead to any abundance of paper, 
owing to the shortage of wood pulp. 
This shortage is worldwide, and due 
to the fact that the manufacturers are 
also suffering from a shortage of labor, 
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and as wood generally is not used un- 
til a year after it is cut, consequently 
we are living today on wood cut in 
1944. He felt confident that individ- 
ual effort will overcome the present 
difficulties and that the continuance 
of the paper control will avoid the 
violent fluctuations experienced at the 
end of the last war. 

The upward trend in the British 
Paper Trade is beginning to be dis- 
closed in the import and export fig- 
ures as they are published month by 
month by the board of trade. 

The latest to be issued cover the 
first nine months of 1945 and compare 
with a similar period of 1944 and 
1938 (the last full year prior to the 
war). Although the imports of paper 
down to September, 1945, 279,934 
tons (2240 lb.) were over 170 per 
cent of the total for January-Septem- 
ber, 1944 (140,863 tons), they were 
about a third of the prewar year 
(803,029). Every kind of paper enu- 
merated is, of course, considerably 
down on 1938, but one item at least 
is significant, that of strawboards. 
Whereas in 1938 the U.K. received 
131,553 tons of strawboards in the 
nine months, there has been no imports 
of these boards during 1945. A con- 
siderable loss to the Dutch mills. Sim- 
ilarly, newsprint is down from 334,- 
760, to 149,738 tons, kraft from 60,- 
796 to 13,336 tons, and cardboard 
from 92,335 to 49,274 tons. Al- 
though imports of paper and boards 
are down to approximately 30 per cent 
of 1938, the cost has only fallen from 
just over 11 pounds million to 9% 
pounds million. Among the countries 
chiefly concerned in these exports to 
Britain are Canada, 95,998 tons, New- 
foundland, 95,037 tons, U.S.A., 77,- 
823 tons, and Sweden 5,294 tons. 


Imports of raw materials appear to 
be in a similar position. The total for 
the nine months of 1938 was 1,472,- 
877 tons and for 1945, 548,280 tons 
but whereas the 1938 imports cost 
just over 12 pounds million the very 
much lower imports during 1945 were 
actually slightly more costly. It is 
noted that during the period January- 
September 1945, 111,654 tons of 
chemical dry bleached arrived, 256,- 
367 tons of chemical dry unbleached, 
while mechanical wet totaled 108,531 
tons. The greater part of these ma- 
terials imports arrived from Canada 
(206,020 tons), with Sweden send- 
ing 188,004 tons, and U.S.A. 69,246 
tons. 

Exports of paper and board from 
the U.K. during the first nine months 
of this year in comparison with 1944 
show an upward tendency, the respec- 
tive figures being 25,426 and 19,131, 
but against 1938, 132,330 tons, they 
make a poor showing. 





There are a few items in these ex- 
ports which are surprising. For ex- 
ample despite the poor newsprint posi- 
tion at home it is noted that 2,725 
tons were exported during the nine 
months. The exports of tissue paper 
are already above 1938 as also is cigar- 
ette paper. The distribution of all 
exports were mainly to British Empire 
countries, those to British West Africa 
being beyond the total for 1938 as 
also were the exports to France and 
the U.S.A., for the latter country the 
respective figures for the nine months 
of 1938 and 1945 were 898 and 1,693 
tons. Total exports to date have pro- 
duced 3,687,006 pounds against 
§,177,735 pounds in 1938. 

It is an unfortunate commentary 
on present conditions that whereas 
British papermaking needs every ton 
of materials it can obtain, Mr. J. C. 
Dawes, Director of Salvage and Re- 
covery at the Ministry of Supply, has 
stated that wastepaper collection has 
fallen since 1943 from 35,000 tons to 
16,000 tons per month, and that Great 
Britain is now actually using valuable 
shipping space by importing waste- 
paper from Sweden. 

In our last notes we touched upon 
the subject of newsprint supplies and 
as mentioned, this subject is coming 
more to the fore. We have often won- 
dered just how long British newspapers 
would stand for the inequality of dis- 
tribution. At the opening of the war 
the newspapers in a body came for- 
ward and offered a considerable re- 
duction in size. Actually the home 
production has stood at about 18 per 
cent practically all through the war, 
but during the past year several sec- 
tions of the paper consuming trades 
have had their quotas increased, par- 
ticularly the book publishers, who by 
continual agitation have managed to 
get their quotas raised to 65 per cent, 
yet newspaper quotas have stood still. 
It is, therefore, considered that the 
time has arrived for an adjustment. 
Consequently, 45 members of the 
House of Commons have challenged 
the president of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Stafford Cripps) for more sup- 
plies. 


TIMBER CONTROLLER SEEKS 
TO PROTECT CAN. MILLS ON 
DEMAND FOR PLUPWOOD 


According to the annual report of 
the Timber Controller, a letter sent 
to all exporters states the intention of 
the Controller to protect the limited 
number of Canadian pulp and paper 
mills (both from the point of view of 
demand and also for a competitive 
quality demand) which are dependent 
for a portion of peeled wood on pur- 
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RAISING WAGES TO 


THE COURSE of expanding 
their Cleveland plant facilities 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturers of corru- 
gated boxes, turned twenty-seven 
years of Towmotor materials 
handling experience and “know- 
how” to their own fullest advan- 
tage. As a result, Hinde & Dauch 
improved their method of han- 
dling large, bulky rolls of fibre 
board by installing a Tow- 
motored handling system. 

In addition to solving their 
handling equipment problem 
Hinde & Dauch achieved another 
important improvement. Because 
of the new system one man oper- 


ating a Towmotor unloads, 
transports, stacks and delivers 
rolls weighing 1500 Ibs. to 4,000 
Ibs. each, totalling 90 tons per 
day. Since he is paid on a tonnage 
basis the Towmotor operator 
actually earns more money than 
under the previous method al- 
though the cost of handling has 
been appreciably reduced. This 
“pay increase” is possible be- 
cause flexible Towmotor can 
transport and stack 3 to 6 foot 
long rolls anywhere in the plant 
without extra manual handling. 
In many of the other Hinde & 
Dauch plants throughout the 
country the Towmotor method 
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LOWER COSTS 


has already been adopted. 

For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
....a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and “know- 
how” gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. Send 
for your copy of the Towmotor 
Lift Truck ANALYSIS GUIDE today. 
Towmotor Corporation, 1220 
E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE tT UP WiTa 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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chases of pulpwood cut by neighbor- 
ing farmers from their private wood 
lots. 

Such mills have complained that 
representatives from companies in the 
United States buy up the pulpwood 
available from farmers in their areas, 
forcing them to go farther and farther 
afield for supplies, with accompanying 
higher costs due to long-range trans- 
portation, and with the continuity of 
supply highly speculative. 


Briofs ... 


>> A PLYWOOD MILL to be op- 
erated in conjunction with sawmills 
and pulp plant will be constructed by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, Washington. It is expected 
the mill will be ready for operation 
by June, 1947, and that it will employ 
200 persons and have an annual ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 square feet. 


e 


>>> A NEW BRANCH sales office 
has been opened by International Paper 
Products Division of International 
Paper Company, at 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. A. G. Clarke 
is the district sales manager, and his 
territory covers the New England 
states, including New York with the 
exception of greater New York City 
which belongs to the territory of the 
main sales office in that city. 


e 


>>P ONE OF CANADA'S newest 
outposts in its relentless war on beetles 
is the Entomological Laboratory being 
erected at Sault Ste. Marie for the On- 
tario Department of Lands and For- 
ests, at a cost in excess of $300,000. 
It is hoped the building, 150 by 50 
feet, will be completed, equipped, and 
ready for use early in June. 
5 


>>> AWARDS totaling $165 for 
suitable suggestions have been made 
by the labor-management committee 
of the Powell River Company’s pulp 
and paper mill, Powell River (B. C.). 
This brings the grand total of $2,785 
paid out by this committee for sug- 
gestions made by employees for the 
betterment of plant operations. 
5 


>>» THE QUEBEC Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which sponsors Junior For- 
estry (4-H) Clubs, has announced a 
number of $200 scholarships to be 
awarded club members in Quebec in 
1946. All 3,500 club members of the 
province are eligible, and awards will 
be made in contests for forestry craft, 
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use of electricity, forestry security, 
reforestation and kindred subjects. 
These clubs carry on a work among 
the younger generation comparable to 
that done in farming by the 4-H 
Clubs in the United States, from which 
the Quebec clubs take their name. 


>>» ONTARIO’S FOREST protec- 
tion communications system will be 
reorganized by spring, according to 
Frank A. MacDougall, Ontario Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, with 
the addition of 300 permanent steel 
towers added to the present 200 tower 
system, and permanent telephone com- 
munications installed as roads are de- 
veloped throughout northern Ontario. 
The equipment will be enlarged by 300 
trucks and tractors and 600 fire 
pumps, and the air fleet will be in- 
creased in density of air coverage for 
protection and suppression of fires. 


* 


>>> GREATER SECURITY has 
been established for employees of the 
Harvey Paper Products Company (an 
affiliate of KVP), Sturgis, Michigan, 
through a revision of its group insur- 
ance program. The plan is underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company on a_ co-operative basis 
whereby the employees contribute fixed 
amounts and the employer bears the 
balance of the entire net cost. 


e 


>>> A SALES OFFICE has been 
opened in San Francisco, California, 
by The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Clarke 
Marion, vice president of the company 
and former manager of the Champion 
plant at Hamilton, is in charge. The 
office is located at 220 Bush Street. 
+ 


>>» NEW APPOINTMENTS of 
Hammermill agents have been sent 
out by the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania. Since 1943, 
the following new branches of existing 
agencies have been appointed Hammer- 
mill agents: The Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York; Carpenter 
Paper Company, Houston, Texas; 
Newell Paper Company, Meridian, 
Mississippi; and The Dudley Paper 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 
® 


>>> A RESOLUTION has been 
forwarded to the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association by The Montreal 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
recommending the adoption by paper 
manufacturers of a single common 
basic count and sheet size, namely, 
1,000 sheets of 1,000 square inches, 
for all grades of fine and wrapping 


papers. 





>>> A PLAN TO IMPROVE its 
manufacturing facilities was recently 
announced by the Brantford Roofing 
Company for which funds are already 
in hand from the $500,000 new bond 
issue sold last fall. A new plant to 
manufacture insulated siding is to be 
erected at Brantford, Ontario, and is 
expected to be operating fully toward 
the end of the year. It will be equipped 
with the most modern designed furni- 
ture which is now under construction. 
New equipment costing $70,000 will 
be installed in the St. John (N. B.) 
plant which manufactures asphalt 
shingles. 
* 


>>> ELEVEN TIMBER properties 
totaling 93,565 acres have been added 
to the American Tree Farms system. 
The two largest units accepted for 
membership are the Crown-Zellerbach 
$1,700 acre tree farm in Columbia 
County, Oregon, and the Milwaukee 
Railroad Company’s 41,160 Milwau- 
kee-Cowlitz tree farm in_ Lewis 
County, Washington. 


e 


>>> THE MAIN OFFICE of the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin, is to be en- 
larged by the addition of a new one 
story building, 54 by 80 feet. The 
structure will be of brick and con- 
crete, and completely fireproof. Work 
on the company’s new asphalt plant 
now under construction is about two- 
thirds completed. 
5 


>>» A LOGGING BUSINESS has 
been purchased by the Fibreboard 
Products Company, Port Angeles, 
Washington. This transaction involved 
the properties of the Crescent Logging 
Company in the Olympic Peninsula of 
Washington. 
° 


>>» A CAMPAIGN OF education 
“thinning instead of skinning” for 
pulpwood and log harvesting will be 
inaugurated in Dougherty County, 
Georgia, this spring by the Southern 
States Forest Fire Commission, Inc. 


>>> A COMMERCIAL TREATY 
has been signed by Canada and Mexico 
for the purpose of increasing trade 
between the two countries from a 
1939 average of $3,500,000 to a yearly 
average of around $50,000,000. Can- 
ada’s principal exports to Mexico in- 
clude newsprint and wrapping paper, 
and of late she has been exporting 
about 15,000 tons of newsprint an- 
nually to Mexico. In return, Canada 
will take more fruits and other agri- 
cultural products of Mexico, as well as 
jewelry and raw rubber. 
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TYPICAL APPLICATION OF 6” I.P.S. 


HE Stainless Steel lane Fe of Pitts- 

burgh Piping & Equipment Company 
manufactures a comp ete line of Stainless 
steel weldin fittings. 45° and 90° Elbows, 
180° Return Bends, < sagan: Tees, Caps, 
and Lap- — Nipples, are available in 
Stainless bs. 304, 316, 321 347 
also furni 
sizes range from 1/2” to 10”; 
from. 1” to 24” diameter. 


These fittings are annealed, blasted, 
and passivated for best corrosion resist- 


ed in other an alyses. {.P 
tube 2 oes 


STAINLESS STEEL WELDING FITTINGS 


ance. The ends are accurately machine 
cut and beveled to 37-1/2° with approxi- 
—— 1/16” straight face. The radius of 
each Elbow is 1-1/2 times the nominal 
pipe diameter. 

Use of Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment 
Company Stainless Steel Fittings assures 
dimensional accuracy in your sub-assem- 
blies and greatly prematin. Lun field erection. 

Send us your specific requirements. 
We will give you complete information 
promptly, without obligation. 


STAINLESS STEEL D/V/S/ON 


10 Forty-Third Street 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*& BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Discriminating people demand coated paper— 
and the industry has worked hard and long to find the best 
coating. They have discovered that to produce high-grade 
coated paper at the speed called for by modern industry, 
it is desirable to combine a Precipitated Calcium Carbonate with the clay. 











Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation furnishes a superior Precipitated 
Calcium Carbonate for paper coating. Why? Because for several years we 
have made the production of Calcium Carbonate our business . . . as 
a result, we have acquired the necessary expertness to meet the 
exacting requirements of the paper-coating industry. 


Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate is unequaled for its brightness 
and freedom from grit and abrasiveness. Satisfied users like 
its hiding power . . . its affinity for ink . . . that uniformity 
which is essential to machine coating. 








If quality coating is a consideration in your production plans, 
avoid costly experiments . . . get acquainted with 
Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium Carbonate. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION > MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION +» WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ~~ ally te yee 
Seda Ash «+ CausticSeda + Bicarbonate of Seda + Calcium Carbonate + Calcium Chloride + Chlorine 
Hydrogen + Sodium Zincates + ## Aromatic intermediates + Dryice + Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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"In effect, it has cost 43 years to make 
the Fourdrinier wire cloth we ship you 
today. It stands for the earnest thinking 
of a great many Lindsay people; the 
use of adequate, modern machinery 
constantly improved; a wealth of sig- 
nificant data collected from expert wit- 
nesses, particularly the manufacturers 
of paper; and, as a binder, an unremit- 
ting policy, throughout four decades, of 
spending care liberally on every so- 

called “detail’’. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
Serving the Paper industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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fd the dark cloud of wartime necessity, the establishment of the successful use of 


RAYCO Linter Cotton as a base for making fine, cotton content paper, proved to be 
a silver lining. Paper manufacturers welcomed this new source of supply and found 
it speeded production by eliminating rag room operations and reducing cooking time. 


The war emergency is passing but the synthetic fiber age is growing and the need for 
a source of supply of virgin fibers for fine cotton content paper will continue. The 
technical knowledge gained by Railway Supply engineers in adapting RAYCO to 
individual mill processes, enables us to offer expert service backed by practical, in- 
the-mill experience. 

Our engineering staff will be glad to show you how clean, carefully graded and in- 


spected RAYCO Linter Cotton can easily be adapted to your particular setup and 
equipment to produce a finished cotton content paper of uniform high quality. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Plants: Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Sales O ffices: Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


LINTER 
COTTON 
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Don't invest in expensive materials-handling methods for jobs where 
an “American” Hoist and Derrick will do just as well ...and for 
thousands of dollars less. Furthermore, there are hundreds of jobs 
where derrick methods are even more efficient. 


“American” Derricks are engineered for easy and safe operation and 
moving. They’re built to meet the exacting demands of modern high- 
speed handling. They have large reserves of strength to meet all 
stresses—load-lifting, wind pressure, impact, slewing, whipping of lines, 
etc. “American” makes stiffleg, guy, gallows frame, tower, barge and 
steel erecting types—all backed by 60 years’ experience. 


See your “American” Distributor or write direct. We also build top- 
performance hoists up to 25,000 lbs. capacity, and blocks and sheaves 
for equipment manufacturers and users . . . all moderately priced. 


AMERICAN 


HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





REVOLVERS LOCOMOTIVE CRANES HOISTS DERRICKS BLOCKS AND SHEAVES CROSBY CLIPS 
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New York 18, N. Y. Chicago I, Illinois 
33 West 42nd Street 221 N. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco 11 Western Sales Division 
California Oakland 1, California 
2900 Glascock Street 


Sales & Manufacturing Representative: 
E. Long Limited -¢ Orillia, Canada 


FACTORIES: 
Oakland, Calif. Orillia, Canada 








When you install an Oliver Ringvalve Washer, you are not 
forced to operate at trunnion submergence. The Ringvalve is 
set for a low submergence of 29% but could be set even lower 
if desired. The point is the Ringvalve is capable of pulling the 
liquid from a low submergence, if necessary, to the highest 
point in the travel of liquid from vat to trunnion. Any vacuum 
drum filter operating with low submergence must do the 
same thing. 

But the question of submergence is not too important. What 
is more important is high capacity, excellent washing effi- 
ciency, adaptability to counter current washing, ability to do 
more work with fewer units . . . features that make the Oliver 
Ringvalve Washer the best buy in the industry today for 


’ washing brown and bleached stocks. Numerous repeat orders 


for Ringvalve Washers back up this statement. 


The Oliver Ringvalve Filter is described in 
Folder F-106. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


“OLIVER 
UNITED FILTERS 


INC. 


Hazleton, Pa. Melbourne, Australia ' OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 
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TITANOX ... Be brightest name in tlanium frigments 


durability to coatings for both interior and exterior use. IN PAPER 


Titanox A imparts the important qualities of opacity, brightness and printability, and is easy to handle 


because of its reddy dispersion quality. IN RUBBER \" Titanox-A supplies a high 


degree of whiteness, develops resistance to abrasion and sun discoloration. IN INKS 


Titanox-A assures greater color stability and opacity, 


In 49235, Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) was 
developed at Niagara Falls, New York, as a result 
of research by the staff of The Titanium Pigment 
Company, Inc. This was the first pure titanium diox- 
ide pigment commercially produced in the United 


T : TA be, °o xX a A States ...another “TITANIUM PIGMENT FIRST”. 


Or This new product was superior to any other 
e Titanium pigment available up until that time and 
eee another ys wrist! even approached present-day Titanox-A in opacity, 
whiteness and brightness. These improved charac- 
teristics make versatile Titanox-A the preferred pig- 

ment for a great variety of uses. 

While keeping quality uniformly high, the makers 
of Titanox pigments are also exerting every effort 
toward increasing output to meet a tremendously 
expanded industrial need. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 
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HOW TO MOTORIZE PROFIT-WISE 


Check these 8 points 





the 
eet 









1. Want Power Factor Savings ? — This is the 
profitable p/us-value of Synchronous Motors. 
Because they can operate at leading power factor, 
synchronous motors on any drive can help reduce 
power costs, improve efficiency of your power system. 





> 
i 


BRS 
a4 
ia} 


5. Need Constant Speed? — Synchronous 
Motors are “‘geared”’, so to speak, to line frequency, 
speed is unaffected by variations in load or voltage. 
Drives like crushers, pumps, and motor-generator 
sets use this feature to advantage. 


hry 
- 


> 
3. 





2. Want Lower Power Costs?— Synchronous 
Motors are highly efficient in converting electrical 
to mechanical power. And, higher motor efficiency 
can mean a lot of dollars saved in power costs... 
help to lower production costs! e 


6. Need High Stability ?— Will unnecessary 
motor shutdowns due to voltage dips seriously affect 
continuity of plant processing? Synchronous Motors, 
because pull-out torque decreases only directly with 
voltage reduction, afford highest protection. 





3. Want Drive Simplicity?—Like to avoid belts 
or other speed reducers where possible? Synchronous 
Motors, mounted on shaft of driven machine, have 
inherent simplicity, ruggedness and high economy 
regardless of speed. ad 


7. Want Direct Drive?— Synchronous Motors 
are adaptable and economical, directly coupled to 
the load, at speeds down to 72 rpm. Compressors, 
pumps, grinding and pulverizing mills, rubber mills, 
are profitable direct drive applications. 





4. Need Minimum Maintenance?—Will your 
motors be installed where lack of skilled electrical 
help makes maintenance an important factor? Direct- 
connected Synchronous Motors practically need no 
attention other than occasional cleaning. 





This folder... 





In motorizing your new big drives, you will 
want to specify—and buy—with an eye to the 
future. You will want to motorize profit-wise! 
E-M Synchronous Motors... the result of ad- 
vanced motor engineering...can provide many 
money-saving features for you. 

Let a half-century of large motor specializa- 
tion work for you . . . E-M engineers in field and 
factory are specialists in synchronous motor 
application. They’ll be glad to recommend 
profit-making motors for your drives. There are 
E-M offices in 50 principal cities. 


A-2025 
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8. Need Space Saving? — Will gears or other 
speed reducers take up valuable production space? 
Direct-connected Synchronous Motors, designed for 
the desired speed, can help you save valuable plant 
space and extra building costs. 


illustrates examples of ‘‘Motorizing Profit-Wise’’ 


A copy will gladly be sent on request...ask for No. FF-11 
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FREE STOCK... 


Fibres of pine produced by the Asplund 
DEFIBRATOR. Note that the high yield of 
fibre is free and can be easily dewatered. 


DEFI ATOR 


Sold exclusively in the United States and Canada by American Defibrator Company 


AMERICAN DEFIBRATOR, INC., CHRYSLER BUILDING e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Cotrtesy The Black Clawson Co. 


UNIFORM ECONOMY IN 
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uniformity makes 
the big difference 


RICHLAND TRIPLEX DRYER FELTS 


Uniform economy because the felts themselves are uniform in weave, strength, toughness, 
smoothness, high porosity, resistance to stretch and shrinkage . . . Qualities you can depend 
on consistently when you specify RICHLAND TRIPLEX all-cotton dryer felts. 


‘TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS Selling Gy. Agenis 
40 WORTH ST. » NEW YORK 


ranch Offices: CHICAGO e NEW ORLEANS e ATLANTA e BALTIMORE e BOSTON e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Converts 


CORN STARCH 


INTO THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL TUB SIZING, 
CALENDER SIZING AND 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES aye 


v 


V 


R. 1. VANDERBILT CO., in. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Paper. Consumption. Stymiad 


>>» CONSUMPTION OF paper 
products is stymied. It has been 
stymied since 1941. In 1946 we are 
in the fifth year of stymied paper prod- 
ucts—for there will be no increase in 
production this year. 

In 1900, the United States con- 
sumed 2,167,593 tons of paper. For 
the net 41 years there was a continu- 
ous expansion, until the peek—20,- 
418,188 tons—was reached. 

Then, consumption stopped gaining. 
It dropped to 19,780,441 tons in 1942; 
in 1943, it was 19,478,195 tons; it 
was 19,485,887 tons in 1944; and 19,- 
822,453 tons in 1945—an average de- 
cline of 776,444 tons a year for those 
four years. 

The first 42 years of this century— 
from 1900 to 1941 inclusive—showed 
an increased consumption of 434,540 
tons for each year. 

There the expansion stopped short— 
it went into reverse. 

The following four years show that 
consumption declined at the average 
rate of 776,444 tons per year. In 


four years the average decline per year 
has been 341,904 tons greater than was 
the average gain per year for 42 years. 

Manifestly, something has gone sour. 
What is it? 

The two primary factors responsible 
for the amazing 42-year increase in 
paper consumption are population and 
paper supply. 

Has the population shown a sud- 
den, drastic decline? 

It has not! The population increase 
for the five years—1941 to 1945 in- 
clusive—is estimated by the Bureau of 
Census to be 8,039,965. 

The total increase of population in 
the previous ten years—1931 to 1940 
inclusive—was 8,894,329. 

On that basis, it seems our popula- 
tion is increasing at a rate about double 
that of the decade prior to 1941. Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting to note that 
from 1900 to 1941, our population 
increase was 75 per cent. 

From 1900 to 1941, the per capita 
consumption of paper rose from 58 
pounds to 309 pounds—an increase of 


432 per cent. The ratio of per capita 
percentage increase to population in- 
crease, therefore, is as six to one. In 
other words, our paper consumption 
increased six times father than our pop- 
ulation increased up to 1941. 

Then the paper supply factor in 
the consumption equation stopped, and 
since then has done a tail spin. 

But the population factor has kept 
right on its upward swing at an ac- 
celerated rate, greater than in the pre- 
1941 years. More people always have’ 
consumed more paper. 

The present situation is more and 
more population increase, with less and 
less paper for consumption. Immi- 
nently, a drastic paper shortage will be 
experienced unless a greater paper sup- 
ply can be obtained from somewhere. 
But where? 

Recently, the Public Printer at 
Washington asked for bids on 8,850 
tons of paper. He received bids on 
only 1,500 tons—less than 20 per cent 
of his requirements. Now he wants 
to know where he can get the balance 
of the paper he needs—and so do thou- 
sands of other paper consumers whose 
operations will be curtailed, because 
paper is unobtainable. 

Reconversion is not important now 
—it went out of the window long ago. 
Maintenance of our existent operations 
is the paramount question today. Those 
operations will be retarded seriously 
this year unless more paper can be pro- 
cured somehow from somewhere to 
supply essential consumption. In the 
meantime, consumption is stymied be- 


hind the eight ball. 
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And. Whats Impossible ? 


>>> A TRAIN OF THOUGHT 
that must have come to many visitors 
to the 20th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries was: “Don’t say, ‘It can’t 
be done,’ or at least don’t make such 
a statement without due qualification.” 
This show, held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, February 25- 
March 2, 1946, crystallized, precipi- 
tated, or otherwise brought together 
into a vast display many of the newer 
developments in processing equipment, 
chemical materials, scientific appa- 
ratus, structural materials, etc. There 
were nearly 400 exhibits and they oc- 
cupied four floors of the Palace. 

In every exhibit there was some- 
thing to see and something to learn. 
Possibly, the exhibit of greatest gen- 
eral interest was that of the American 
Chemical Society on atomic energy. 
This exhibit included twelve panels 
which illustrated and explained the 


distribution sources and procurement 
of uranium, the development of plu- 
tonium, nuclear fissions and chain re- 
actions, separation of U-235, and 
finally a panel suggesting that “the 
atom can be friendly if men choose,” 
and indicating some of the ways in 
which applications of nuclear physics 
may be developed as a source of con- 
structive aids to human progress. 

Process equipment, which formed 
the bulk of the show, covered the range 
from laboratory and pilot plant equip- 
ment to full-sized machinery in work- 
ing condition. Some of it was in actual 
or simulated operation. 

Evidence cropped out in a number 
of places of efforts being made by en- 
gineers and designers to get away from 
batch operations by developing equip- 
ment for continuous processing. 

To get the pulse of the show, it was 
only necessary to stop for a short time, 
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almost anywhere on any one of the 
exhibition floors, to look around and 
to listen. It was certainly a meeting 
place for interchange of ideas and for 
broadening of industrial horizons. 
Both the exhibitor and the visitor prof - 
ited. 

Countless questions were answered. 
Many questions, no doubt, could not 
be answered. Yet, answered or unan- 
swered, each question brought out new 
ideas. 

Whether the ideas develop into 
something bigger and better than they 
were projected depends upon the use 
to which they are put. Just as O. W. 
Holmes has written, “Many ideas grow 
better when transplanted into another 
mind than in the one where they 
sprung up. That which was a weed in 
one intelligence becomes a flower in 
the other, and a flower again dwindles 
down to a mere weed by the same 
change.” 

To the alert and keen, however, the 
challenge of the show is certainly, 
“And what's impossible?” 
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Extroversial Thoughts 


on Controversial Matters 


>>P OUT OF THE WELTER of 
the War came many new and benefi- 
cial innovations. All sorts of mechan- 
ical and pharmaceutical advances such 
as sulfa drugs, penicillin, radar, and 
atomic energy. So far-reaching can 
be the effects of these new develop- 
ments that only time can be the meas- 
ure of their influence. 

Another deep digging advance to- 
ward the reduction in frequency, if 
not the elimination, of future wars is 
the new system of assigning criminal 
responsibility to the rulers of the ag- 
gressor nations. Hitherto all the Alex- 
anders, Caesars, Napoleons, Hohenzol- 
lerns, Hindenburgs, Von Tirpitz, etc., 
went Scott free after their war was 
over. If not free, they landed in exile, 
but were not punished by death. 

Now, thank Heaven, we are duly 
trying and executing the war crim- 
inals—be it Goering and Hess or Yam- 
ashita and Tojo. This is a new action 
which should give pause to many a 
future Hitler or Mussolini before they 
start aggression. 

Right along these lines, I wonder if 
there isn’t a thought here regarding 
labor-management troubles? Prob- 
ably no one would recommend the 
execution of Murray, Lewis, Sloan or 
E. G. Budd because they cannot settle 
wage and hour differences without a 
strike. But when five or six labor 


leaders in control of a very few thou- 
sand tugs and lighters can throw all 
Manhattan Island into cold darkness— 
can jeopardize the health, wealth and 
well-being of 7 million people—it 
would seem entirely within the bounds 
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of justice to give those men a 90-day 
taste of jail fare. 

If labor leaders (or industrialists) 
knew that their drastic actions, which 
vitally affect so many people, would be 
taken to court and tried by due process 
of law—and knew also that the loser 
would be subjected to heavy jail and 
fine sentence—there might easily be 
far less frequent ruptures in labor- 
management relations. 

Back in the old days of industrial 
monopoly—when “trusts” were really 
trusts, and some of the railroads had 
a “public-be-damned” policy—labor 
had very real cause for complaint of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
At that time it was management 
which imposed hardships on the mil- 
lions and should have been punished 
for its selfishness. Now it is labor, and 
frequently a very small, obscure union, 
that can cause untold suffering by de- 
priving little children of milk, the 
sick and needy of telephone service or 
the housewife of meat. And all such 
criminally selfish humans should be 
made responsible for their actions. 

Few persons advocate legislating 
labor unions out of existence any more 
than they would propose legislating 
corporations out of existence. Both 
labor and management have their 
places in our economic welfare. But 
they have their responsibilities, too, 
and should be made to fulfill them— 


or go to jail. 


War Debts 


It has seemed to me as far back as 
1921, when practically all nations with 








the exception of Finland repudiated 
their war debts, that there was a rela- 
tively simple solution to the problem 
of settling war debts. Mine is a rad- 
ical scheme and one that would doubt- 
less raise a cyclone of editorial oppo- 
sition and bring in its wake a flock of 
social problems, but by jiminy, it is 
a plan that would eliminate the twenty 
or thirty years of dunning and bick- 
ering and “adjusting,” all of which 
leads to strained international rela- 
tions. Let’s make England the guinea 
pig in my plan. For her I propose 
saying: 

“Look, John Bull, you owe us 
umpty--umph billion dollars. And 
you have nothing with which to liqui- 
date that debt, either by money or 
goods. But you do have possessions— 
and possessions which the United States 
needs. You cede to us Bermuda, Nas- 
sau and Trinidad and we will consider 
the debt paid. Obviously we will treat 
them the same as we do our present- 
day possessions of Hawaii, Virgin 
Islands, Philippines, Panama Canal 
Zone, etc. We may even give them 
their independence some day as we 
did to Cuba and as we intend to do 
with the Philippines. But all that is 
in the offing and our business. We need 
these nearby outposts for our military 
and economic welfare, and we do want 
to clean the financial debt sale.” 

Get the idea? Seward met a storm 
of protest over paying Russia 90 mil- 
lion dollars for Alaska, but time 
showed “Seward’s Folly” to have been 
a good buy. 

Probably the umpty-steen billion 
dollars we would be giving (“giving,” 
my eye! . . . we'll never collect many 
of ’em anyway) for those three pieces 
of property would be too high to be 
justified by economic return. But 
who can measure the value of strategic 
military outposts in time of dire stress. 
Those outposts might be the means 
for literally saving the nation. 

What do you say? Let’s trade a 
noncollectible bill and international 
bickering for some property we really 
need. 

Incorporation 

An industrial firm, when properly 
financed and ordered, may become a 
corporation. This form of legal proce- 
dure brings both restrictions and bene- 
fits, responsibilities, and __priviliges. 
Labor unions should be forced to in- 
corporate in the same way, that they 
might enjoy those same benefits and 
restrictions, responsibilities, and privi- 
leges. And also be forced to render 
accurate accounting of income and 
outgo, and to pay federal and state 
taxes the same as corporations. Labor, 
today, is Big Business—and as such 
should be so treated. 
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General view of Link-Belt Sludge Collector and Chemical Slow 
Mixer installation at Beach & Arthur Paper Co., Modena, Pa. 


LINK-BELT 
SLUDGE COLLECTOR 
RECOVERS 90% OF SOLIDS 
FROM “WHITE WATER” 


State laws which prohibit discharging factory 


Settling Tank for the settling of coagulated wastes; showing one flight, 


wastes into streams, point attention to the need chain, sprocket and shaft of L-B Sludge Collector; Roto-line scum skim- 
: : . : mer; baffie board and troughs for run-off of treated waste water. Wate: 
for the efficient Link-Belt Straightline sludge col- icon leuevad t> cee conteneana. 


lectors, scum skimmers and slow mixers. Many 
industries find this equipment enables them to 
conform to legal requirements and at the same 
time recover valuable solids, otherwise unavoid- 
ably lost in waste water. 


Pictured here is an installation at Beach & 
Arthur Paper Co., Modena, Pa.; one of several mills 
similarly equipped by Link-Belt, along the his- 
toric Brandywine Creek. 450,000 gallons of waste 
water are handled at the Modena plant each 24 
hours, from which 1800 Ibs. of pulp are recovered. 


Sludge collectors and slow mixers are part of 
a comprehensive line of conveying, screening, pow- 
er transmission and preparation equipment, engi- 
neered and built by Link-Belt Company. 





Mixing Tank for coagulation of chemicals and waste; contains one L-B 
slow mixer. 

LINK- BE LT co MPANY Py Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in Princi- 





pal Cities. 10,296 
Engineered, 
Built and Backed y 
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—for Heavy-duty Exhaust 
Service— 


Designed to give you the kind of 
exhaust fan you want, the new 
Buffalo Industrial Exhauster com- 
bines all the design advantages 
which have come from 68 years 
of fan building with the latest 
improvements in manufacturing 
technique. 


A big. husky, ruggedly built fan, 
it will handle your hardest air- 
and-material-moving jobs with 
ease. Adjustable and reversible, 
it's easy to shift from one loca- 
tion to another when required. 
All welded construction saves 
weight, but provides great 
strength. Heavy-duty, self-align- 
ing ball bearings, one fixed, one 
floating are standard equipment. 


Rotors are available in two 
types, both newly designed for maximum strength and efficiency, Type “MW” 
when material is to be handled, Type”AW” for air. Both rotors are all-welded 
construction so that there are no rivet or 
bolt-heads to reduce overall efficiency. 


This new Data Bulletin Where corrosive fumes are handled, the 
i Bie pe oe NeW Industrial Exhauster is well fitted for 
details and ratings on rubber-lining and where fans are required 
the efficient new pulalo of special metals the design is also most 


Write for Bulletin satisfactory. 


3576. 
If you have use for Industrial Exhaust fans, 
ask for the bulletin illustrated at the left. 


NE W J Buffalo Forge Company 
Industrial 
Exhausters 
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3 ways 
to CONTROL 
TEMPERA TURE 


pei WITH 
BAILEY PYROTRON 
ELECTRONIC RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS 


1. FOR AIR-OPERATED SYSTEMS 
A free floating air pilot valve actuated by the UNUSUAL FEATURES OF 


Pyrotron slidewire unit establishes an air load- 
ing pressure for the control of valves and THE BAILEY PYROTRON 
drives. Adjustments and relays provide flexi- 
bility of range, sensitivity, and speed of re- ELECTRONIC RESISTANCE THERMOMETER 
sponse, cs well as reset action, easy coordina- 
tion with other factors, and remote manual . Resists vibration and shock. 
control. 


2. FOR ON-OFF ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


























. Needs no careful leveling. 


. Motor drive provides abundant power 


By Electronic Relay—Two slidewires, one set for operation of recording pen, con- 
manually to the desired temperature standard troller, alarms and signals. 

by a convenient knob and scale, and the 

other automatically positioned by the Pyro- . Simple a-c measuring bridge needs no 


tron slidewire unit, form a control bridge which battery. 
operates an electronic relay. 


By Electric Contacts — Adjustable cam on 
Pyrotron slidewire unit operates a totally 
enclosed snap switch. 


3. FOR MODULATED ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS Na Sg pi FE grb 


A control bridge formed by two slidewires simplifies replacement. 


establishes a small signal voltage which : é ‘ . 
changes in phase and intensity to operate a For details on this unusual Electronic Resist- 


standard electronic contro! unit. The d-c out- ance Thermometer, which indicates, records 
put of this unit is accurately regulated accord- and controls temperatures between —100°F. 
ing to the signal and applied to a saturable and 1200°F. ask for Bulletin 230-A. P-10 
core reactor to vary voltage on the a-c 
heating circuit. 


BAILEY METER COMPANY 


1050 IVANHOE ROAD . ° . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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. Sturdy electronic units keep the bridge 
in continuous balance and replace the 
usual galvanometer and its attendant 
mechanism for step by step balancing. 
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Paper Mill Sites 
in 
South Carolina 





























“Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc., New York, N.Y. American Map Co., New York, N.Y. 


HIGH LIGHTS: south Carolina makes no claim to being a leading papermaking State. Even the date of its 
first establishment remains a matter of speculation. In the Chronology of Paper included in Dard Hunter’s latest book, 
Papermaking (1943), we find it stated “The earliest paper mill of South Carolina was probably not established before 
1810.” Week’s History of Paper Manufacturing in the United States has nothing whatever to say about South Carolina. 
Perhaps some native historian hearing of this dearth of information may come forward with more facts. 


There are, however, two important paper mills which should be mentioned. The property of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company at Charleston has a rated capacity of 400 tons daily of kraft wrapping and container board. The 
Southern Kraft Division of the International Paper Company at Georgetown, with a rated capacity of 1450 tons daily, 
makes liner board, corrugating board and unbleached pulp. A third concern making products for consumption by the 
owners is the Sonoco Products Company at Hartsville, and its Carolina Fibre Division. 


Of interest to the paper industry is the fact that much of the best domestic clay used for papermaking is mined in the 
State of South Carolina. 


Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Sales Manager 


BRADFORD WEST . WILLIAMN.CONNOR Jr . LH. BREYFOGLE | CHAS.E.BERTSCHY | L CAMPBELL . BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. Lid. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. CANTON, MASS. KALAMAZOO, MICH. MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAVANNAN, GA. PACIFIC COAST 
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New Product? Textile Processing 


Do Your Operations Require 











For Color Lakes and Pigments 


















Sizing Special Papers Leather Tanning 








* Size: Approx. 24” 


Packing: Barrels or Drums, 
360 Ibs. net 





Size: Thru 8 Mesh 


Packing: Barrels or Drums, 
380 Ibs. net 


Paper bags, 
100 Ibs. net 
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Raw Material for Other 
industrial Chemicals 











Producing Inorganic Reagents 





Is yours one of the special processes requiring Aluminum 
Sulfate of consistently low iron content? If so, choose Gen- 
eral Chemical Iron-Free Alum . . . a superior product devel- 
oped expressly to meet industry’s exacting demands. 

Its uniformly high quality is the result of General Chemi- 
cal’s advanced manufacturing control techniques combined 
with all the skill and experience the Company has gained 
in almost half a century as the nation’s foremost producer 
of alum for industry. 

General Chemical Iron-Free Alum is available in lump 
and ground sizes. For immediate delivery from conveniently 
located shipping points, phone or write the nearest General 
Chemical Sales & Technical Service Office today. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET * NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 

Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Beidgnpen: 

(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) © icago * Cleveland « 

Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Providence (R.1.) * San Francisco © Seattle 
St. Louis ¢ Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(a Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal + Terente « Vancouver 


ane 
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PROVE TO 
YOURSELF! Com pa i e 


See How This Revolutionary New Method of |] 
—Bigger Savings— Higher Grade of Pulp Than is|] 








we COMPARE WOOD LOSSES! 


Many mills using out-moded barking equipment experience 
unnecessarily high wood losses . . . in saw kerf, broom- 
ing, through rossing, hand-cleaning, chipping, etc. In 
such mills A-C’s new “Streambarker” materially reduces 
loss — because it can eliminate brooming, rossing and 
hand-cleaning — can minimize saw kerf and chipper loss! 





an?) -———— @ « The old way—not only bigher wood losses, but more 
, equipment, more operations than with the new, improved 
“Streambarker” method! In many cases, “Streambarker” 


, , , can eliminate slashers, rossers, hand-cleaning tools—can 
reduce number and length of conveyors—can clean logs 


” ! 
L£ NEW "S TREAMBARKER’SYSTEM better and at lower cost than by other methods! 


wi COMPARE SPACE! 


20- 4 5° “Streambarker” requires far less space than conventional 
Pt = barking equipment. Compare its 20 by 7 ft. size with that 

of a 45 by 12 ft. drum barker and you see what we mean! 
By eliminating and simplifying related os it pro- 
vides still more room, reduces housing Want more 


information? Call or write for Bulletin B6341. 1964 


























PREPARATION - ene COOKING — Digesters, Blow WET ROOM — vibrating-type 
Barkers, Chip Screens, Tanks, Kilns, Slakers, Heat screens for use os Thickeners, 
Slashers, Interplane Liston Exchangers, Condensers. for dewatering rejects. 
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Streambarker 


Hydraulic Barking Gives You Bigger Production 
Possible with Conventional Barking Equipment! 














WATER, AT 650 to 800 LBS. PRESSURE, BARKS 


LOGS CLEAN-—-SAVES AVERAGE MILL UP TO ke geen See of 
season in cui 
$69,000 A YEAR IN BROOMING ALONE! ane: typical U. S. ils se ow peg 
ow from 8 to 14 cords of pepees 
per hour through “Strcombarher 
—with 20 brooming; sticks 
barked clean, with zo dirt, zo sur- 
face rot. And these averages are 
based on 90, four-foot sticks per 
cord! “Streambarker” removes bark 
from pulpwood sticks—4 to 8 feet 
long, 4 to 18 inches in diameter. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
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de- ' Power MOTORS & CONTROLS — al 
hines, Severatign,‘Bisiribulon and fyecs one ond id é< Motor, Ys 
pr amnyoann Wy Fae 


‘MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Sot 


THE COTTRELL PROCESS OF 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 





EK OR GAS CLEANING, smoke abatement and removal of dust, 
fume, tar and other suspended matter from gas, there has been 
one universally accepted process for more than thirty years. In an- 
swer to your special problem, a Cottrell installation incorporating 
this rich experience in research, development and worldwide oper- 


ation means the complete fulfillment of your requirements. 





RESEARCH CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 17: 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
CnI1caGo 3: 122 $0. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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lustrous 
lacquer 


coatings 
SANTOLITE 


A straw hat and a woman's lacquered nails are pictured here 
to highlight a number of important qualities imparted by the 
Santolites* to lacquer coatings—high gloss, good adhesion, 
resistance to moisture penetration and hardness. 


There are three Monsanto Santolites, each with characteristic 
qualities that suit them for specific uses. They impart unusual 
hardening effects to cellulose esters and have special value in 
increasing the resistance of moisture penetration of cellulose 
ester compositions. They can be employed in spraying, dipping 
and brushing lacquers to make clear, colorless coatings of high 
gloss and good adhesion. 


Samples for experimental work will be furnished promptly. 
Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincin- 
nati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


OTDANICOA Ves 
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THE SANTOLITES 
Condensation Products of Aromatic Sulfonamides with Formaldehyde 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SANTOLITES 












































MS-80% SOLN MHP K-5 
light colored Hord, nearly | Clear, light yel- 
Coler and form viscous liquids colorless resin | low sticky resin 
Specific gravity 1.2098 1.350 1.3022 
ot 25°C. (Approx.) (Approx.) (Approx.) 
1.545 at 25°C tas% tee soni | 1.5450 et S0°C 
45 at ° norma \. at “ 
Refractive Index | “(Approx.) | Butyl Acetate) | (Approx.) 
(Approx.) 
Soluble in practically all organic solvents except 
Solubility petroleum hydrocarbons and varnish oils. 
in 
Cellulose Over 100 Over 100 Over 100 
Acetate** 
Retentivity in 
Cellulose Over 100 Over 100 Over 100 
Nitrate** 
Acid Number Neutral Neutral 10 Max. 
SANTOUTE MS-80% SOLUTION — Supplied at 80% solids in 
solution with 20% normal Buty! Acetate also as 100% solids. 


*Retentivity is given in parts per 100 parts by weight of the 
Celiviose Nitrate or Cellulose Acetate. 
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For Your Alum System 


Duriron offers Permanent Corrosion Resistance 
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DURIRON 


PIPE 
FITTINGS 
VALVES 
TANK OUTLETS 











OISTRIGUTOR PIPES TO BEATERS STOCK CHEST OR JORDAN 


1 DURIRON is practically unaffected by alum solutions 
e 


of any strength or temperature. Duriron systems in- 


4 DURIRON DURCOPUMBPS, with full ball bearings, 
* deep stuffing boxes with grease or liquid seal, molded 
ring packings, and convertible wet ends, can be had in 
sizes from 1” to 6”. Designed specifically for acid 
service. Deliveries under heavy demand but gradually 
improving and comparable to that of similar equipment 
in less resistant alloys. 
5, DURIRON split-flanged PIPE AND FITTINGS can 
* be furnished in sizes from 1” to 8”. Shipments in the 
smaller sizes are usually prompt. 


DURIRON TANK OUTLETS are available for con- 


stalled in the early ’20s are still operating. 


2 DURIRON CIRCULATING STEAM JETS heat and 
s 
agitate at the same time, speeding the dissolving of 
alum and providing a thoroughly mixed solution. Tank 


vibration is eliminated. Six models are available. 


3 DURIRON non-sticking PLUG VALVES, regulating 
3 





Y VALVES, and other types can be furnished. De- 
livery of all sizes and types is not immediate, but it’s 


reasonable. 


* crete and wood tanks in sizes 1” to 8”; also for thin- 
walled steel tanks in 1” to 4” sizes. Many of these are 
in stock. 


The Duriron plant at Dayton, Ohio, is the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to the production of corrosion-resisting 
alloys and equipment. 
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ODGERS§--«. 


How do you pull Jordan Plugs?.... 


Rodgers 200 ton 
Special Univer- 
sal Press with 
Rodgers 4-speed 
Hand Pump. 


+e Send for this catalog 
giving specifications and other 
interesting information, Free, 
of course. 


...As Easy As This? 


HERE is a “hard-way” and an ‘“‘easy-way’ to do things—the illus- 

tration above shows the “easy-way” to slip a Jordan Plug from the 
shaft. The operation consisted of the simple assembly of the Rodgers 
200 ton Universal around the unit, using standard extension rods for 
extra length, and applying power with a Rodgers 4-speed Hand Pump. 
At 100 tons pressure the plug loosened and was moved down and off 
the shaft with from 10 to 20 tons pressure. The job was short and 
easy. How do you do it? 

A Rodgers Universal handles 101 pulling, pressing or clamping 
jobs—it operates on its side or on a stand like an ordinary press. It is 
flexible, rugged and has tested strength for safety. Power is supplied 
by the Hand Pump or by a Rodgers Power-pump unit. Capacities 
range from 50 to 200 tons. 

You will find many uses for a Rodgers around your mill—pulling 
Jordan plugs, pulpstones, gears; pressing bushings, pins; other tough 
jobs of clamping or jacking. It will pay off in time and labor savings. 

Why not write us for complete details today. You'll be glad you did. 


Crawler-Track Presses 7457 Walker St., St. Lovis Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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MERICA’S PAPERMAKERS are busy | 
men these days—busy as they’ve | 
never been before. 

With good reason: just as war 
must be waged on paper before 
the guns are fired, so must peace- 
time production be planned and 
scheduled on paper before the 
wheels turn. 

The challenge is to produce 
enough paper to supply the need. 
Here at Hammermill we are meet-_ 
ing that challenge with the greatest 


production in our history. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY *« ERIE, PA. 


E~ 
ry 


L 
I 
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A new design in suction pipe covers, 





Ryertex engineered for greater efficiency. 


Felts Last Longer 


with Ryertex Suction Pipe Covers 


Ryertex, an ideal suction pipe cover material, is composed 
of layers of special cotton fabric impregnated with syn- 
thetic resin and molded together under heat and pressure. 
Case histories show that this laminated plastic may save 
you the cost of one or more felts every year because: 


1. Ryertex has an extremely low coefficient of friction 
and a surface that actually improves with use—felts glide 
smoothly over it with a minimum of wear. 

2. The carefully engineered design of Ryertex suction 
pipe covers eliminates sharp edges where excessive wear 
usually occurs, contributing still longer felt life. 


Ryertex design also permits felts to flex easily, resulting 
in increased efficiency with better drainage and helpful self 
cleaning of felts. Let our engineers work with you in 
adapting Ryertex suction pipe covers to your specific 
prob!em. 

Other paper mill applications for Ryertex include: 
Forming boards and suction box covers, also bearings on 
calender stacks, beaters, jordans, refiners, washers, bleach- 
ers, grinders, conveyors, drum barkers, wet presses, deck- 
ers, screens, knotters, etc. For further information contact 
the nearest Ryerson office. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Ryertex Division: Chicago 





New York e Los Angeles 


RYERTEX,,,n< BEARINGS | 
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>>» MANY PROBLEMS will face 
the paper industry during the postwar 
period. Some of these can be fore- 
seen, others cannot be anticipated at 
the present. 


Labor Relations 

The labor problem is with us now. 
We are fortunate in the labor rela- 
tions that generally prevail in the 
paper industry. These are due in a 
large part to the enlightened policies 
that are generally pursued by most 
of the mills. These good relations have 
been facilitated by an active indus- 
trial relations program carried out 
-hrough our Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. This is a working committee 
which meets regularly to consider 
such problems as labor supply, safety, 
training, labor statistics, labor-saving 
devices and all the problems of hu- 
man relations that are so important. 
A staff member devotes his entire.time 
to this subject. He is supported by 
the labor statistics which are pre- 
pared by our statistical department. 
These are gathered in co-operation 
with the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. Regular publications include 
the Labor and Operating Section of 
the Monthly Statistical Summary, the 
Quarterly Labor Review, and an 
annual Survey of Wage Rates. In ad- 
dition to these, many investigations 
are carried out at the request of the 
committees with respect to particular 
problems. The survey of the possibil- 
ity of increased employment for re- 
turning veterans made over a year ago 
indicated, for example, that there 
would be about 30,000 jobs in the in- 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


MARCH, 1946 


E. W. TINKER, Executive Secretary 


dustry awaiting the veterans when the 
war ended. The industry has had no 
trouble in absorbing returned veter- 
ans and in fact an active campaign to 
recruit woods operators is now being 
conducted in co-operation with United 
States Employment Service. 

In commenting on the standards at- 
tained in the field of labor statistics, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recently wrote: 

“While I knew that APPA had an 
active statistical program I was not 
aware of the extent of its activity in 
this field and I found the “Quarterly 
Labor Review” particularly interest- 
ing. This is certainly one of the finest 
statistical jobs done by a trade asso- 
ciation.” 
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The American Paper and Pulp Association 
In the Postwar Poriod. 


Statistics 


In the field of economic trends, the 
statistical services of the Divisional 
Associations and the APPA co-oper- 
ate to help provide the analysis of 
trends and the current data which are 
so necessary for present day business 
decisions. This statistical work is well 
established. The store of data that has 
accumulated over the past years is 
kept available while studies to meet 
current conditions are continually be- 
ing made. The statistical work of the 
associations is expected to provide the 
sinews of fact and analysis needed to 
meet new problems as they arise. 


Forestry 

Forestry problems will undoubtedly 
receive active consideration in the 
postwar period. Active surveys of 
forest land ownership and practices 
have been conducted by the APPA. 
These indicate that very progressive 
sustained yield practices of forest man- 
agement are widespread in the paper 
industry’s timber stands. Our For- 
estry Committee has been interested 
in the broad aspects of this subject. 

In this field the Association is ac- 
tively joining with other wood-using 
industries in the work of the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
‘Closely associated with this move- 
ment is the work of the Forest Indus- 
tries Information Committees and 
such splendid organizations as that of 
“Trees for Tomorrow” in Wisconsin. 


Research and Technical Problems 


The utilization of hitherto unused 
wood species is undoubtedly in the 
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offing.. The industry historically has 
extended its field of operations through 
the extension of its ability to use other 
fibers. The technical aspects of the 
industry’s operations are well organ- 
ized through the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, the Technical Committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and through its affiliated or- 
ganization, the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Many new developments in paper 
are expected to increase its use in the 
near future. 


Public Relations 

The paper industry came through 
the war with a greatly increased ap- 
preciation of its importance in the 
public consciousness. The industry 
should plan actively to maintain this 
favorable attitude so far as possible. 
The Public Relations Committee is 
now working on this problem. 
Foreign Trade 

With other papermaking areas of 
the world practically out of the inter- 
national market for paper, the North 
American continent is the only paper- 
making area in a position to supply 
paper to the world. Now is the time, 
if ever, for the American industry to 
establish itself firmly in these export 
markets. We are organizing an Export 
Committee to supervise the dissemina- 
tion of information on export markets 
and marketing problems by the As- 
sociation’s staff. 


Traffic 

The over-all traffic problems that 
confront the industry have prompted 
the Association’s active Traffic Com- 
mittee to recommend that the Asso- 
ciation employ an expert traffic man 
on its staff. This has met with the 
approval of the Executive Committee 
and the Board of Governors and it is 
expected such a man will be engaged 
before long. His function will be to 
deal exclusively with industry-wide 
trafic problems. 


Legislation and Public Affairs 

An industry, such as this, with as- 
sets of close to $3,000,000,000, needs 
to be in touch with legislation and 
government action. The APPA Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs is the policy- 
making body with respect to these 
problems. A definite stand has been 
taken against the maintenance of a 
Washington lobby. During the war 
it was necessary to maintain a Wash- 
ington office to keep the industry in- 
formed concerning the multitude of 
regulations controlling every aspect of 
production, distribution and prices 
that came from the war agencies. 
This is being continued as long as it 
proves useful to the industry. It will 
also furnish a point of contact with 
the departments and congressional 
committees -for informational pur- 
poses. Representation of the Associa- 
tion’s position on public affairs and 
legislation will be subject to the direc- 
tion and control of Committee on 


Public Affairs. Generally speaking, 
presentation will be handled by in- 


. dustry executives. 


Among the subjects which in the 
near future may come up for the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Public 
Affairs will be international trade 
agreements. The committee will be 
in a position to present to the proper 
agency the considered judgment of the 
industry with respect to matters af- 
fecting the paper industry. 


Government Agencies 


The importance of continued indus- 
try liaison with governmental agencies 
is recognized. Maintenance of orderly 
contracts to facilitate the presentation 
of the industry’s views is recognized 
as an essential activity and planned 
accordingly. 


General 


The trade associations of the pulp 
and paper industry are organized on 
a federated basis. This arrangement 
promotes flexibility in the performance 
of the normal functions. The divi- 
sional associations handle the detailed 
work associated with particular grade 
problems. The American Paper and 
Pulp Association handles the problems 
of an over-all nature that are com- 
mon problems of the industry. With 
this seasoned organization and a back- 
ground of wartime accomplishments, 
the Association hopes to continue to 
render to the paper industry the type 
of service it requires. 


Employer Handling of Patent Problems 


>D>D As the “gadgetry genius” of the 
nation leaves the hush-hush sanctums 
of government work and returns to 
private industry, more and more com- 
panies are turning their attention to 
patent problems on new and useful 
inventions developed by employees. 

Guided by the involved problems 
presented in this field by its members, 
the Labor Relations Institute, New 
York points out that all companies 
should have definite policies on inven- 
tion patent rights and offers the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions: 

1. Common practice dictates that, 
where a man is hired for the sole and 


primary purpose of making inventions, 
all inventions so made belong to the 
company—and the inventor should be 


required to sign an agreement to this 
effect. 
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2. All employees engaged in a 
“technical” capacity should be re- 
quired to sign a general agreement 
giving the company the right to own 
and patent any inventions that they 
“happen to make” in line with com- 
pany business. 

3. In the interests of good morale 
and employee fairness, many com- 
panies follow the practice of giving 
the inventor a reward. This can be a 
suggestion-system type of incentive 
bonus, a wage increase, or company- 
designated royalties. 

4. While usual procedure is to have 
the inventor execute an assignment of 
invention rights at time of filing the 
patent application, it is pointed out 
that the wheels of the Patent Office 
grind over slowly and an employer- 
inventor relationship may change in 


the meantime. Labor Relations Insti- 
tute recommends that assignment be 
executed before filing. 

5. Some employers confuse a sug- 
gestion with a patentable invention. 
A suggestion may be rewarded by any- 
thing from a pat on the back to a life 
pension—but the employee has no 
other rights. 

6. In cases where an employee sues 
a company for compensation in addi- 
tion to reward for invention, the court 
usually takes into consideration the 
following factors: 

a—Nature of employment con- 
tract and working conditions; 

b—Value of patentable invention; 

c—Circumstances affecting con- 
tract of assignment between 
inventor and company. 
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LEFT—View during erection of a six-body quintuple effect, long tube, black liquor evaporator. . 


effect, black liquor evaporator 


: COS tay, Se heel as 2% 2 


. . RIGHT—Installed view of a large multiple 


The vaporator Heat Balance 


>> QUINTUPLE AND sextuple 
effect evaporators are not uncommon 
today in kraft and soda mills as a re- 
sult of the trend toward higher econ- 
omy of operation. The use of more 
water to wash and recover nearly all 
of the alkali from the pulp, as now 
is dictated by antistream pollution 
regulations, adds impetus to the re- 
quirement of high economy evapora- 
tion equipment. Such evaporators are 
practicable, easy to operate and, most 
important, are economically justified 
(1). ; 

In the early thirties, a four-body, 
mixed flow, quadruple effect evapo- 
rator as diagrammatically shown in 
Figure 1 was usual. By contrast, note 
the typical flow sheet of a present- 
day seven-body sextuple effect back- 
ward feed long-tube evaporator (Fig- 
ure 2). Note the condensate flash 
systems for both stream and boiled- 
off condensate. Also note the thick 
liquor flash system (2). Despite the 
increase in complexity of layout, the 
sextuple effect evaporator is substan- 
tially easier to operate with no liquor 
levels to regulate and one-valve con- 
trol of exit concentration. 

This relative ease of every-day oper- 
ation is, however, disarming and may 


G. E. SEAVOY, Vice President 
Swenson Evaporator Company 


mask a really greater need for opera- 
tion analysis and scrutiny in the case 
of a sextuple effect arrangement as 
compared to a quad. Table 1 illus- 
trates the point: 

The conditions aren’t quite the same 
in each case for obvious practical rea- 
sons, but the pertinent fact is that as 
the number of effects is increased, the 
average net or working temperature 
drop per effect decreases. This re- 
duction is almost in the ratio of 4:6, 
as might be expected. 

Since the over-all capacity of the 
evaporator is proportional to the aver- 
age net temperature drop per effect, 
any mal effect on heat transfer such 
as fouling, scaling, poor venting, etc., 
will have a considerably greater ill 
effect on the capacity of a sextuple 
than on a quadruple effect evaporator. 
For instance, suppose a scaling con- 
dition exists and this added resistance 
to heat transfer would require that 
the total temperature drop be increased 
two Fahr. per effect (i.c., two Fahr. 
times the number of effects) in order 
to maintain capacity. Since increas- 
ing the total temperature drop is usu- 
ally impracticable due to fixed steam 
and vacuum conditions, the capacity 


of the quad. will be reduced approxi- 
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mately 2--24.25=8.25% and the sex- 
tuple by 2--17.5=11.4%. 
There is no cause for alarm in this 


“potentially greater susceptibility of a 


high effect evaporator to slow down 
because of scaling, fouling or the in- 
cidence of any other additional re- 
sistance to heat transfer. This is an 
inherent characteristic of the larger 
machine that it is well here to recog- 
nize. An offsetting factor is that most 
added resistances to heat transfer oc- 
cur and increase at rates proportional 
to the temperature drop; that is, the 
larger the temperature drop, the great- 
er the probability. Since the average 
temperature drop per effect is lower 
as the number of effects increases, the 
sensitivity of the machine to scaling, 
etc., is consequently less—a _ circum- 
stance fortunately favorable. 

The aforeindicated greater need for 
supervisory analysis of operation in the 
case of quintuple, sextuple and even 
septuple effect installations is, there- 
fore, justified and indeed almost a 
“must.” The heat balance affords a 
practical means to do this. 

The law of conservation of energy 
and matter requires that “everything 
which goes in must come out.” When . 
we mathematically do the accounting, 
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Temperature Drop DistriBuTION 
Fig. 3 - 
TABLE 1 
No. of Effects Quadruple Sextuple 

Feed density and temperature...........-.5.cceeeeee Same Same 
Discharge density, per cent total solids................ 30 54.5 
SERGI, DURROUNE, 1D. MEUME ee bo ce ccc c stews eceredeweins 25 38.5 
Steam temperature, oe i LE ASS Sang oe oe ee Se 267 285 
Eek (Gileck whey Tai. isles. vices s ethene wee 23.6 25.5 
Last effect vapor temperature, deg. Fahr............... 143 130 
Total available temperature drop, deg. Fahr............ 124 155 
Loss due to bp rises and pressure drops, deg. Fahr....... 27 50 
Net total working temperature drop, deg. Fahr......... 97 105 

- Average temperature drop per effect, deg. Fahr......... 24.25 17.5 
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we have a balance—wheeher it’s kilo- 
watts, pounds, B.t.u. or marbles. In 
each case it’s a power balance, material 
balance, heat balance or marble bal- 
ance, respectively. 

The executive has accountants pre- 
pare a financial statement or money 
balance in order better to appraise the 
condition of the business enterprise. 
The mill manager has engineers to 
make material, heat and power bal- 
ances better to analyze operations and 
ascertain shortcomings, etc., so that 
high efficiency, full capacity perform- 
ance is maintained. 

The heat balance is an indispensable 
requirement of the designer. It is used, 
for instance, to ascertain, by repeated 
cases, the optimum number of effects; 
the basic physical requirements for 
each body, such as size; the over-all 
steam economy; flows, pressures and 
temperatures throughout the system; 
etc. It is the purpose here to reem- 
phasize the importance of the heat bal- 
ance as a basic tool of the mill operator. 
It is fully as useful to him as it is to 
the designer. Besides affording a most 
complete quantitative understanding 
of the system, the heat balance can 
be a veritable stethoscope, used to de- 
tect the reasons for loss of capacity, 
where and when scaling or fouling is 
occurring, and thereby plan effective 
Steps to apply corrective measures 
before the condition becomes an 
emergency! 

The heat balance is factual, not 
theoretical, and as accurate only as the 
fundamental observed values on which 
it is based, as well as the completeness 
of execution. It is assumed that the 
reader is familiar with the general re- 
quirements and heat units employed; 
hence the general directions for pre- 
paring a heat balance are considered 
prerequisite to this paper. Based on 
experience, however, a few pointers 
bear repetition: 

1) Be sure first to have available a 
complete over-all flow diagram of the 
system. 

2) Have sufficient and accurate in- 
struments in place or available for 
expeditious taking of data at all nec- 
essary points. 

3) Record operating data only after 
the entire system has been operating 
under steady conditions for at least 
an hour. 

4) Measure vacua with a mercury 
column. Don’t rely on the ordinary 
vacuum gage. Vapor temperatures are 
best and more accurately obtained by 
pressure reading and conversion to 
corresponding temperature. (This gives 
the saturated temperature and neglects 
a superheat, which is permissible. ) 

§) It is mofe important to sample, 
analyze and measure properly the feed 
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LEFT—Shop view of a 14-ft. diameter, long tube vertical, black liquor evaporator vapor heed. 


and discharge solutions, than to ob- 
tain these data for the various inter- 
mediate effects. (The latter can best 
be calculated from the heat balance.) 

Tabulated herewith are the data and 
heat balance (Tables 2 and 3) of a 
modern 7-body sextuple effect, kraft 
pulp mill, black liquor evaporator as 
shown in the flow sheet Figure 2. A 
study of this and how it is done will 
be worthwhile. The accuracy is not 
rigid, but is sufficiently close by slide 
rule use. Although the total steam 
flow quantity was observed, the heat 
balance was made by use of assumed 
quantities going to the Ia and Ib effects 
in order to obtain, by trial and error, 


a calculated over-all evaporation cor- 
responding to that obtained from the 
feed flow and analysis of feed and 
thick liquor. The agreement is close 
and probably within the error of ob- 
servation and instruments. Using a 
slightly higher radiation factor, for 
instance, would very nearly account 
for the discrepancy. 

It is noted that the total tempera- 
ture drop, i.e., the steam temperature 
minus the saturated vapor temperature 
in the last effect, is 285 — 130 = 155 
deg. Fahr. 

A certain loss of this temperature 
drop due to boiling point rise, a prop- 
erty cf the liquid, is inevitable. Be- 


TABLE 2 





RIGHT—Shop view of a 7,500 sq. ft. 
L.T.V. black liquor evaporator heating element—part of a sextuple effect installation 


tween the Ib and VI effects this 
amounts to 40 deg. Fahr. 

There should be available for work, 
therefore, 115 deg. Fahr, of tempera- 
ture drop. The actual, however, is 105 
deg. Fahr. because it is observed that 
there are slight pressure drops between 
effects and these pressure drops, when 
converted to temperature, amount to 
10 deg. Fahr. Thus pressure drop is re- 
sponsible for 8.5 per cent of the total 
available working temperature drop, 
i.e., 8.5 per cent of the potential ca- 
pacity. Note that the capacity-reduc- 
ing effect of pressure drop is greater 
as the number of bodies increases. 

When a multiple effect evaporator 





Feed — *355 gpm @ *7 deg. Be @ *180 deg. Fahr.—15.5% total solids 
Discharge — *31 deg. Be @ *200 deg. Fahr.—54.5% total solids. 

Steam — Total *28,300 Ib./hr. at *38.5 Ib. gauge pressure, dry and saturated 
Barometer — *30 in. 


Conditions — New machine operating at approximately 120% of design capacity. 


(355) (500)(1.05) = 186,375 X .155 = 28,890 Ib./hr. T.S 


(28,890) /(0.545) = 53,000 





* Evaporation = 133,375 lb./hr 


(total solids) 














Effect Flash Tank Ia Ib Il Ill IV Vv VI 
RS PARES Bie Sopot FESR NES pane $i eek BR AE LGR SC LTV LTV LTV LTV LTV LTV LTV 
I Se es ake ed ew elk kabel Fikee kt ,. when *38.53  *38.52 *158 *5 02 +5” *16” *22” 
Steam Temperature, deg. Fahr............-.-20005 eee: 285 285 250 227 203 176 152 
Working Temperature Drop, deg. Fahr........-.... ss... 118) 121) 113) 16 * (20! nv Ty 
ye? dg nye 1 Gee. POEs wo ace pennasaeh yee 224 267 264 237 211 183 159 134 

ae Se eS en ee ee 17 16 13 8 6 5 4 4 
Sat'd Vapor Semn OG: TON sed Foo is seers Se 207 251 251 229 205 178 155 130 
De A ae BIL Sa og.» vin'w aoe iy 04.8 Adee wie ab +3” *162 *162 *5.52 ogy. MESS. Pe. ae 
Latent Heat of Vap., B.t.u. per lb..............0... 973 944 944 959 974.5 991 1,005 1,019.5 
POE TINUED cane aN ones chs ce co eneckctelente Ng 1% 1% 0.5% yi 0.5” 0.5" 0.75" 
Vapor Press. Next B@ect:). 5.5. 8. ec eee 4” 15% 15% 5.08 + 16.0” 22”. 26.25” 
Breen WU 3b 52 Wi cL aycbid 0.5. idle 92% 6 oe edie we 54,790 63,100 78,730 100,930 122,090 139,540 93,000 93,375 
ST, SNE scot «te Ridp aad cseuye de Vebaehed 53,000 54,790 63,100 78,730 100,930 122,090 72,130 66,925 
Lb./hr. Evaporation ..... Se hast oa hea teEes 1,790 8,310 15,630 22,200 21,160 17,450 20,870 26,450 
ee as & ‘gs "Uk eee ee ee ra 52.7 45.7 36.7 28.6 23.7 20.7 15.5 15.5 
Dae GY PURCELL 645 Ss Sb-< bah deine gt 00:8 canoe via ’ 54.5 §2.7 45.7 36.7 28.6 23.7 20.0 21.6 

Note: Radiation taken as 3. So of steam flow. 

Note: Calculated total evap’n = 485#/hr. greater than needed (esror only 0:36%) 

Note: Data marked with an asterisk were observed. 
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TABLE 3— HEAT BALANCE 








: 7-Body Sextuple Effect Long Tube Evaporator Pounds 

Basis: 1 Hour B.t.u. Evap'n 
a a os ase Sb Cin s ou +e dis « SURE Oaie DEP aws cevecbicdoicien 7,990,000 
Summa Send Oar ae CONDONE BOE NGS) (0.78)... .. i. ooo iss cnc ods Pov hoc eblnc dw chee ec cell 147,500 

SRN MIM as og Lh Gbs ts eo 5 cae aie SEa so hc Pw lw 0 oe ee 7,842,500/ 944 = 8,310 
ee a OM NCMEE id ..,  h lee Sa cai «0 oud vce ka Gum ch bea an Uh, BER, 16,500,000 


Heating feed to Ib (78,730) (264—237) (0.82) 


Ns 5 5-5 < sg CTS 4 ictain d SaeK ohn te DEK 8 188d bake anh ON ne PR TAPE ns 
Steam og et flash (9,000+ 18,600) (285—250) 


Vap. from 


MC GEESE. ¥ ores so SECS TCSS wih + DASRIE Ce ERA REED Ye xo 0 0's WKNSTAE Cc Ue ne BOE URN. poe 


ee 


ee a oe es 


ee ee 


a a 


ee a or es 


eee eee eeeee 


| 





14,760,000/ 944 = 15,630 


967,000 (+945 = 1,020) 
7,842,500 





ee ee . >" 





21,309,500/ 959 = 22,200 




















NIN ie aN aisles arell a oa og a0 0 6.8): d0 h.00 ¢ i's sis RMU RRS Sowa h Comb eam eae wee 
Condensate flash (8,310+15,630+1020) (250—227) equals 24,960X23.......... 50. ceca eeccecees 574,000 
Flash liquor from Ia (54,790) (267—224) (0.74) equals 54,790X43X0.74. 2.2.0.0... c ccc e eee ccnees 1,740,000/ 973° = _ 1,790 
eh abs pyran eters we P hE ee EE ED bend A RRs ee LARD DCA A REED Ee OO ate eae 23,623,500 
Heating feed to III (122,090) (211—183) (0.88) equals 122,090 X28 X0.88... 2... 6.2 eee cee eee ee 3,000,000 
I STEELS Ci ic ch ae Uiad pa tines Ua RE es 6 6 Rha Khas ob ME Sas ES eis g0 oe evas eoeh cecbased 20,623,500/ 974.5—= 21,160 
Condensate flash (24,960+1,790+22,200) (227—203) equals 48,950X24...... 2.00. ccceceueccecee 1,172,000 
SS” PERE RSE PN ROE RRP he na EPG RLY SPIES NERO ETI hy 21,795,500 
Heating feed from V (93,000—20,870) (183—159) (0.90) equals 72,130X24X0.90...... 1,550,000 
Heating feed from VI (93,375—26,450) (183—-134) (0.90) equals 66,925 X49 X0.90..... 2,950,000 
4,500,000 4,500,000 
SIN ou cio acarksida wind SEMIN S WORSE Gas Pies nneadh 6°. haekis ee singindh.» «ocak peaeeeas 17,295,500/ 991 = 17,450 
Condensate flash (48,950+21,160)(203—176) equals 70,110X27.......-ccceccecceccececcceeees 1,893,000 
Feed flash to V (93,000) (180-159) (0.92) equals 93,000X21X0.92.... 2.0.2... .ccececseeseecsceee 1,793,000 
Evaporation in V....... cece cece reece nce e eee c eet e eee e eer een rere rss eee seers seeeereeesenes 20,981,500/1005 = 20,870 
Condensate flash (70,110+17,450) (176—152) equals 87,560X24....... 2.022 e cele e eee ee eens 2,098,500 
Feed flash to VI (93,375) (180—134) (0.92) equals 93,375 X46X0.92.... 20... .ccceeceeeeee scence 3,940,000 
Evaporation in VI......csceeeccec cece ees e eee ees reece eseweceeeececsetesteseeeessewerenees 27,020,000/1019.5 = 26,450 
Wintel SemNNNNE SO. POT RS Bs 5 PEC TREAT BUN AN So icin A obs oo CoC W REG ON Bee BT LL Ee eb eee abet 133,860 
133,860 
Economy = ——__—————— = 4.85 Ib. evaporation per pound of steam. 
(9,000+18,600) 





with clean heating surfaces operates 
steadily under uniform conditions of 
feed, discharge, steam, vacuum, etc., 
it is at equilibrium and each effect 
will have a definite working tempera- 
ture drop. It is important to have 
tests and heat balances made when the 
evaporator is new, and under two or 
three different capacities and condi- 
tions, as datum information for sub- 
sequent comparison. 

If an extra, abnormal resistance to 
heat transfer occurs in any part of the 
machine, it will cause the temperature 
drop in that particular effect to in- 
crease. For instance, if the tempera- 
ture drop in the first effect (highest 
‘temperature and density of liquor) 
increases, it is almost certain that the 
trouble lies on the liquor side of the 
tubes—and it is probably a scaling 
condition due to one of the following 
reasons, (a) being the most likely: 

(2) High sodium sulphate content 
of the black liquor solids due to low- 
ered reduction efficiency in the recov- 
ery furnace. 
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(b) High calcium carbonate con- 
tent of the black liquor due to poor 
clarity of white liquor. 

(c) High silica and alumina con- 
tent of the black liquor solids due to in- 
ferior furnace linings or abnormal im- 
purities in the makeup lime. 

(d) Relatively high pulp fiber con- 
tent of the black liquor due to defec- 
tive screens, etc., in the preceding pulp 
washing steps. 

It is not impossible, though improb- 
able, that the trouble is on the steam 
side of the tubes since poor venting 
due to a sudden increase in non-con- 
densables from the boiler could cause 
it. Also poor condensate removal or 
change in quality of the steam from 
saturated to superheated could ac- 
count for it. These effects would likely 
be sudden whereas a scaling condition 
and its resultant effect on temperature 
drops would be gradual. 

Note and study Figure 3 which dia- 
grammatically illustrates the shift of 
temperature drops in the various ef- 
fects. As the change in temperature 


drops is detected, the seesaw extremes 
of deviation from the normal (with 
clean heating surfaces) provides a 
valuable criterion. as to cause and 
remedy. These deviations are invari- 
ably accompanied by a decrease in ca- 
pacity of varying magnitude. 

If the temperature drop in the last 
two effects is observed to be gradu- 
ally increasing (compared to those 
measured when the machine was new 
and clean), it is quite likely, as learned 
from experience, that the vapor side of 
the tubes is becoming fouled with sul- 
phide scale. 

The temperature drops as deter- 
mined in a heat balance are, therefore, 
revealing criteria. No more valuable 
boiled-down advice can be given, 
therefore, than “Watch the tempera- 
ture drops!” . 
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Water-Vapor Permeability Tester 
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up cells facilitate the weighing and protect the apperatus and the perme- 
ability cells from accidental injury. A method and apparatus for mounting the speci- 





>>> A CONDITIONING cabinet 
fitted with mechanism for weighing 
permeability cells while suspended in 
the cabinet has been designed to facil- 
itate the determination of the water- 
vapor permeability of materials. The 
apparatus was designed to carry out 
the test according to method T464m- 
44 of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, which re- 
quires one face of the specimen to be 
exposed to a tropical atmosphere, 
specified as 90 + 2 per cent relative 
humidity at a temperature of 100° + 
1° Fahr. Permeability cells contain- 
ing a desiccant, over which the speci- 
men is sealed, are exposed in the speci- 
fied tropical atmosphere, and are 
weighed periodically. The rate of gain 
in weight of the desiccant (after the 
rate of gain has become constant) per 


unit area of the specimen is a measure 
of the water-vapor permeability under 
the conditions of the test. 

The apparatus permits the making 
of periodic weighings of a number of 
permeability cells while they remain 
in the conditioning atmosphere, where- 
as the usual procedure for determining 
water-vapor permeability under tropi- 
cal conditions requires the cells to be 
removed for weighing. The opening 
of a conditioning cabinet to remove 
cells for weighing results in upsetting 
the hygrometric conditions, During 
the weighing outside of the cabinet, 
there is an interruption of the con- 
tinuity of the specified vapor-pressure 
gradient across the specimens in the 
cells that are weighed. When the cells 
are replaced in the hot, humid atmos- 
phere there is likely to be condensation 
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Fig. |—Water-vapor-permeability cell, and apparatus with which the speci 





over a desiccant and sealed in the cell 
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of moisture on the cooled specimens. 
These difficulties are overcome by 
weighing the cells in place in the 
cabinet. 

Other important features of the 
new apparatus are: the use of an air 
bath to produce a uniform tempera- 
ture and to prevent condensation in 
the conditioned space; auxiliary ports 
and preheating arrangements to allow 
permeability cells to be put in the 
cabinet or taken out at will without 
disturbing the conditions within the 
cabjnet; an improved permeability cell 
and mounting technic. 

The apparatus was required _ on 
short notice during the war at a time 
when it was difficult to get equipment 
built. It was designed to be as small, 
compact, and simple as the require- 
ments would permit, and it was made 
in the laboratory of available, easily 
worked materials. Inasmuch as it is 
still somewhat difficult to get new ap- 
paratus made, a detailed description of 
the equipment may be helpful to those 
requiring such apparatus, 


1. The Permeability Cell 

1. Description of the cell 

The permeability cell (or dish), il- 
lustrated in Figure 1, and shown also 
in most of the other illustrations, is 
made of aluminum. It has an outside 
flange and waxing groove of the type 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 4 of TAPP! 
method T464m-44 (q.v.). The in- 
side diameter of the cell at the line 
of contact with the specimen is 8 cm. 
The contact surface is made very nar- 
row to better define the test area. The 
outside diameter of the cell is a little 
less than 10 cm. (4 inches). Cells of 
this type were made of annealed sheet- 
aluminum disks, about 20 thousandths 
of an inch thick, by pressing them to 
shape between steel dies. 

These cells are convenient also for 
use in determining water-vapor per- 
meability under standard paper-testing 








2. Mounting the specimen 

To prepare a specimen for a test a 
circular piece is cut from the sample 
to be tested, of such size that it will 
extend about half way into the wax- 
ing groove all around. A hopper 2 
(Figure 1) with a flat bottom having 
a hole in the center about a square 
inch in area, is placed on the cell 1 in 
the position that the specimen would 
normally occupy. Somewhat more 
desiccant than is required to fill the 
cell is poured into the hopper. The 
cell and hopper are held together in 
the hands and shaken with a rotary 
motion which forces the desiccant out 
to the edges and completely fills the 
space under the hopper.* The hopper 
is removed, the excess desiccant re- 
maining in it is put in a covered con- 
tainer for use in preparing the next 
cell, and a leveling plate 3 is placed 
on the cell with which the desiccant 
is smoothed down evenly and level! 
with the contact surface. The leveling 
plate and the hopper have the same 
diameter in the specimen. The leveling 
plate 3 is then replaced by the circular 
specimen 4, and the ceil is transformed 
to the turntable 5 and covered by the 
template 6, which is carefully centered. 

The beveled edge of the template 
has previously been coated with a film 
of petrolatum to prevent the wax from 
sticking to it. This is done by rotat- 
ing the template while the beveled edge 
is held in contact with a felt pad sat- 
urated with. petrolatum. Any excess 
is removed from the face of the tem- 













plate by rubbing it across a sheet of 
absorbent paper. If possible the tem- 
plate, after the beveled edge has been 
coated with petrolatum, should be kept 
in a refrigerator in the interval be- 
tween preparations of successive cells, 
so that it will chill the contact film 
of molten wax and insure sharp defi- 
nition of the test area. 

While the turntable is slowly ro- 
tated, molten wax, composed of ap- 
proximately equal parts of paraffin and 
microcrystalline wax, is poured into 
the waxing groove from a pot 7. 
When the wax has cooled, the edge of 
the specimen being completely envel- 
oped and molded in it, the template 
is removed with a twisting motion. 
Holes through the template admit air 
and facilitate the removal. The 
mounted specimen, underlaid with 
desiccant and sealed against access of 
moisture except through the test area, 
is now ready for testing. 


ll. The Conditioning Cabinet 


1. The air bath 

The cabinet, in which the prepared 
permeability. cells are hung, consists 
of a tight sheet-metal box within a 
thermally insulated box. The two 
boxes are separated by an air space 
on all six sides. In this space, air of 
the desired temperature is circulated, 
providing an air bath, or air jacket, 
similar to that used by Wiegerink,* 
which is very effective in maintain- 
ing a uniform temperature within the 
inner box. 


2. The table-type cabinet 


The conditioning and testing cab- 
inet described herein was made small 
and compact, and was designed spe- 
cifically for use in the determination 
of the water-vapor permeability of 
moisture barriers. Two conditioning 
cabinets were made, a table-type and 
a floor-type, which are -pictured in 
Figures 2, 3 and 4. 

The table-type cabinet, although it 
is less than a foot high and weighs 
about 50 pounds, has a capacity of 
40 of the permeability cells described 
in a previous section. This cabinet 
is intended for use on any convenient 
table or bench, and is sufficiently 
wieldy to be put out of the way when 
not in use (Figures 6 and 7). 

An outer box of half-inch plywood 
8 is lined with insulating board 9. 
To conserve height insulation is omft- 
ted from the bottom, reliance being 
placed on the table top for some addi- 
tional insulation. A piece of napped 
fabric is placed between the two sur- 
faces. Within is supported a sheet- 
metal box 10, measuring 15 by 16 
inches and 7 inches high,’ with a 
space 12 separating*the two boxes on 
all sides. Preliminary experiment 
showed that the width of this space 
could be reduced to an inch, or some- 
what less, without impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of the air bath. 

A small centrifugal blower wheel 
13, driven by a 1/20 horsepower 
motor 14, circulates air in the air 
bath 12. A scroll 15 over the blower 
wheel 13 directs the air downward 
underneath the box 10, and along one 
side of it. The air then passes across 
the front and flows back over the top 
and along the other side, passing over 
open heating coils 16 before reentering 
the centrifugal fan 13. A dividing 
wall 17, which is the front of the 
scroll 15, separates the incoming and 
the outgoing air. Wooden strips 18 
at diagonally opposite edges of the 





Fig. 2 (left)—Conditioning and testing cabinet, table-type, in which permeability cells are suspended and weighed in place. Fig. 3 
(right)—Back of cabinet pictured in Figure 2, with balance removed 
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Fig. 4—Conditioning and testing cabinet, 
floor type, for determining ae per- 
meability of sheet materia 


box further divide and direct the air 
stream in the course indicated. 

A sensitive bimetal thermoregulator 
19, in series with the 80-watt heating 
coil 16, maintains the selected temper- 
ature. A O.1-microfarad condenser 
is placed across the thermoregulator 
to minimize arcing. The heating coil 
circuit is in parallel with the motor. 
A glow tube 20, shunted across the 
heating coil, shows when heat is being 
supplied to the air bath. The heating 
coil is made of about 40 feet of ni- 
chrome wire, having a resistance of 4 
ohms per foot, wound in a long helix. 
It is supported in the air space at the 
back of the cabinet where the return 
air passes through and around it just 
before reentering the blower wheel 13. 
Such an open-coil heater responds 
more readily to controls than enclosed 
types, and contributes to close reg- 
ulation of temperature. 

A smaller blower wheel 21, on the 
same shaft with the blower wheel 13, 
circulates the air inside the sheet-metal 
box, which is the conditioning and 
testing chamber. A scroll 22 over 
the blower wheel 21 directs the air 
downward into a photographic tray 
23, covered (except at the ends) with 
a glass plate 24, supported by glass 
pedestals 25. The tray contains a 
saturated solution 26 of a suitably 
chosen salt,* over which the air flows 


until it emerges at the other end of 
the tray. The air, heated to the de- 
sired temperature by the air bath sur- 
rounding the metal box, and charged 
with moisture in equilibrium with 
the vapor pressure of the saturated 
salt solution, flows past the permea- 
bility cells 1, suspended above the 
tray, and back to the centrifugal fan 
21. Two matched thermometers, dry- 
bulb 27 and wet-bulb 28, graduated 
to read 0.1°C, or 0.2° Fahr., pass 
through sealed tubes into the scroll 
22, where the air coming directly 
from the blower wheel 21 impinges 
upon them. Windows in the top and 
the front of the cabinet permit ob- 
servation of the interior. 

An effort was made to make the 
boxes tight, particularly the inner 
box, because it is not possible to main- 
tain the rated relative vapor pres- 
sure of the saturated salt solution in 
the test chamber if there are ap- 
preciable leaks in it. The principal 
opening that affords access to the in- 
ner box is sealed by a plug-type clo- 
sure. This opening is seen in Figure 2 
as an oblong aperture with rounded 
ends in the outer box and a similar 
but slightly smaller aperture in the 
inner box. The closure is seen in per- 
spective at the left of the cabinet in 
Figure 2, and is shown in section in 
Figure 6. The seal is made by stiff 
rubber plates 30, a little larger than 
the respective apertures, which press 
against the smooth faces of the flanged 


apertures when the plug is forced in, . 


both apertures being sealed simul- 
taneously. The rubber plates 30 are 
lubricated with powdered talc to fa- 
cilitate inserting and removing the 
closure. To seal the hole through 
which the motor shaft enters the box, 
a disk of leather or of felt 29, satu- 
rated with oil, is used. The suspension- 
disk shaft is sealed by oil in the bear- 
ing. Rubber stoppers 31 prevent ledk- 
age past the thermometers.’ Leakage 
through the weighing-rod aperture 
will be slight if there is no replace- 
ment leakage anywhere else. How- 
ever, leakage at this aperture is mini- 
mized by disks on the weighing rod 
which cover the aperture at all times 
except when weighing is in progress. 
This device will be more fully de- 
scribed later. 


3. Auxiliary ports 


Frequently it becomes desirable in 
the midst of a test to put additional 
specimens or new specimens. into the 
cabinet, or to remove cells from the 
cabinet. To open the cabinet would 
upset the conditions in it, and inter- 
rupt the continuity of the test. Trans- 
ferring cells is facilitated by a small 
port 33 in the bottom of the cabinet, 
just large enough to admit 2 perme- 
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ability cell. When new specimens are 
put in, it is highly desirable to avoid 
condensation of moisture on 

which would occur if the relatively 
cool specimens were put directly into 
the hot, moist atmosphere used in 
simulating tropical conditions. Con- 
densation is avoided by preheating the 
cells in the air bath 12 before they 
are introduced into the testing cham- 
ber. For this purpose a similar small 
port 32 is provided which opens into 
the air bath, whereas the port 33 opens 
directly into the inner box through a 
short tunnel. ‘These small ports are 
closed by the same type of closure 
used to seal the large opening in the 


| front of the cabinet. 


The cells are handled by means of 
the special tool 34 shown lying in 
front of the cabinet in Figure 2. This 
tool is a kind of remote-control pin- 
cers, with which the suspension hook 
37 is grasped and, together with the 
permeability cell, is carried through 
the port and hung up. 

When a newly prepared cell is to 
be introduced during a test, it is first 
taken through port 32 and hung up 
in the space 12 between the boxes 
(cells 11, Figure 6). After about 
five minutes the motor is stopped, 
both of the ports 32 and 33 are opened, 
the cell is withdrawn through port 
32, and is immediately thrust through 





Fig. 5—Water-vapor-permeability cells at- 
tached to rotary suspension disk 


port 33 into the inner box and hung 
in the appropriate position on the 
suspension disk 36, after which the 
two ports are closed and the motor is 
again started. 

The port 32, leading into the air 
bath, sometimes has another use. In 
warm weather the continuous opera- 
tion of the closely coupled motor* and 
blower wheels may add enough heat 
to raise the temperature of the air 
bath above 100° Fahr. This ex- 
traneous heat can be largely neutral- 
ized by venting air from the room 
through the port 32 and out at the 
port 35 (Figure 3) situated opposite 
the centrifugal fan 13 (Figure 6). 
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SCALE - INCHES 





Fig. 6—Plan and side elevation, showing de- 
tails of cabinet pictured in Figures 2 and 3 
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Fig. 7—Front sectional view of cabinet 
pictured in Figures 2 and 3 
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4. The floor-type cabinet 

The floor-type conditioning cabinet, 
shown in Figure 4, is similar in prin- 
ciple to that just described, but it 
has a smaller base and a greater test- 
ing capacity. It is 19 inches square 
and 36 inches high. The inner, sheet- 
metal box is a 14-inch cube. It will 
accommodate 60 specimens, the per- 
meability cells being hung in two tiers 
from the suspension disk as illustrated 
in Figure 5. Alternately placed short 
hooks and long hooks are used to 
support the cells. Each hook is hung 
in a notch in the rim of the suspension 
disk, the shape of the notch prevent- 
ing the cells from twisting about and 
touching one another. 

The motor is placed underneath and 
drives a vertical, centrally located 
shaft, on which is mounted a blower 
wheel in the air bath and a propeller 
fan in the inner box. The saturated 
salt solution is contained in two cres- 
cent-shaped pans, one on each side of 
the shaft... The conditioned air in 
the inner box is forced down and 
across the solution in the pans, up 
around the permeability cells, and 
then down through the center of the 
box to re-enter the circulating fan. 
The temperature of the conditioned 
air is shown by a thermometer which 
passes through a tube in the top of 
the cabinet. The wet-bulb ther- 
mometer, for determining the relative 
humidity, is put in horizontally 
through a tube in the large plug-type 
closure, the bulb lying just under the 
circulating fan. 

It was necessary to put the small 
auxiliary ports in the top of this 
cabinet instead of in the bottom, 
which is somewhat less desirable from 
the standpoint of humidity control, 
since water vapor is lighter than air. 
However, their occasional use results 
in only a small and short-lived change 
in the relative humidity, not exceed- 
ing the tolerance allowed in TAPP! 
method T464m-44. 


iit. Weighing the Permeability 
Cells in Place 


1, Method of supporting cells in 

cabinet 

The permeability cells 1 are sus- 
pended from the rotary suspension 
disk 36 by hooks 37 (Figure 7). The 
suspension disk 36, about 11 inches in 
diameter, has a narrow turned-up rim 
that slopes slightly outward. In the 
rim are 40 equally spaced notches with 
gently sloping sides. The bottom of 
each is sharply notched, so that the 
round section of the suspension hook 
37 lying in it holds the hook in 
radial alinement. Opposite each notch 
there is a hole in the disk (Figure 6) 
through which the suspension hook 
engages the notch. Each position is 
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numbered. Connected to the disk 36, 
by means of a shaft through the top 
of the cabinet, is another numbered 
disk 38, which can be rotated until 
the number of the cell to be weighed 
is under the pointer 39, at which time 
the correspondingly numbered perme- 
ability cell is brought into register 
with the weighing hook 40. At its 
lowest position the weighing hook 40 
reaches just below the disk 36, clear- 
ing slightly the suspension hooks 37 as 
the suspension disk is rotated. But 
when the weighing hook 40, the end 
of which is provided with a V-notch 
similar to those in the disk 36, is 
raised tothe weighing position (Fig- 
ure 7) it lifts the hook 37, and the 
attached cell, freely suspending them 
from the balance arm. 


2. Pai alternate design of suspension 
i 

A slightly different form of suspen- 
sion disk annd arrangement of hooks 
was used in the cabinet illustrated in 
Figure 4, and is pictured in Figure 5. 
The rim of the disk is sloped inward 
(see Figure 9), the suspension hooks 
are placed in the notches from the 
outside instead of from the inside, no 
holes are required in the suspension 
disk, and the weighing hook is on 
the inside of the rim. The relation 
of the weighing hook 40, at its low- 
est position, to the suspension hooks 
37 is made clear in Figure 9. This 
form. of suspension disk is in many 
respects preferable to the other form, 
but it requires longer hooks and a 
little more operating height. 


3. The weighing rod 

A detailed drawing of the weigh- 
ing rod 41 is shown in Figure 8. The 
contact surface of the hook at the 
top is shaped like that of the bow of 
the balance pan which it replaces, in 
order to keep the weighing rod from 
twisting about. Where the weighing 
rod passes through a hole in the base 
42 of the balance, a stirrup 43 is 
interposed to accomodate the move- 
ment of the pan-arresting lever 44. A 
suitable weight 45 is added to make 
the weighing rod counterbalance the 


remaining balance pan. 


4. Method of hanging cell to balance 

arm 

The weighing rod is made separa- 
ble by a coupling so that the weigh- 
ing hook can be lifted or lowered 
without movement of the upper part 
of the weighing rod which is at- 
tached to the balance arm. This 
coupling (Figure 8) is composed of 
a tab 48 having a hole through it 
near the bottom, a tab guide 49, and 
a hinged coupling pin 50 that passes 
through the hole in the tab 48 and 
a corresponding hole in the tab guide 
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Fig. 9—Details ed the crank-operated coup- 
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Fig 10—Top of cabinet (Figure 4) showing selector disk and crank-operated coupling 
mechanism illustrated in Figure 9 


49 to couple the weivhing hook 40 to 
the weighing rod 41. In the un- 
coupled position the lower end of the 
tab 48 remains in the top of the guide 
49. All parts of the weighing rod, ex- 
cept the weight 45, are made of alum- 
inum or aluminum alloy. 

In the uncoupled (lowest) position, 
the weighing-hook assembly is sup- 
ported by the lifting fork 53, acting 
on the cross bar 52, which is integral 
with the tab guide 49. The lifting 
fork 53 is pivoted at such a distance 
that the cross bar 52, when lifted, 
deviates very little from a vertical 
plane. The notches in the fork 53 
hold the weighing-hook assembly in 
a definite position and prevent it from 
twisting. The lower part of the cross 
bar 52 is V-shaped to aid in center- 
ing the assembly. 

To lift the weighing hook the lever 
§§ (Figure 8) is pushed to the left. 
The other end moves to the right in 
contact with the sloping boss 54, sit- 
uated near the pivot of the. lifting 
fork, causing the lifting fork 53 to 
rise. When the end of the lever 55 
has reached the middle of the boss 54, 
the lifting fork, carrying the weigh- 
ing-hook assembly, is at its greatest 
height. 

Up to this point the coupling pin 
50 has been held out of engagement 
by a projection 56, acting on the 
coupling-pin lever 51. The projection 
56 is integral with the rod 57, which 
is pivoted to the lever 55 as indicated. 
At midtravel of the operating lever 
55, when the tab guide 49 has ridden 
uv on the tab 48 until the two holes 
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are in coincidence, the projection 56 
has advanced until the coupling pin 50 
engages the two holes and,locks the 
tab and its guide together. 

As the operating lever is pushed all 
the way over it leaves the boss 54 and 
allows the fork 53 to drop again to its 
low position, leaving the cross bar 52 
and the whole weighing-hook assem- 
bly, with a permeability cell attached, 
hanging freely from the balance arm. 

When making weighings in this 
manner, one should stop the motor 
to quiet the air in which the cell is 
hanging and to avoid vibration. Be- 
tween weighings, however, while pick- 
ing up another cell and preparing to 
weigh it, one should allow the motor 
and the heater to operate. 

During the transit of the boss 54 
by the end of the lever 55, the end of 
the rod 57 remains in one of the 40 
equally spaced slots in the selector 
disk 38, thus making it impossible to 
turn the selector disk 38 while a cell 
is being weighed. The selector disk 
can be turned only when the transit 
in the opposite direction has been com- 
pleted, and the weighing-hook s- 
sembly has béen uncoupled from the 
weighing rod and returned to the low 
position where the hook will clear the 
suspension hooks. 

In the position shown by the per- 
spective view at the top of Figure 8, 


a stopped spring 58 holds the tip of 


the rod 57 in one of the selector-disk 
slots. A slight movement of the lever 
5§ against the spring 58 releases the 
disk 38 so that it can be turned to 
the next position selected. This inter- 








locking mechanism makes it impos- 
sible to damage the apparatus by turn- 
ing the selector disk while a cell is 
suspended from the weighing hook 40, 
and also makes it impossible to lift 
the weighing hook except when it is 
in exact position to engage the sus- 
pension hook attached to the cell se- 
lected for weighing. 

There is, however, one exception. 
At a certain position on the selector 
disk there is an extra slot which al- 
lows the weighing hook to be lifted 
between two adjacent cells, and to 
hang freely without a load, for the 
purpose of adjusting the zero point of 
the balance. This extra slot registers 
with the end of the locking rod 57 
when the position B on the dial (Fig- 
ure 6) is under the pointer 39. 


5. Alternate Coupling mechanism 


An alternate coupling and inter- 


‘ locking device is shown in Figure 9. 


It is the form which has been used 
on the cabinet illustrated in Figure 4. 
The weighing-hook assembly is much 
like that just described except that 
the tab guide 49 and the cross bar 
§2 are not in the same plane, but one 
is turned 90° to the other. The lift- 
ing is done by a crank 65. A short 
crank pin 64, working in a slot in the 
lifting bar to which the fork 53 is 
attached, lifts the weighing-hook as- 
sembly. At the same time it acts on 
the coupling-pin lever 51 to hold the 
coupling pin out of engagement. 
When the crank pin approaches top 
center, however, the coupling pin falls 
into the holes in the tab 48 and the 
tab guide 49, coupling them together. 
As the crank goes on over the fork 
descends, leaving the weighing-hook 
assembly freely suspended, and the 
crank pin comes against a stop be- 
fore reaching bottom center. After 
the suspended cell has been weighed, 
the crank is turned in. the opposite 
direction to uncouple and return the 
weighing hook 40 to the low position. 
During this cycle the turned-up 
end of a rod 67, integral with the 
lifting bar, and passing through fixed 
holes in the frame and through one 
of the holes in the edge of the selector 
disk 38, keeps the disk locked in po- 
sition. At the end of the cycle, 
when the weighing hook 40 has been 
returned to the low position, where 
it clears the suspension hooks 37, a 
stopped spring 68 holds the crank pin 
64 a little short of bottom center. 
When. force is exerted to bring the 
crank pin to bottom center against 
the action of the spring, the tip of 
the rod 67 falls below the selector 
disk 38 and allows it to be turned 
to the next position selected. Then, 
when the crank is released, the lock- 
ing rod 67 snaps into the hole se- 
lected. Unless the selector disk is in 
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the exact position to make the holes 
register, the lifter bar and fork 53 
cannot be raised. The function of 
this design. is exactly the same as 
that previously described. This mech- 
anism seems to work a Jittle more 
smoothly than the other, but it is 
somewhat more troublesome to make. 
A photograph of this device is shown 
in Figure 10. 

6. Second method of hanging cell to 

balance arm 

A more rugged lifting device, which 
dispenses with the coupling in the 
weighing rod, is illustrated by Fig- 
ure 11. In principle it is somewhat 
like the selector mechanism designed 
by the Institute of Paper Chemistry,° 
in that the selector disk, suspension 
disk, and all the permeability cells 
in the cabinet must be lifted and let 
down again each time a single cell is 
hung on the weighing hook. 

The apparatus normally rests in the 
position shown by full lines in Figure 
11; one cell is freely suspended from 
the weighing hook 40, while all the 
others are supported by the disk 36. 
To exchange the permeability cell 
hanging from the weighing hook 40 
for another, the disk 36 must first be 
lifted to the position shown by broken 
lines where all the suspension hooks 
37 will clear the weighing hook 40, 
and then the disk 36 must be turned 
until the cell selected comes under- 
neath the weighing hook, after which 
the disk is lowered to its original po- 
sition. The suspension disk 36 is lifted 
by depressing the lever 70, pivoted at 
71, and acting through a collar 73 on 
the selector disk 38. The load is par- 
tially counterbalanced by the weight 
72, the position of which can be ad- 
justed to suit the load on the suspen- 
sion disk. 

While a cell is. hanging from the 
weighing hook 40, the two pins 77, 
which are fastened rigidly to the top 
of the cabinet, and which pass through 
holes in the numbered selector disk 
38, prevent the disk 36 from being 
turned. But when the disk 36 fs 
lifted to the position shown in broken 
lines, the selector disk 38 is lifted 
above the pins 77 and can be turned to 
the position selected. The disk can- 
not be let down again until the pins 
77 register with the holes in the disk 
38 that determine the proper register 
of suspension hook and weighing hook. 

This type of mechanism permits 
the zero point of the balance to be 
adjusted in any position of the se- 
lector disk while the lever 70 is held 
down. If more freedom of movement 
is desired, it can be had by ‘providing 
an extra pair of holes in the selector 
disk that will permit the weighing 
hook 40 to by-pass the suspension 
hooks and remain freely suspended 


when the disk 36 is in the normal 
(low) position. 


7. Preventing condensation on the 
weighing rod 

In the early experiments on weigh- 
ing the permeability cells in place, con- 
densation of moisture on the weigh- 
ing rod seriously interfered with the 
weighing. The weighing rod was 
brought into the cabinet in the usual 
manner, through a tube extending be- 
tween the inner box 10 and the out- 
side atmosphere. Although this ar- 
ran t would be quite satisfactory 
un ordinary conditions, the dew 
point of the tropical atmosphere used 
in the cabinet was so far above room 
temperature that air escaping around 
the weighing rod easily became chilled 
enough to deposit condensed moisture 
on the weighing rod. At times drops 
of water were seen to collect and fall 
from the weighing hook. The simple 
method used to prevent condensation 
is shown in Figure 8, and indicated 
also in Figures 9 and 11. The tube 
47 is broken within the air bath 12, 
so that any moisture-laden air that 
escapes is diluted with the relatively 
dry air of the air bath and its dew 
point is sufficiently reduced before it 
becomes chilled. 

Leakage through the weighing-rod 
aperture is small if the inner box is 
otherwise free of leakage. The effect 
is felt most when the port 33 (Figure 
6) is opened to introduce or remove 
cells. The resulting lowering of the 


humidity seldom exceeds one or two - 


per cent, however. This leakage can 
be largely prevented in the case of the 
mechanisms containing the coupling 
device, but is difficult to prevent when 
the type of mechanism shown in Fig- 
ure 11 is used. Figure 8 shows two 


disks 46, fitting loosely on the rod, 
which cover the two sections of the 
aperture when the weighing hook 40 
is uncoupled. To prevent friction 
during the weighing of a cell, these 
disks are lifted free when the hook 40 
is coupled to the weighing rod. 


V. Performance and Use of 
the Apparatus 

|. Uniformity of conditions 

Measurements of temperature and 
humidity in both cabinets, with wet- 
bulb and dry-bulb thermometers and 
with a Dunmore electric hy grometer, 
have shown that uniform conditions 
prevail throughout the testing cham- 
ber 


Over a period of two weeks the 
change in hygrometric conditions with 
time is normally small. There has 
been no difficulty in keeping the tem- 
perature within +0.50 Fahr. and the 
relative humidity within +1 per cent 
of chosen values, with occasional at- 
tention to the thermoregulator to pre- 
vent drift. 


2. Testing very permeable materials 
This apparatus permits satisfactory 
testing of very permeable materials 
that are difficult or impossible to test 
with some other types of equipment. 
When the desired hygrometric condi- 
tions must be built up after the speci- 
mens are put in the cabinet, and this 
process must be repeated each time 
after the permeability cells are re- 
moved for weighing, it is not prac- 
ticable to test a material having a 
permeability of several hundred 
g/m*/d, because the desiccant be- 
comes exhausted before enough weigh- 
ings can be made, and because the 
(Turn to page 1816) 
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Fig. 11—Another method of selecting and hanging permeability cells to balance arm 
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A five-year-old industrial forest pine plantation. 
trees stretch almost as far as the eye can see. 





In some sections row upon row of planted 
Wisconsin Valley industrial plantings serve 


as ideal demonstration plots where growth and other factors concerned with the develop- 


ment of these plantations can be checked readily 


Frees. For Jomovrow 


M. N. TAYLOR, Executive Director 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 


>>> NINE PAPER MILLS in the 
upper Wisconsin River Valley, in 
founding Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
have laid down a workable pattern for 
projecting good forestry among ab- 
sentee and other private land owners, 
schools, clubs, and entire communities. 

In Wisconsin, where today fire pro- 
tection has reached an efficient and 
low burn stage, high priority is placed 
upon reforestation because it is the 
quickest way to restore the produc- 
tivity of 1,800,000 acres of unpro- 
ductive forest land. It is also the 
most direct way to interest farmers, 
who own six million acres of wood- 
land. 

The scope of this tree planting job 
in a state once covered with twenty 
million acres of virgin pine and hard- 
wood can be visualized by the fact 
that it will require two billion trees 
to restore those now nonproducing 
areas over a period of twenty-five 
years. The State Conservation de- 
— is geared to produce one 
undred million seedling trees annual- 
ly within a few years time. 

A comprehensive start on the part 
of industry to get this program under 
way was made when Trees for To- 
morrow, Inc., was organized by the 
following paper mills: Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point; Mo- 
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sinee Paper Mills, Mosinee; Marathon 
Corporation, Rothschild; Wausau Pa- 
per Mills Company, Brokaw; Ward 
Paper Company, MerriJl; Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk; 
Tomahawk Pulp Company, Toma- 
hawk; and the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, Rhinelander. Offices are 
located at Merrill, Wis. 

This nonprofit organization, during 
its first two years, has established an 
annual $2500 forestry scholarship 
plan and created nine school and 
memorial forests, as well as sponsor- 
ing a number of other projects, includ- 
ing a reforestation institute and ex- 
hibit and a “2 for 1” free seedling 
tree offer. Each part of the program 
has been an actual step in putting trees 
back into the ground. Wisconsin, 
one of the top-ranking tree planting 
states, planted ten million trees last 
year. Last spring, land owners, school 
clubs, and communities planted four 
million trees in the six counties of the 
northern Wisconsin Valley, one of the 
most highly concentrated tree plant- 
ing centers in the nation. 

Stepped-up interest in reforestation 
in the Valley had its beginning not at 
a spring tree planting event, but on 
a brisk autumn. afternoon back in 
October, 1943, when one hundred 
trucks, piled high with pulpwood, 
slowly rolled down the main street 
of a northern Wisconsin paper mill 


town. They chugged along, their line 
enlivened by three bands, colorful 
floats, and a convoy of U. S. Army 
halftracks. The focal point of in- 
terest centered on the judges’ stand 
where expert wood buyers appraised 
the worth of each load in terms of 
war bond prizes. Passing this point, 
they wheeled around a corner and went 
about the business of filling in the 
gaps of a sorely depleted paper mill 
wood yard. 

The roundup at Tomahawk, the 
climax of a Wisconsin Valley Victory 
Pulpwood Campaign, dramatized at 
one stroke the dollar and cents value 
of a nearby supply of raw material 
to farmers, who cut the wood and to 
northern Wisconsin communities, the 
well-being of whose people, to a great 
extent, depends upon a steady flow 
of forest products to Wisconsin’s third 
industry. It also crystallized opinion 
among paper mill-officials who decided 
that if, through co-ordinated effort, 
the same enthusiasm that had been 
aroused for cutting trees could be 
directed toward planting them, a vast 
reservoir of trees could be built to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

Following a three-month survey by 
members of the north-central Wiscon- 
sin Victory Pulpwood Committee, 
made up of paper mill executives, in- 
dustrial foresters, and others interested 
in the restoration of Wisconsin’s for- 
est resources, Trees for Tomorrow was 
incorporated February 29, 1944. Of- 
ficers are: Folke Becker, president; 
S. B. Bugge, first vice president; M. N. 
Taylor, second vice president and 
executive director; D. B. Smith, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and E. B. Hurst, 
member executive committee. In addi- 
tion to the officers, members of the 
board of directors are: Stanton W. 
Mead, A. J. Schierl, N. S. Stone, D. C. 
Everest, Edwin Zahn, H. C. Collins, 
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K. S. Dickinson, and Robert Cald- 
well. 

A reforestation institute and exhib- 
it, staged in co-operation with U. S. 
Forest Service and the State Conserva- 
tion Department, during which the 
story of trees, from 1-0 seedlings to 
finished paper products and plastics, 
served to explain the objectives of the 
new organization. Two thousand 
square feet of exhibits portrayed guod 
forestry practices. 


“2 for 1" Plan 


Planting new trees to replace trees 
cut is a direct way to maintain a for- 
est balance. To encourage this prac- 
tical replacement idea in the Wiscon- 
sin Valley, Trees for Tomorrow an- 
nounced a new “2 for 1” plan last 
spring. Under this program, farmers, 
loggers, and timber tract owners were 
offered two free seedling trees for each 
tree harvested (regardless. of specics) 
since 1942. 750,000 trees were planted 
under this plan last spring. 

A farmer or timber tract owner 
filled in a return post card at his 
county agent’s office, or a coupon 
which appeared in Valley newspapers. 
On this coupon he indicated soil con- 
ditions, the range and section where 
the trees would be planted, and the 
species desired. In return the appli- 
cant received a card telling him the 
exact location and ‘the time seed- 
lings would be distributed in his local- 
ity. 

At planting time trucks criss- 
crossed the six counties of the Valley 
to distribution centers where three 
and four-year-old Norway pine, jack 
pine, and white spruce were handed 
over to woodland owners after plant- 
ing demonstrations. These demonstra- 
tions were under the direction of F. B. 
Trenk, extension forester of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Each 
applicant for trees received a hand- 
book on correct tree planting pro- 
cedure. Questions were answered and 
a direct contact made with many 
landowners who were planting treés 
for the first time. 

More important than the distribu- 
tion of three-quarters of a million 
trees was the demonstrated fact that 
private woodland owners are not only 
eager to replace trees cut but want 
to get on with the job of managing 
future crops of timber. The first re- 
quests for seedlings to be planted in 
the spring of 1946 on the “2 for 1” 
plan were received in June, 1945. It 
is expected that more than a million 
trees will be distributed this spring. 

Scholarships ~ 

Each year Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
offers $2500 in forestry scholarship 
awards to boys who show a keen inter- 
est and aptitude for forestry in the 
twenty-nine Valley high schools. 





In six years the trees grew to their present height, The Boston school forest, 


Soil surveys, improvement cutting, 
fire fighting, tree planting, wildlife 
feeding, and work in wood-using in- 
dustries were a few of the many activ- 
ities which helped five seniors win 
$500 forestry scholarships last spring. 
Applicants for the awards filled in 
entry blanks, wrote essays, and were 
interviewed by local award commit- 
tees in each of five districts, mapped 
out on an enrollment basis by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son. An advisory committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Madison, 
local high school officials, State Con- 
servation Department members, and 
a member of the board of directors of 
Trees for Tomorrow in each district, 
acted as judges. 


Conservation Camp 


The first step to advance conserva- 
tion and forestry education through 
concerted effort was taken last Au- 
gust when forty school men attended 
a three-day Conservation Leadership 
Camp at the U. S. Forest Training 
School at Eagle River. The project 
was sponsored by Trees for Tomor- 
row, Inc., the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, and U. S. Forest Service. 

Following a program packed with 
demonstrations, field trips, and lec- 
tures, a resolution was adopted urging 
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nted by 
Portage County school units, has become a valuable demonstration plantation. Carrie 
Frost school forest is another well developed Portage County demonstration forest 


that the camp be operated as a full 
time project each summer where spe- 
cial forestry education sessions could 


be held. 
Education 


Six new school forests got under 
way in the Valley in 1945. A village 
and a city gave land for two, one 
was made available by the county 
board, a 560-acre forest was acquired 
as a gift from a former alumnus, a 
paper mill gave land for another. 

The encouragement of individuals, 
foresters, educators, and private in- 
dustry in helping to secure land and 
to offer guidance is often the decid- 
ing factor which converts good in- 
tentions into action. 

Club houses were erected in the 
forests by high school conservation 
groups. Forestry clubs scalped ground 
and planted thousands of seedlings. 
Even second and third graders in rur- 
al schools planted trees. One high 
school closed for a full day. By noon, 
when the job of tucking 60,000 seed- 
lings into the ground was completed, 
they approached the job of cutting 
down mountains of sandwiches, gal- 
lons of cokes and ice cream, furnished 
by local industries, with the same 
enthusiasm they had shown for tree 
planting. The afternoon was given 
to a forestry program. 
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LEFT—Lt. Governor Oscar Rennebohm headed a list of officials who took part in the dedication of the Merrill Memorial Forest. L to R— 
Mayor W, H. AuBuchon, master of ceremonies; Vico Isola, U. S. Forest Service; Lt. Governor Rennebohm; Folke Becker, president of 
the Rhinelander Paper Sengeen and President of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc.; C. F. Smith, Wisconsin Conservation Commission; Capt. H. L. 


‘ 


Hilner, Chaplain Camp M 


Geography, nature study, agricul- 
ture, and composition find, in the for- 
est, material for projects, themes, and 
debates. Names of trees and plants 
become familiar to the pupil. The life 
history of a tree, from the seedling 
to maturity, is a part of his knowl- 
edge. 
The value of a school forest lies in 
developing a forest sentiment. It pro- 
vides training in forest manners and 
in the scientific principles that under- 
lie forest development. It is a drama- 
tization of the protective and im- 
provement methods that are used 
generally in forest practice. The im- 
portance of maintaining a definite 
area in trees on every farm—a fact 
not fully appreciated by the majority 
of farmers at the present time—can 
be best shown by capturing the enthu- 
siasm and directing the thinking of 
the boys and girls who work in the 
school forest. 


Communities 

Community forests offer an oppor- 
tunity for all the people to take part 
in tree planting. Planting even a single 
tree creates a personal interest in the 
forest. Rural school children, repre- 
sentatives of the city council, cham- 
ber of commerce, Rotary and Lions 
club, high school students, Boy Scouts 
and 4-H club boys and girls all took 
part in planting Merrill’s 840 acre 
Memorial Forest, largest in the State. 
Planting was under the direction of 
nine foresters. Ground supervision was 
by the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

A management plan is being drawn 
which will reveal the amount and type 
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. « « » RIGHT—The Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., forester visits rural schools and the 29 high schools in the Wis- 

consin Valley. He maps school forests with the help of members of the forestry and conservation clubs. Such fundamentals as the use of 

@ Biltmore stick for quickly measuring the diameter of trees and the hypsometer for measuring the height of trees are demonstrated. 
Seniors are eager to go beyond tree planting to learn the basic fundamentals of forestry 


of improvement work necessary. A 
special set of books to carry the proj- 
ect as a regular part of the city’s busi- 
ness has been set up. Through the 
years this tract, now covered with 
second growth timber, will become 
an outdoor conservation laboratory, 
a nearby cover for wildlife, and a 
means of supplying worth-while work 
opportunities when there is a surplus 
of labor. It will become self-support- 
ing, a source of revenue as it yields 
its products to the service of human- 
ity. 

Because forestry is a long term 
proposition, a permanent non-elective 
committee should be named. It is 
necessary at the outset that this com- 
mittee have sufficient funds to carry 
on forestry work such as building fire 
lanes, a program of release cutting, 
and planting operations. Community 
forests are tax free. Trees are supplied 
without charge by the Conservation 
Department. 

In some counties, memorial forest 
projects serve as a watershed protec- 
tion, as well as perpetual living memo- 
rials and open conservation text books. 
In Marathon County, because of its 
large size, surveys are being made to 
establish a 2,500-acre memorial for- 
est system. Acreage in this system 
will be located in different sections 
of the county. 


Industry 
Since the 1920’s, Wisconsin Val- 
ley paper mills have been engaged in 
forest management. Today, these mills 
individually own 300,000 acres of 
northern Wisconsin cutover land. This 
is land that has been returned to tax 
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rolls, land that has increased the as- 
sessed valuation of communities, and 
land which is scientifically managed 
to produce not just one bumper crop, 
but a continuous supply of timber on 
a sustained yield basis. The reforesta- 
tion work of valley paper mills and 
one lumber company have placed Wis- 
consin in top-ranking position in in- 
dustrial planting. 

Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company operates a forest nurs- 
ery in Northern Wisconsin for grow- 
ing white spruce seedlings to reforest 
its Wisconsin lands. Spruce cones are 
collected by the company on its lands 
to insure good seed for use in its 
nursery. Trees are planted every spring 
under the direction of Consolidated 
foresters. Since planting was started 
in 1936, a total of about 6,000,000 
trees has been planted by this mem- 
ber mill of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. 
Consolidated has a central office in 
Rhinelander from which foresters 
manage the 85,000 acres of forest land 
they own. 

Trees, lakes, and streams are the nat- 
ural resources which have built Wis- 
consin’s great recreational business. In 
Oneida County, where 85 per cent of 
the land is zoned for forestry and 
recreational purposes, the Rhinelander 
Paper Company added 100,000 more 
seedlings in 1945 to the millions it 
has planted on its industrial forest 
lands. This firm’s reforestation activi- 
ties are carried on from the company’s 
Industrial Forestry Farm about twelve 
miles north of Rhinelander. 

Mosinee’s forester reports an out- 
put of as high as 1500 seedlings pe: 
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hour with the use of the company’s 
mechanical tree planter. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the 369,000 
trees planted by Mosinee this spring 
were planted with this machine. A 
thirty year over-all forest management 
program, costing an estimated $500,- 
000,- has been developed by Mosinee. 

Seventy acres of flat sandy land 
in Portage County were put to work 
growing trees during the past spring 
by the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, of Stevens Point. The 60,000 
Norway pine and 10,000 white pine 
trees required to cover this barren 
tract, while growing, will help hold 
valuable top soil and provide a wind 
break where shelter belt planting has 
long been advocated by land special- 
ists. 

Members of the Merrill High School 
Forestry Club worked Saturdays on a 
tree planting project for the Ward 
Paper Company in Merrill. Since the 
land was too rough and rocky for the 
use of a tree planter, these young for- 
esters plunged “spuds” into the fur- 
rows to plant 10,000 seedlings. A 
Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., scholar- 


ship winner earned credits through 


work on this project. 

Acquiring 6,000 acres of second 
growth timberland in Vilas County 
last year, the Wausau Paper Mills 
Company, of Brokaw, launched a proj- 
ect to help grow its own raw material. 
Additional tracts will be purchased to 
supply wood for the oldest paper mill 
in the Valley. 

The Tomahawk Pulp Company sets 
what is thought to be a precedent in 
its forestry plans which include the 
purchase of poplar stands for man- 
agement. This is another example of 
how industrial forestry is playing a 
diversified role in Wisconsin. 

A drive along county highway Y 
in Oneida County will reveal acre 
after acre of abandoned farms. These 
idle lands are returning to the job for 
which they are best suited, the grow- 
ing of trees. Most of Tomahawk 
Kraft’s plantations are located in Lin- 
coln and Oneida counties. Some of 
them will supply pulpwood cordage 
from thinnings in three years time. 

Thirteen ‘million trees have been 
planted by Tomahawk Kraft since the 
1920’s on some 75,000 acres of indus- 
trial forest land. This firm planted 
300,000 seedlings in the spring of 
1945. The ultimate goal of this firm, 
following the acquisition of more 
acreage, is to produce 50 per cent 
of its wood requirements from its own 
industrial forests. 

Today Wisconsin Valley wood us- 
ing industries go out of the state for 
80 per cent of their wood require- 
ments. Only 6 per cent of a most 
desired specie comes from within the 





Typical meeting of a district? yopery scholarshi 


Wood County superintendent of 


7 W. 


committee. L to R (Seated): S. G. Corey, 


. Calhoun; E. B. Hurst, Consolidated Water 


Power and Paper Company; W. F. Brener, manager State nurseries; (Standing): J. E. Rohr, 
principal, Nekoosa high school; Stanton W. Mead, vice president, Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company; W. F. Huffman, publisher, Wisconsin Rapids “Daily Tribune”; 
E. G. Burnkrant, principal, Pittsville high school; M. N. Taylor, executive director, Trees for 
Tomorrow, Inc.; and A. A. Ritchay, principal, Wisconsin Rapids high school 


state. What this means to Wisconsin 
in the loss of the millions of dollars 
spent for timber, logging operations, 
employment, and taxes was dramati- 
cally revealed in recent expenditures 
of a single Valley mill. 

In 1944, Marathon Corporation, 
while holding Wisconsin cutover land 
for forest management, and with four 
paper mills, a pulp mill, and two con- 
verter mills geared to high speed pro- 
duction, broke ground in Canada for 
a $15,000,000 timberland develop- 
ment. This huge expansion program, 
brought about by the search for wood 
pulp, has resulted in the building of 
a pulp mill on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, as well as a complete 
town with schools, a community hall, 
hospital, theacer, hotel, stores, and 
homes for 1500 employees. 

From an economical standpoint, it 
is to the interest of the State and also 
of individual citizens, as well as the 
paper industry, to think in terms of 
the minimum amount of time it will 
take to stem the outflow of cash for 
raw materials when Wisconsin has 
10,000,000 acres of forest land that 
can furnish annually Wisconsin’s 
$300,000,000 a year wood-using in- 
dustry with its forest products re- 
quirements. 


Looking Ahead 


The forestry job ahead, in any state 
alert to the value of furnishing this 
nation’s sixth industry with raw ma- 
terial, can progress at an accelerated 
pace if backed by an informed pub- 
lic. The might that lies-in the will 
of the American people is the greatest 
potential force on earth. 

Despite the fact that wood, a re- 
newable natural resource, is being 
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produced in large quantities on in- 
dustrial forests, most paper mills are 
forced to look to other sources for 
the bulk of their pulpwood. The 
paper industry has a stake in how 
public opinion is crystallized and the 
manner in which good forestry prac- 
tices are presented to private forest 
land owners, the principal source of 
supply. 

Organized group effort by industry, 
on local or sectional level, is showing 
the individual, with a few acres or a 
thousand acres suitable for growing 
trees, how he can make a steady and 
profitable income. 

Folke Becker, president of Trees for 
Tomorrow, Inc., in a recent report on 
the organization’s work said, “The tre- 
mendous progress made by industry in 
the world of wood chemistry estab- 
lishes a hypothetical slide rule with 
which to calculate the economic fu- 
ture of forest regions. Common sense 
dictates that it is just good business 
to maintain a pace in forestry that 
matches the steady progress of science 
in our laboratories. Wisconsin’s pres- 
ent and future forests will pay greater 
dividends to all concerned if they are 
used wisely, protected, and renewed.” 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., offers 
assistance in establishing school, com- 
munity, and memorial forests. Direct 
contact is maintained with woodland 
owners. The full time services of a 
forester are available for working out 
forest management programs. A con- 
servation camp will be maintained 
during the summer months to advance 
forestry and conservation education. 
This is the program of nine northern 
Wisconsin paper mills, to begin at the 
grass roots in providing an endless flow 
of trees for tomorrow. ‘ 











Zon —Its Use in Coatings 


An Annotated Bibliography — Part Il 


T. T. COLLINS, JR. 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company 


§2. Hansen, D. W., and Shildneck, P. R. 
(Prolamine Products, Inc.). Prolamine 
base composition. U. S. patent 2,158,481 
(May 16, 1939) (Cl 106-38) ; C.A. 33:7000 
(1939); Canadian patent 366,922 (June 22, 
1°37); C.A. 31:5908 (1937). j 

This patent lists the plasticizers, anti- 
blushing agents, solvents, leveling solvents, 
etc:, mentioned in Hansen's earlier U. S. 
patents 2,070,596; 2,102,623; 2,115,716 
ior making coatings, films, and foils. 

53. International Patents Development 
Co. Protein products. French patent 
820,044 (Oct. 30, 1937); C.A. 32:3057 
(1938); Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:2262. 

N-alkyl aromatic sulphonamides are 
used as plasticizers in the manufacture 
of products.from zein and formaldehyde. 


54. International Patents Develop- 
ment Company. Waterproofing permeable 
materials, British patent 492,601 (March 
18, 1937); C.A. 33:2338 (1939); T.S. 
110:27; B.C.P.A, 1939B-258; French pa- 
te t 820,046 (Oct. 30, 1937) ; C.A. 32:3057 
(1938). 

Cartons are made waterproof by coat- 
ing them with a solution of zein in aque- 
ous, organic solvent containing formalde- 
hyde or paraformaldehyde. The solvent 
is removed and the product is cured by 
heating it. 

55. International Patents Development 
Cempany. Protein products. French pa- 
tent 820,047 (Oct. 30, 1937); C.A. 32:3058 
(1938) ; Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:2262. 

Filaments (by wet or dry spinning) or 
films may be produced from zein solutions 
and in the wet-spinning processes the co- 
agulating bath should contain formalde- 
hyde or a reagent which yields it. In the 
dry spinning process the solution should 
contain formaldehyde. The solutions 
mentioned in French patent 820,045 are 
suitable for films when they contain for- 
maldehyde and suitable quantity of plas- 

56. International Patents Development 
Company. Protein products. French pa- 
tent 820,048 (Oct. 30, 1937); C.A. 32:3058 
(1938) ; Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1 :2262. 

Molded articles are made from mix- 
tures of paper pulp, wood meal, etc. with 
the solutions described in French patent 
820,045 

57, International Patents Development 
Company. Protein products. French pa- 
tent 820,049 (Oct. 30, 1937) ; C.A. 32:3058 
(1938); Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:3120. 

Esters of hydroxycarboxylic acids or 
partial esters or ethers of polyhydric al- 
cohols are used as zein plasticizers. Amyl 
salicylate, benzyl lactate, dibutyl tartrate, 
etc. are mentioned. 

58. International Patents Development 
Company. Protein products. French pa- 
tent 820,050 (Oct. 30, 1937) ; C.A. 32:3058 
(1938) ; Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:3120-1. Irey, 
K.M., (Corn Products Refining - Co.). 
Molded compositions. U. S. patent 2,134,- 
760 (Nov. 1, 1938) (Cl 106-38; Chem. 
Zentr. 1939, 1:2507; C.A. 33:1061 (1939). 











AUTHOR'S NOTE: In preparing this bibliography, the author 
has purposely omitted a number of papers and patents which 
refer only to methods of preparation 
The references given are those which are of interest for formu- 
lating lacquers, “hot-melt” or thermoplastic coatings, aqueous 
dispersions, thermosetting combinations, and films from zein. 


and purification of zein. 








Leather scrap is steeped in sulphuric 
acid, washed, dried, ground, and incor- 
porated in the zein molding compound de- 
scribed in French patent 820,043. 

59. James, A. L., Paper Maker 104, No. 
4:148 (Oct. 1, 1942); BUP.C. 13:235 
(1943). 

Zein-clay coatings which are not aged 
for several weeks before the sheet is litho- 
graphed are found not to have the water 
resistance necessary for this type of sheet. 
In lithographing the sheet is lightly 
sprayed with water just before going to 
the printing press in order to flexibilize 
the coating. In order to gain the neces- 
sary water resistance for coatings such as 
those described by C. W. Stewart (Chem- 
ical Age, May, 1942), metal salts of acetic 
or formic acids are incorporated, Lead 
acetate and aluminum formates are men- 
tioned for this purpose. Sulphonated tall 
oil and caustic soda are said to be su- 
perior to rosin size for dispersing the zein 
because the ‘latter darkens the coating 
somewhat although it gives water re- 
sistance. 

60. Kurkoki, S. Waterproof paint. U. S. 
patent 1,333,321 (March 9, 1920) (6134- 
12) (Cl 134-12); C.A. 14:1450 (1920). 

Gluten from wheat is fermented until 
it becomes a liquid miscible with either 
water or oil. Then camphor oil and for- 
maldehyde for making the oil insoluble in 
water are added. This material is used 
for a marine paint. 

61. Leuck, G. J. (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.), Adhesive, especially for wood 
and paper. German patent 716,340 (Dec. 
18, 1941); C.A. 38:2421 (1944). 

Starchy substances are treated with for- 
maldehyde and an acid. For this purpose 
a mixture of zein protein and starch is 
heated until the mixture forms a paste 
which is dried and treated with a formal- 
dehyde-hydrochloric acid solution. The 
product is a paper adhesive. 

62. Manley, R. H., and Evans, C. D. 
The critical peptization temperatures of 
zein in concentrated ethyl alcohol. J. Biol. 
Chem. 143:701-2 (1942); C.A. 36:4530 
(1942); B.C.P.A, 1942A, 1:327. 

These authors continued the work of 
Dill (J. Biol. Chem. 72:239) to mixtures 
containing less than 5% of water. It 
was found that above 92.5% alcohol the 
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temperatures of peptization are higher 
than the cloud points. 

63. Manley, R. H., and Evans, C. D. 
Binary solvents for zein. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
35:661-5 (1943); B.ILP.C. 13:496 (1943) ; 
C.A. 37:4155 (1943); B.C.P.A. 1943B, 
ITI :246. 

This is a study of the solubilities of 
zein in a number of binary mixtures of 
solvents composed of primary solvents: 
such as, the lower aliphatic alcohols, and 
others. It is concluded that the effective- 
ness of the second component in the 
binary system in contributing to the sol- 
vent power is proportional to the degree 
of activity of its active hydrogens. 

64. Martin, J. (Commercial Solvents 
Corp.).. Prolamine solutions and method 
of preparing same. .U. S. patent 2,206,819 
(July 2, 1940) (Cl 134-12); C.A. 34:7490 
(1940); B.C.P.A. 1941B, 111 :106. 

Saturated aliphatic nitroalcohols have 
been found to be excellent. solvents for 
extracting prolamines such as zein from 
crude substances containing them. These 
same solutions or modified mixtures may 
be used in the production of films, foils, 
filaments, coatings, etc. It is said that 
solutions of the prolamines in nitroalco- 
hols possess a greater tolerance for other 
organic solvents and diluents than sol- 
vents previously available. A small 
amount of water should be present to pre- 
vent precipitation of the dissolved pro- 
lamine. One formulation consists of zein 
100 parts by weight plasticized with 15 
parts of dibutyl tartrate dissolved in 900 
parts by weight of a solvent consisting of 
3 parts by volume of 3-nitfo-2 butanol 
and 4 parts of toluene. 

65. Meigs, F. M. (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). Protein derivative. U.S. 
patent 2,143,023 (Jan. 10, 1939) (Ci 134- 
20); C.A. 33:3036 (1939); (Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd.), Canadian patent 381,392 
(May 16, 1939); C.A. 33:5556 (1939). 

Polymeric basic derivatives of zein are 
prepared by reacting it, while suspended 
in a Suitable solvent, with a lower ali- 
phatic aldehyde or ketone, preferably one 
containing less than $ carbon atoms, and 
an amine of less than 9 carbon atoms, 
preferably aromatic primary or secondary 
amines. These derivatives are soluble in 
dilute aqueous acids; such as, acetic, and 




















can be considered as aqueous solutions 
of the acid salt of the basic protein de- 
rivative. In preparing coatings, films, ad- 
hesives, ete. from these derivatives of zein 
or other proteins, the following method is 
used: 220 cc. of 37% formaldehyde, 1 
gram of potassium carbonate, and 250 cc. 
of piperidine are allowed to react and 
then added to a mixture of 1500 cc. of 
methanol, 75 cc. of water, and 250 grams 
of zein. This mixture is allowed to stand 
overnight and then centrifuged to re- 
move insolubles and the solution is con- 
centrated in vacuo. This concentrate is 
precipitated by pouring into a large vol- 
ume of water, washed, dried, and ground. 
This material is readily soluble in dilute 
aqueous, acetic acid, 


66. Nadeau, G. F., and Hilborn, E. H. 
(Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd.). Photographic 
film, Canadian patent 418,287 (February 
8, 1944); C.A. 38:1698 (1944). 

This patent concerns a sensitive . layer 
of gelatine in which zein is dispersed on 
a photographic base film of a cellulosic 
ester composition. 


67. Osborne, T. B. Composition to be 
used as a varnish, lacquer, or glue. U. S. 
patent 456,772 (July 28, 1891). 

A composition suitable for use as glue 
varnish or lacquer is made of zein, resin- 
ous gum, and a mutual solvent for the two 
materials. The gum used can be amber, 
copal, shellac, rosin, and like substances 
soluble in alcohol or some other solvent 
of zein. 


68. Osborne, T. B. Process of extract- 
ing zein. U. S. patent 456,773 (July 28, 
1891). 

The inventor points out that zein pre- 
cipitates from alcohol and water mixtures 
as the percentage of water increases be- 
yond certain amounts. It is noted that 
absolute alcohol is also not a good solvent 
for zein. 


69. Osborne, T. B. “The Vegetable 
Proteins,” Monographs om Biochemistry, 
London and New York, 2nd edition :56 
(1924). 

This author reported zein insoluble in 
ethanol containing less than 5% water. 





Patent Index 
United States United States (Cont'd) Canadian (Cont'd) 

Patent No Patent No. Patent No. 
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70. Ostenberg, Z. Product derived from 
vegetable proteins. U. S. patent 1,316,854 
(Sept. 23, 1919) (Cl 106-38), C.A. 13:3020 
(1919); J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 39:263-A 
(1920). 

It is pointed out that zein is soluble in 
60-80% alcohol and can be dispersed by 
dilute acid or alkali but is insoluble in 
salt solutions. Films, paint vehicles, lac- 
quer, artificial ivory, etc. may be obtained 
by coagulating solutions of the protein in 
electrolytes, or liquids in which the zein 
is not soluble; such as, alcohol or water 
(either 100%). These plastic masses are 
rendered tough and flexible by additidn. 
of small amounts of waxes, resins, oils, 
soaps, sugars, glycerol, phenols, and re- 
lated compounds such as terpenes, etc. 
Formaldehyde is suggested as an addition 
to make the protein water-resistant. 


71. Pendleton, D., Plastics from corn. 
Farm Chemurgic J. 1:42-6 (Sept. 1937). 

This is a general article discussing the 
broad possibilities of zein in the field of 
plastics and coatings. No technical data 
is given, 


72. Prolamine Products, Inc. “Maizite 
Solvents.” 6 pages. Roby, Indiana (June, 
1941). 

This bulletin contains a list of solvents, 
latent solvents, compatible resins, and 
plasticizers for zein. 

73. Robinson, J. E., and Millelot, P. W., 
Jr. (American Can Co.). Can end lining 
composition. Canadian patent 419,396 
(April 4, 1944); C.A. 38:3060 (1944). 

This patent concerns a compound for 
lining can ends comprising two parts 
mixed together to form a homogeneous 
mass. 

First part: alcohol soluble zein, cellu- 
lose nitrate, denatured alcohol, methyl 
cellosolve, glycol phthalate. 

Second part: Titanium dioxide, carbon 
black, sodium carbonate, denatured alco- 
hol, methyl cellosolve. 

74. Satow, S. Vegetable proteid product 
and process of making the same. U. S. 
patent 1,245,975 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106- 
38); Japanese patent 28,307 (March 20, 
1917) ; -C.A, 12:224 (1918). 

Zein molding compounds may be pre- 
pared by kneading the protein with borax, 
urea, or sodium acetate solution and then 
hardening with formaldehyde. Other 
plastic materials; such as, cellulose deriva- 
tives, may be added to the mass 

75. Satow, S. Celluloid-like substance 
and process of making the same. U. S. 
patent 1,245,976 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106- 
37); C.A. 12:412 (1918); Canadian pa- 
tent 191,262 (July 1, 1919); C.A. 13:1928 
(1919) ; Japanese patent 29,247 (March 28, 
1917); C.A. 12:224 (1918). 

Zein, among other proteins, is made 
into a plastic mass by treatment with glu- 
tinizing agents which are as follows: 

1. Inorganic acids 

2. Fatty or oxy-fatty acids. 

3. Aromatic acids 

4. Phenols 

The plastic may be hardened by im- 
mersion in formaldehyde. 

76, Satow, S. Artificial leather and 
process of making same. U,. S. patent 
1,245,977 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106-38); 
C.A..12:297 (1918) ; Canadian patent 191,- 
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426 (July 8, 1919); C.A. 13:1953 (1919). 
. Artificial leather is made by treating 
vegetable proteins with glutinizing agents 
and kneading the mass with cellulose de- 
tivatives, fibrous materials, and a con- 
densing agent. 

77. Satow, S. Linoleum-like substance 
and process of making same. U. S. patent 
1,245,978 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106-7); C.A. 
12:297 (1918); Canadian patent 191,427 
(July 8, 1919); C.A. 13:1940 (1919). 

Linoleum is made from proteidal sub- 
stances, zein among them, glutinized with 
various agents and kneaded with fillers 
and condensing agents. 


78. Satow, S. Rubber substitute and 
process of making same. U. S. patent 
1,245,979 (Nov. 6, 1923) (Cl 106-23) ; C.A. 
12:297 (1918) ; Canadian 191,428 (July 8, 
1919); C.A. 13:1954 (1919). 

A_ rubber substitute is made from the 
viscous mass resulting from the glutinizing 
of proteidal substances, zein among them, 
together with fillers, vulcanized oils, con- 
densing agents, and the like. 


79. Satow, S. Insulating compound and 
process of making the same. U. S. patent 
1,245,980 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106-15) ;C.A. 
12:298 (1918); Canadian patent 191,264 
(July 1, 1919); C.A. 13:1909 (1919). 

Insulating materials or coatings are 
made from vegetable proteids, such as zein, 
by glutinizing the proteid with a phenol 
and then condensing the mixture by add- 
ing a methylene compound; such as, for- 
maldehyde. 


80. Satow, S. Lacquer and process of 
making the same. U. S. patent 1,245,981 
(Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 134-26); C.A. 12:298 
(1918); Canadian patent 191,266 (July 1, 
1919); C.A. 13:1939 (1919). 

A lacquer body, soluble in benzine, car- 
bon tetrachloride, nitrobenzol, aniline, 
chloroform, oleic acid, and other similar 
solvents but insoluble in alcohols, ether, 
acetone, or water is formed by dissolving 
zein in phenol and then adding a con- 
densing agent; such as, formaldehyde or 
trioxymethylene, and finally diluting with 
benzine. 


81. Satow, S. Lacquered product and 
process of making same. U. S. patent 
1,245,982 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 91-68); C.A. 
12:298 (1918). 

This patent describes a lacquer similar 
to that discussed in U. S. patent 1,245,- 
981. It is mentioned that too great dilu- 
tion of the material with solvent causes 
it to jelly but on solvent loss the zein- 
resin combination becomes liquid within a 
certain range of solvent concentration. 

82, Satow, S. Process of making cellu- 
loid-like substances. U. S. patent 1,245,- 
- 983 (Nov. 6, 1917) (CI 106-37); C.A. 
12:412 . (1918); Japanese patent 32,293 
(March 1, 1918); C.A. 12:2249 (1918); 
Canadian patent 191,263 (July 1, 1919); 
C.A. 13:1928 (1919), 

Zein, among other proteins, is glutinized 
by mixing it with oxymethanesulphonic 
acid. This produces a plastic mass for 
molding which is condensed on drying. 

83. Satow, S. Proteidal composition 
and process of making the same. U. S. 
patent 1,245,984 (Nov. 6, 1917) (Cl 106- 
38); C.A. 12:298 (1918); Canadian patent 
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191,265 (July 1, 1919); C.A. 13:1909 
(1919), 

Zein, among other proteins, may be 
converted to a plastic mass by treatment 
with the following glutinizing agents: 


1. Inorganic  acids—phosphoric, — sul- 


phurous 

2. Fatty or oxy-fatty acids —- formic, 
acetic, lactic, tartaric, phenyl-pro- 
pionic, etc. 


3. Aromatic acids—salicylic, benzoic 
4. Phenols—phenol, cresol, resorcin 
5. Inorganic bases—caustic alkali, am- 


monia 

6. Organic bases—pyridine, _urea, 
aniline 

7. Alkali salts—borax, sodium phos- 
phate. 


84. Satow, S. Varnish and process of 
making the same. U. S. patent 1,280,861 
(Oct. 8, 1918) (Cl 134-26); C.A. 13:80 
(1919) ; Canadian patent 191,425 (July 8, 
1919); C.A. 13:1939 (1919). 

The glutinizing agents mentioned in 
U. S. patent 1,245,984 are listed. Treat- 
ment of the protein gives an emulsion 
(dispersion) which can be used as a lac- 
quer. Water resistance is added to the 
lacquer if a methylene compound like for- 
maldehyde is added to the mass, while 
it is being dispersed, as a condensing 
agent. This lacquer does not use any al- 
cohol or turpentine or resin in it but is 
thinned with water which to some degree 
retards the condensation of the protein 
with the methylene compound. 


85. Satow, S. Celluloid-like substance 
and process of making the same. U. S. 
patent 1,280,862 (Oct. 8, 1918) (CI 106- 
37); C.A. 13:73 (1919). 

Glutinized protein, together with other 
materials, is used to make a plastic mass. 


86. Schur, M. O. (Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.). Manufacture of grease- 
resistant paper. U. S. patent 2,304,287 
(Dec. 8, 1942) (Cl 117-83); C.A. 37:2936 
(1943) ; Canadian patent 406,395 (July 28, 
1942); C.A. 36:6348(1942). 

A grease-resistant paper is made by tub 
sizing a well hydrated sheet/of paper with 
bentonite-starch priming coating, drying 
the web and then coating it on one or 
both sides with an alcoholic solution of 
zein. A deposit of approximately 1-2 
pounds of zein per 2880 square feet gives 
a sheet substantially oil and turpentine 
proof. However, the priming coat is es- 
sential for best results. The waxing char- 
acteristics of the stock are also improved. 


87. Sitzler, R. R. (C. Dreyfus). Zein 
product. Canadian patent 420,292 (May 
16. 1944); (Celanese Corp. of America). 
Product containing zein and process of 
making same. U. S. patent 2,331,434 (Oct. 
12, 1943) (Cl 106-153); C.A. 38:1590 
(1944). 

Zein solution for production of films, 


filaments, etc., consists of 10-50% - 


zein dissolved in a mixture of 70% by 
volume ethylene formal and 30% by vol- 
ume methyl alcohol. The solution con- 
tains (based on the weight of the zein) 
20-25% urea and 2-7% formaldehyde. 
88. Smith, A. K., Max, H. J., and Han- 


dier, P. The dispersion of protein in aque- 
ous formaldehyde solution. J. Phys. Chem. 





43 :347-357 (1939); C.A. 33:3659 (1939) ; 
B.C.P.A. 1939A, 1:259. 

Zein and other proteins may be dis- 
persed in aqueous fo lehyde if acid 
or base is added to the in before ad- 
dition of the formaldehyde. The N dis- 
persion was a great or greater (in the 
alkaline range) as when no formaldehyde 
was added and the curves were displaced 
toward lower pH values. Addition of 
formaldehyde to the protein before the 
acid or base gave very low N dispersion. 
The results were constant for formalde- 
hyde concentrations of § to 40%. The 
formaldehyde consumed by the protein 
is nearer a mol for mol reaction than any 
other simple ratio. 


89. Stewart, C. W. A new adhesive for 
paper clay coatings. Pulp and Paper Mag. 
Can. 43:333 (1942); C.A. 36:2719-2720 
(1942); B.C.P.A. 1942B, 11:260; Chem. 
Age (London) (May, 1942); B..P.C. 
12:257 (1942). 

The author discusses the invention of 
a process for dispersing zein in water 
with rosin size, sulfonated castor or tall 
oil, etc. This process has been applied in 
the preparation of clay coatings for paper 
and zein has been found to yield better 
results than casein. Also, less zein is 
needed as a binder and the temperature 
of the festoon dryer and the drying time 
can also be reduced. Foaming of the 
mixtures is inhibited by pine oils, alco- 
hols, lecithin, or kerosene. Urea increases 
the zein solubility and lowers the viscos- 
ity of the coating. Suggested thickeners 
for zein coatings are starches, glue, soya 
protein, algin, and methyl cellulose. 


90. Sturken, O; (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.). Composition of matter. U. S. 
patent 2,115,240 (April 26, 1938) (Cl 134- 
23.8); C.A. 32:4693 (1938); B.C.P.A. 
1941B, I11:99; French patent 820,045 
(Oct. 30, 1937); C.A. 32:3057 (1938) ; 
Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:1526. 

To increase the working time and to 
improve the adhesion to non-fibrous sur- 
faces by zein adhesives, the addition of a 
lower aliphatic acid has been found de- 
sirable. One formulation consists of 1 part 
by weight of zein to 2 parts of 95% 
ethanol together with 20% formaldehyde 
and 10% acetic acid, both based on the 
weight of the zein used. This adhesive 
is stable for several days and suitable for 
laminating glass. Other solvents; such as, 
methyl alcohol, carbitol, cellosolve, di- 
acetone alcohol, ethylene chlorhydrin, etc. 
may be employed in the place of the 
ethanol. Paraformaldehyde may be sub- 
stituted for the formaldehyde. 


91. Sturken, O. (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.). Zein composition. U. S. patent 
2,156,927 (May 2, 1939) (Cl 134-238) ; 
C.A. 33:6481 (1939); B.C.P.A. 1943B 
11 :263; Chem. Zentr. 1939, 11 :3231. 

Adhesives of zein can be made having 
improved water resistance and increased 
working time over other protein mate- 
rials. A mixture containing 1 part by 
weight of zein, 2 parts of 95% ethanol, 
and 0.5 parts of 40% formaldehyde is 
recommended. Other solvents may be 
substituted for the ethanol. 


92. Sturken, O. (Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.). Protein plastic. U. S. patent 
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2,178,924 (Nov. 7, 1939) (Cl 18-48); C.A. 


34:1415 (1940); French patent 820,043 
(Oct. 30, 1937); C.A. 32:3057 (1938) ; 
Chem. Zentr. 1938, 1:2262; Belgian pat- 
ent 425,585 (July 5, 1938); Chem. Zentr. 
1939, 1:1460. 

Since most alcohol-insoluble proteins 
have the drawback that they react quickly 
and gel in the presence of formaldehyde, 
zein was tried and it was found that 
plastic matses can be made in which the 
formaldehyde is incorporated in the zein. 
Formaldehyde is said to be both a plasti- 
fying and a curing agent for the zein. The 
mixture is plastified in a rubber mill and 
curing is effected by baking the mix at 
elevated temperature. The amount of for- 
maldehyde used in 2-5% on the basis of 
the zein. 


93. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Zein solution. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,229,028 (Jan. 21, 1941) (Cl 154-40) ; 
C.A. 35:3013 (1941); B.C.P.A. 1942B, 
IT :68. 

Zein solutions useful for impregnants 
in laminating and as coatings for paper 
are composed with blown castor oil as the 
plasticizer and benzol as a solvent for the 
castor oil. Formaldehyde is added to give 
the combination water resistance. A typi- 
cal formulation is zein 100 parts, 95% 
ethanol 200-300 parts, benzol 10-135 
parts, Blown castor oil 5-15 parts, and 
formaldehyde 2-15 parts. Paper impreg- 
nated with this solution is molded in the 
known manner and the blown castor oil 
prevents sticking of the sheets to the 
pressure plates. 


94. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Nongelling zein solution. 
U. S. patent 2,250,040 (July 22, 1941) (Cl 
106-153); C.A. 35:7069 (1941); British 
patent 532,588 (Jan. 28, 1941); C.A. 
36:1049 (1942); B.C.P.A. 1941B, I1:315. 

Nongelling solutions of zein for use as 
adhesives, coatings, or impregnating 
agents are made by dissolving dry zein in 
anhydrous primary solvents; such as, di- 
butyl tartrate, diethylene glycol, etc. which 
are in turn miscible with anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol. These solvents are also plas- 
ticizers for the zein. One formulation is 
zein 100 parts by weight, dibutyl tar- 
trate 44-66 parts by weight, and anhy- 
drous ethanol 79-316 parts by weight. 
Solvency of the zein in the secondary sol- 
vent, the anhydrous ethanol, is dependent 
upon the presence of the primary solvent. 
the dibutyl tartrate. 

95. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Zein coating composition 
and method of preparing same. U. S. 
patent 2,250,041 (July 22, 1941) (Cl 106- 
152); C.A. 35:7069 (1941); Chem. Zentr. 
1942, 1:1817. 

Paper and other fibrous webs coated 
with plasticized zein films absorb the plas- 
ticizer with the result that in time the 
zein coating becomes brittle. It has been 
found that a plasticizer which is incom- 
patible with zein tends to remain in the 
film. Suitable zein solutions consist of 
zein, anhydrous ethanol, a mutual sol- 
vent such as toluol for the zein and the 
alcohol and common zein plasticizers such 
as dibutyl tartrate, diethylene glycol, etc., 
together with a resinous substance to give 
the film gloss and freedom from tack. 


Ester gum, rosin, or hydrogenated rosin 
may be used interchangeably. A _ plas: 
ticizer which is incompatible with zein; 
such as, tricetin, dibutyl phthalate, or tri- 
cresyl phosphate, is also added. One such 
formulation consists of zein 100 parts, 
ester gum 50-100 parts, dibutyl tartrate 
5-75 parts, triacetin 10-50 parts, toluol 
50-100 parts, and anhydrous ethanol 100- 
300 parts. 


96. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Stable zein solution. U. S. 
patent 2,277,891 (March 31, 1942) (Cl 
106-152); C.A. 36:4940 (1942); B.C.P.A. 
1943B, 11 :132. 

It has been found that dried zein can 
be dissolved in anhydrous alcohol if rosin, 
ester gum, or hydrogenated rosin is pres- 
ent. A coating or impregnating solution 
is composed of dried zein 100 parts, an- 
hydrous ethanol 237 parts, and rosin 100 
parts. 

97. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Process of curing zein. 
U. S. patent 2,285,758 (June 9, 1942) 
(Cl 18-48); C.A. 36:7191 (1942); 
B.C.P.A. 1943B, 111:221; Canadian pat- 
ent 400,632 (Nov. 11, 1941); British 
patent 507,807 (June 21, 1939); C.A. 
34:555 (1940); B.C.P.A. 1939B:927; 
French patent 842,308 (June 9, 1939); 
Chem, Zentr. 1939, 11:3765; C.A. 34; 
5209 (1940). 

In order to render zein films resistant 
to water or alcohol, they are treated with 
steam for a brief period before they are 
completely free of the solvent with the 
result that the zein is cured or denatured 
so as to be unaffected on contact with 
water, alcohol, etc. Formaldehyde may 
also be incorporated in the film which can 
be in the form of a coating in paper con- 
tainers. 

98. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Zein compound, U. S. 
patent 2,311,485 (Feb. 16, 1943) (Cl 106- 
153) ; C.A. 37:4503 (1943) ; British patent 
$32,587 (Jan. 28, 1941); C.A. 36:1049 
(1942); B.C.P.A. 1941B, 11:315. 

The object of this invention is to pro- 
duce a zein coating for paper which will 
not become brittle after aging, will be 
cohesive, and will not “blush” when de- 
posited in a film and dried. Sorbitol, 
which is compatible with zein only to 
about 214% based on the weight of the 
zein, may have this compatibility increased 
up to 20% by the addition of triethanol- 
amine. Other solvents for sorbitol which 
are zein plasticizers may also be used; 
such as, dibutyl fartrate, diethylene glycol, 
etc. Rosin, ester gum, or hydrogenated 
rosin may be added to increase the gloss 
of the film and toluol may be added as a 
diluent. The inventor theorizes that the 
flexibilizing property of sorbitol on zein is 
due to its hygroscopicity which causes it 
to hold water, itself a plasticizer for zein, 
in the film. 

99. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Process of forming lami- 
nated products. U. S. patent 2,316,467 
(April 13, 1943) (Cl 154-40) ; C.A. 37 :5810 
(1943); British $28,693. (Nov. 5, 
1940); C.A. 35:8161 (1941); B.C.P.A. 
1941B, III:51. 

A binder for laminated structures com- 
posed of paper sheets united together con- 
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stances consist of asphalts, pitch from the 
destructive distillation of wood, coal, or 
animal or vegetable oils, mineral waxes, 
animal waxes, and vegetable waxes. Two 
pragesses, the hot process and the cold 
process, are used for blending the zein and 
the bitumen-wax substance. In the hot 
process, 100 parts of zein are mixed with 
22 parts of dibutyl tartrate and the mix 
heated until the materials are in a molten 
state. Paper sheets, impregnated with wax, 
asphalt, or tar are dipped in the mixture 
and dried. These sheets are then molded at" 
high pressure in a press and the zein and 
bitumen-wax mixtures blend. A varia- 
tion of this process is to dip the bitumen: 
wax treated sheets in a solution of the 
zein in ethyl alcohol. Formaldehyde can 
be incorporated to lend additional tough- 
ness to the article. In the cold process, 
before treatment with a solution of zein 
in water, ethanol, and toluol, the sheets 
are dipped in one of the following solu- 
tions first: candellila wax in carbon tetra- 
chloride, pisang wax in amyl alcohol, or 
carnauba wax in ethyl alcohol. 


100. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Thermoplastic paper. Ca- 
nadian patent 419,687 (April 8, 1944); 
C.A. 38:3476 (1944). 

Paper is impregnated (to render it ther- 
moplastic) by adding to the beater a col- 
loidal water solution of an alkali-catalyzed 
phenol-formaldehyde resin containing 
gluten. An acid is then introduced to 
neutralize the alkali and precipitate the 
resin. 


101. Sturken, O. C. H. (Corn Products 
Refining Co.). Water resistant impreg- 
nating compound. Canadian patent 420,- 
800 (June 13, 1944). 

An impregnating compound is com- 
posed of zein 100 parts, phenol-formalde- 
hyde resin 25-100 parts, methyl alcohol 
200-500 parts, benzol’ 20-225 parts, and 
dibutyl tartrate 20-50 parts. 


102. Sturken, O. C. H. Stable alcoholic 
zein solutions. German patent 739,982 
(August 26, 1943); C.A. 39:444 (1945). 

Thoroughly dry zein is dissolved in dry 
ethanol and in a dry solvent containing 
OH groups and miscible with ethanol. 
This is evidently the equivalent of Stur- 
ken’s U. S. patent 2,250,040. 


103. Swallen, L. C. (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Zein filaments. U.S. patent 
2,156,929 (May 2, 1939) (Cl 18-54); C.A. 
33:6616 (1939); B.C.P.A. 1943B, 111:157; 
British patent 492,655 (Sept. 19, 1938); 
C.A. 33:1936 (1939). 

Zein solutions are extruded into aque- 
ous coagulating baths containing formal- 
dehyde to form filaments. 

104. Swallen, L. C. Zein—a new in- 
dustrial protein. Ind. Eng. Chem. 33:394-8 
(1941); C.A. 35:2243 (1941); BAP.C. 
11:287 (1941); B.C.P.A. 1941B II1:178; 
Chem.:Zentr. 1942, 11:340. 

The author reviews the history, ae 


suitable plasticizers and resins. The uses 
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of zein for coatings, films, plastics, and 
fibers are also discussed. 


105. Swallen, L. C., and James, A. L. 
(Corn Products Refining Co.). Process 
of curing zein. U. S. patent 2,322,486 
(June 22, 1943) (C1260-123); C.A. 
38:190 (1944). 

A zein solution is treated with an alde- 
hyde such as formaldehyde and with an 
acid to accelerate the reaction between 
the aldehyde and <he zein, and also a sec- 
ondary accelerator such as monomethyl- 
amine. 

106. Swett, C, E. (A. D. Little, Inc.). 
Alcoholic zein solution. U. S. patent 1,- 
320,508 (Nov. 4, 1919) (Cl 134-12); C.A. 
14:212 (1920); J. Sec. Chem. Ind. 
38:963-A (1919). 

It is pointed out that zein solutions in 
alcohol, unless dilute, tend to coagulate 
irreversibly by the process known as pec- 
tization. In order to prepare zein which 
will give stable solutions with alcohol, the 


alcohol extraction must be carried out . 


with a weakly alkaline salt present which 
will act to neutralize the acids resulting 
from the zein This shows the stabilizing 
effect of the alkaline conditions. 


107. Swett, C, E. (Harry Beckwith). 
Plastic composition. U. S. patent 1,365,- 
607 (Jan. 11, 1921) (C1 106-38); C. A. 
1§:932 (1921); Chem. Zentr. 1921, 11 :462. 

Moldable material, or one available for 
use as a cement or coating is made by dis- 
solving zein in aqueous alcohol and then 
adding resin (copal, rosin) and phenol 
(cresol). One formulation is zein 10-90 
parts, resin 10-90 parts, phenol 2-20 parts 
with as much alcohol as needed to give the 
correct viscosity for application. 

108. U. S. Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, “Plasticized Films from 
Zein.” AIC-12, Peoria, Illinois (June 12, 
1943). 

Residual dimerized fat acids obtained 
from the polymerization of ester of fat 
acids found in drying and semidrying oils 
are incorporated, together with suitable 
resins and plasticizers, in solutions of zein 
for casting films and coatings. Directions 
are given for preparation of untreated as 
well as cured “blushproof™ films. 


109. Veatch, C. (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Water-resistant zein compo- 
sition. U. S. patent 2,134,769 (Nov. 1, 
1938) (Cl 134-12); C.A. 33:1146 (1939) ; 
International Patents Development Co., 
British patent 514,696 (May 12, 1938); 
C.A. 35:4524 (1941); B.C.P.A, 1940B :297 ; 
French patent 838,346 (March 2, 1939); 
C.A. 33:7934 (1939); Veatch, C. (Corn 
Products Refining Co.), Canadian patent 
392,462 (Nov. 12, 1940); C.A. 37:3624 
(1943); Italian patent 363,734 (July 8, 
1938); Chem. Zentr. 1939, 11 :4603. 

The inventor has found that incorpora- 
tion of wax in a zein film increases its 
water resistance considerably. The com- 
bination from which the coating or film 
is deposited consists of a wax (pariffin, 
beeswax, or spermaceti), a wax solvent 
(hydrocarbons such as benzol or toluene), 
zein, and a zein solvent of lower boiling 
point than the wax solvent. Aqueous 
mixtures of either methyl or ethyl alcohol 
are zein solvents. Benzene is said to pre- 
vent gelling of the zein more than toluene. 
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As the solvent evaporates, the wax sol- 
vent remains in the film to the last and 
thus brings the wax to the surface of the 
film. The solution may be warmed to 
keep the wax in solution. Formulations 
giving parts by weight are: 
Zein 100 
Parafin 4 
94% methyl alcohol 218.2 
Benzol 116 
Zein 100 
Parafhin 4 
92% ethyl alcohol 217.5 
Toluol $2 
Benzol 62.5 


110. Veatch, C. (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Greaseproof zein compound. 
U. S. patent 2,194,337 (March 19, 1940) 
(Cl 134-12); C.A. 34:4840 (1940); 
Chem. Zentr. 1942, 1-953. 

Coatings for rendering fibrous sheets 
or bodies grease-proof or grease-resistant 
are composed of zein, ethyl alcohol, urea, 
and one of the glycols such as propylene, 
ethylene, tri-ethylene, or di-ethylene glycol. 
One formulation is composed of zein 100 
parts, 92% ethanol 300 parts, urea 20 
parts, and propylene glycol 30 parts. 

111, Veatch, C. (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Zein acetate. U. S. patent 
2,236,768 (April 1, 1941) (C1 134-12); 
C.A. 35:4524 (1941); British patent 532,- 
589 (Jan. 28,1941); C.A. 36:1049 (1942) ; 
B.C.P.A. 1941B, 11:315; French patent 
862,692 (March 12, 1941); Chem. Zentr. 
1942, 1:427. 

For the production of zein films, coat- 
ings, and impregnations, ‘the water resist- 
ance, strength, and flexibility of the film 
may be increased by converting the zein 
to zein acétate. The zein acetate is in- 
soluble in any concentration of ethyl al- 
cohol. The zein is convertéd to the acetate 
by either an acetyl anhydride method or by 
the ketene method to get products: of 
varying acetyl contents. Zein acetate is 
soluble in mixtures of ethyl alcohol and 
butyl lactate or ethylene glycol monoethyl 
either (Cellésolve), from which films may 
be cast. 

112. Walsh, J. F. Corn proteins. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 29:673-4 (1937); C.A. 
31:5061 (1937). 

The history and some of the properties 
of zein are given. The solubility of the ma- 
terial in aqueous alcohols, strong organic 
acid solutions, dilute 0.5% sodium and po- 
tassium hydroxide solutions, dilute ethyle- 
nediamine or monoethanolamine solutions, 
liquid ammonia, molten phenol, cresol, 
Petrex, rasin, and strong solutions of urea 
is given. 

113. Walsh, J. F., and MacDonough, 
J. V. (American Maize Products Co.). 
Zein compositions and methods of pre- 

ing same. U. S. patents 1,966,604 
(July 17, 1934) (Cl 106-38) ; C.A. 28:5613 
(1934); B.C.A. 1935B :467; Chem. Zentr. 
1935, 1:2904. 

The disadvantages of using phenol to 
plasticize zein are pointed out. It dark- 
ens the zein and is corrosive and has the 
odor of phenol, Compositions, which are 
either liquid or solid thermoplastics are 
made of zein, a plasticizer, and a mutual 
solvent. Acid or alkaline plasticizers for 
zein are also said to be disadvantageous. 





One part of p-toluene ethyl sulfonamide 
or a similar compound to two or three 
parts of zein are used, depending on the 
plasticity desired and for solvents are rec- 
ommended carbitol, cellosolve, diacetone 
alcohol, ethylene chlorhydrin, etc. How- 
ever, these high boiling solvents can be 
replaced with ethanol, isopropanol, and 
other alcohols containing about 20% wa- 
ter. The products are suitable for use as 
thermoplastic molding powders or for 
paper coating: and lacquers, depending 
on the amount of solvent present, 


114, Weber, H. M. (American Maize 
Products Co.). Method of preparing pro- 
lamine plastic compositions. U. S. patent 
2,340,913 (Feb. 8, 1944) (C1 106-152); 
C.A. 38:4350 (1944). 

Zein containing about 7% by weight 
of water is homogenized at a temperature 
above the boiling point of water with an 
anhydrous organic material such as de- 
natured alcohol containing rosin or shel- 
lac, which is a solvent for zein at the tem- 
perature used. The material being treated 
is fluid at the treating temperature and 
retains its fluidity when boiled at such a 
temperature. This permits the water in the 
zein to evaporate from the mixture dur- 
ing the homogenization. On cooling, a 
thermoplastic, non-liquid solution of zein 
results which is suitable for coatings. 


115. Weber, H. M. (Prolamine Prod- 
ucts, Inc.). Zein-shellac composition and 
method of preparing same. U. S. patent 
2,360,382 (Oct. 17, 1944) (Cl 106-152) ; 
C.A. 39 :1326-7 (1945). 

Coatings are formulated containing zein, 
shellac, and suitable plasticizers in aqueous 
alcohol. Another method of combining the 
zein and shellac into a thermosetting mix- 
ture is to mill them together at elevated 
temperature either dry or in the presence 
of a small amount of alcohol. The result- 
ant product can be baked or molded. 


116. Weber, H. M. (Prolamine Prod- 
ucts, Inc.-American Maize Products Co.). 
Proteinaceous phenolic resin manufac- 
ture. Canadian patent 419,463 (April 4. 
1944). 

Thermosetting resin is made by react- 
ing zein, a phenol, and formaldehyde at a 
temperature of 80-100 C in the presence 
of an alkaline catalyst to produce a water- 
soluble and alcohol-soluble condensation 
product. 


117. Worden, E. C., 2nd. Developments 
jn organic non-cellulosic fibrous mate- 
rials, Rayon Textile Monthly 22, No. 
10 :603-4; No. 11:663-4 (October, Novem- 
ber, 1941); B.U.P.C. 12:128 (1941). 

This author reviews the literature con- 
cerning zein filaments and the treatment of 
zein for use in filaments. 


Addendum 


(The following references were gath- 
ered after the original article was com- 
piled.) 


118. Bernardi, D. J., (Interchemical 
Corp.). Method of drying ink. U. S. 
patent 2,285,183 (June 2, 1942) (Cl 
101-416); B.C.P.A. 1943B, 11:263; C.A. 
36 :6822 (1942). 

A film of ink containing zein dissolved 
in diethylene glycol or diacetin is treated 
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with sufficient water to precipitate the 
prolamine in the form of an irreversible 
gel. 


119. Bishop, J. P., (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Stencil coating compound 
and process of making the same. U. S. 
patent 2,194,291 (March 19, 1940) (Cl 
41-38.6); Chem. Zentr. 1942, 1:1313; 
C.A. 34:4840 (1940). 

Zein, together with a plasticizing agent 
comprising dibutyl tartrate, castor oil, and 
diglycol stearate, is dissolved in an aqueous 
mixture with alcohol. 


120. Coleman, R. E., (Time Inc.). 
Method of preparing zein solutions di- 
rectly from gluten. U. S. patent 2,352,- 
604 (July 4, 1944) (Cl 106-153); C.A. 
38:5620 (1944). 

A zein solution for printing inks may 
be prepared by extracting gluten with a 
solvent or mixture of solvents having a 
ratio of polar to non-polar radicals within 
the range of the proportion existing in 
methyl and ethyl alcohols. Diethylene gly- 


col is an example. 


121. Corn Products ‘Refining Co. 
Plasticizing zein. French patent 862,157 
(Feb. 28, 1941); Chem. Zentr. 1942, 
1:427. 

Sorbitol, 20 parts, is used as a plas- 
ticizer for a solution of zein 100 parts in 
95% ethanol 150 parts and 40% formalin 
150 parts, all by weight. 

122. Croston, C. B., Evans, C. D., and 
Smith, A. K. Zein fibers . . . preparation 
by wet spinning. Ind. Eng. Chem. 37: 
1194-8, (1945). 

Mention is made of unpublished work 
by Ofelt and Evans which shows that 
zein has good solubility in sodium and 
potassium hydroxides and quarternary am- 
monium hydroxide. A concentrated zein 
solution can be prepared in the pH range 
11.3 to 12.7. Urea and alcohol were used 
with the aqueous solutions as denaturants 
and urea softened the fibers spun from 
the solutions. Zein fibers have high wet 
and dry strength if properly prepared. 

123. Ericsson, R. L. Specialty coat- 
ings and the nitroparafins. Paint, Oil 
Chem. Rev. 106, No. 10:86-8 (1943); 
Official Digest Federation Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs No. 231:478-81 
(1943); C.A. 38:1385 (1944). 

The nitroparaffins are said to be useful 
in formulating zein coatings. 

124. Getty, E. The advantages of, sul- 
phonated tall oil in manufacturing coated 
paper. Paper Trade J. 114, No. 8:130, 
132, TS 95-6, (Feb. 19, 1942); BILP.C. 
12:215 (1942); C.A. 36:2137 (1942); 
B.C.P.A. 1942B; 11:260. 

Sulphonated tall oil is said to work 
well in zein-clay coatings. 

125. Huppert, O. Thio-protein plastic. 
U. S. Patent 2,343,011 (Feb. 29, 1944) (Cl 
106-153); C.A. 38:4722 (1944). 

By boiling a mixture of zein, water, am 
monium thiocyanate, and monochloroacetic 
acid, a plastic suitable as a veneer adhesive 


is prepared. 


126. Huppert, O. Psuedothiohydan- 
toin-protein, derivatives, and solutions 
therefrom. U. S. patent 2,343,012 (Feb. 
29, 1944) (Cl 106-153); C.A. 38:4722 
(1944). 

Glycerolmonochlorhydrin is added to the 
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mixture describer in U. S. patent 2,343,- 
011 issued to Huppert. 


127. James, A. L., (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Production of zein éoatings. 
U, S. patent 2,364,792 (Dec. 12, 1944) (Cl 
106-153) ; C.A. 39:3702 (1945). 

Metal acetates or formates are added to 
aqueous zein dispersions made with an 
alkali and a sulphonated vegetable oil to 
increase the water resistance and to re- 
duce the time of curing of the coating. 

128. James, A. L., (Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.). Zein dispersions and proc- 
esses of making same. U. S. patent 
2,377,237 (May 29, 1945) (Cl 106-153) ; 
C.A. 39:3861 (1945). 

Dispersing agents for zein in water are 
the alkali metal—ammonium—-and amine- 
soaps; sulphonated vegetable oils; sulphat- 
ed or sulphonated fatty acids; and the 
sulphonic and aryl carboxylic acids or their 
alkali metal—ammonium—or amine-salts. 
The dispersing agents may vary from 40 
to 100% by weight of the zein and the 
water resistance of the film can be in- 
creased by driving off the volatile com- 
ponent (ammonia). Urea, glycols, gly- 
cerol, or invert sugars plasticize the coat- 
ings. Alcohol in small quantities reduces 
the viscosity of the dispersion Electrolytes 
or excess alkali tend to “salt-out™ the zein 
from the dispersion. 

129. Meigs, D. P. Zein as a surface 
coating. Paint, Oil Chem. Rev. 106, No. 
13:7-8 (1943); C.A. 38:1296 (1944). 

This report covers experimental work 
attempting to improve the chemical char- 
acteristics of zein, such as, the appear- 
ance, plasticity, and solubility. 

130. Meigs, F. M. (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co.). Artificial product 
and method for producing same. U. S. 
patent 2,211,961 (Aug. 20, 1940) (Cl 
18-54) ; C.A. 35:636 (1941). 

Zein fibers. 
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131. Milham, E. G. What makes paper 
coating stick? TAPPI Bulletin No, 57:2 
(Aug. 6, 1945). 

Zein as a coating mixture with clay is 
mentioned. Color of this material is poor 
and the cost is high. The recommended 
cutting agent is rosin size. The author 
says the bonding power is high but that 
the coating cannot be tested by the usual 
wax method since zein is thermo-plastic 
and bonds to the hot wax. 

132. Morgan, W. L. Corn protein plas- 
tic fills unique war need. Ohio State 
Univ., Eng. Expt. Sta. News 15, no. 
4:19-20 (1943); C.A, 38:425 (1944). 

The use of alcoholic solutions of zein 
as a shellac substitute and for coating 
greaseproof papers is described. 

133. Renwick, F. F. (Du Pont-Pathe 
Film Mfg. Corp.). Photographic _ film. 
U.S. patent 1,680,635-6 (Aug. 14, 1928) 
(Cl 95-9); C.A. 22:3595 (1928). 

Film is coated with a layer of a cel 
lulose ester and protein; such as zein, to 
give it a non-scratchy backing. 


134, Robinette, H. The nitroparafiins 
and their derivatives. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 31, No. 24, Proc. Am. Assoc. Tex- 
tile Chem. Colorists, P575-80 (1942); 
C.A. 37:1608-9 (1943). 

The nitrohydroxy derivatives (nitro- 
paraffin derivatives) are suggested for zein 
solvents. 


135. Stewart, C. W., (Corn a 
Refining Co.). Zein dispersions. = 
patent 2,360,081 (Oct. 10, 1944) ‘ch 106- 
153) ; C.A. 39:3861 (1945). 

A zein dispersion is made, consisting of 
zein 10 parts, 90% ethanol 20 parts, a 
sulphated stearyl alcohol 10 parts, and 
water 100 parts. 


136. Stewart, C. W., (Corn Products 
Refining Co.) Paper coating composition: 
U. S. patent 2,370,268 (Feb. 27, 1945) 
(C1 106-150) ; C.A. 39:4225 (1945). 

The-advantages of using zein-clay coat- 
ings for printing papers are cited as being: 
(1) the zein is dispersed quickly, (2) sul- 
phonated tall oil eliminates most of the 
foaming difficulties, (3) the finished coat- 
ing is light in color, (4) fluidity and vis- 
cosity or body of the coating mixes allow 
their use on roll-coaters or brush-coatets, 
and (5) the printing characteristics are 
improved as the ink is more uniformly 
absorbed. One suggested formulation is, 
in parts: zein 8 (6-10), 63% sulphonated 
tall oil 5 (2-8), sodium hydroxide 0.4 
(0.3-0.5), water 100 (60-200), and china 
clay 100. Other combinations may include 
urea, hydrogenated rosin size, ammonium 
hydroxide, or gelatinized starch. 

137. Walsh, J. F. Corn protein offers 
industrial possibilities. Chem. and Met. 
Eng. 44:190 (1937)); Chem, Zentr. 1937. 
11:151. 

A general discussion of some of the 
physical and chemical properties and in- 
dustrial uses of zein is given. 

138. Walsh, J. F. Zein-a protein from 
corn with new uses. Chem Industries 
40:362 (1937); Chem. Zentr. 1937. 
IT :866. - 

’ An analysis of zein, together with a 
general description of its physical and 
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chemical properties and industrial uses, is 
given. 

139. Winner, L. Shellac and develop- 
ment of substitutes. Plastics (Chicago 1, 
no. 2:55-6, 96 (1944); C.A. 38:4720 
(1944). 

The tendency of zein-rosin coatings to 
gel in storage can be retarded by pressure 
cooking at 120 C. in the presence of 
formaldehyde. One method is to pretreat 
the zein and rosin in a molten state. 
Formaldehyde is recommended for curing 
zein compositions but the curing action is 
said to be slower than for other proteins. 
About 40% formaldehyde, based on the 
zein, is recommended. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has ap- 
pecred in two parts, Part | was pub- 
lished in the February issve of this 


magazine. 
* ge 
Water-Vapor 
Permeability Tester 
(Continued from page 1805) 


change in weight between weighings 
does not correspond to the actual time 
of exposure in the stated hygrometric 
conditions. 

* With the apparatus described above, 
which allows the permeability cells 
to be put in after the desired hygro- 
metric conditions have been attained 
and to be weighed in the conditioning 
atmosphere, treated textile fabrics 
having a water-vapor permeability of 
1,500 g/m*/d has been tested with 
ease. When it is necessary to test 
such permeable .materials, however, 
it is advisable to have only a few 
cells in the cabinet at one time, be- 
cause otherwise the moisture may be 
absorbed so rapidly from the atmos- 
phere in the cabinet that the chosen 
relative humidity cannot be main- 
tained consistently. 


3. Accelerating the testing of good 
.moisture barriers 


A disadvantage of the usual gravi- 
metric technic of determining water- 
vapor permeability is the time re- 
quired to complete a test. The delay 
is particularly annoying in production 
’ control. Recently some new methods 
of attack have been tried to speed 
up the test, but the problem is a 
difficult one because of the slowness 
with which the rate of flow of mois- 
ture approaches the steady state after 
a given pressure difference has been 
established across the specimen. 

A study of data, obtained from 
more than two hundred tests of ma- 
terials used as moisture barriers, re- 
veals that in the great majority of 
cases a good approximation to the 
final value for water-vapor permea- 
bility can be obtained in less than 
two days. These tests were made 
with the equipment described above 
and under the tropical conditions set 
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forth in the introduction. With a 
few exceptions, the steady state is 
nearly enough attained in about 16 
hours that a value within § per cent 
of the final value (obtained after ten 
days to two weeks) can be obtained 
in the next 24 hours, provided the 
water-vapor permeability is greater 
than about § g/m?/d. Therefore, if 
a permeability cell is prepared and put 
in the cabinet some time during the 
day, allowed to remain overnight, 
weighed. the next morning and then 
again 24 hours later, the result ob- 
tained will usually be good enough 
for most purposes. If the permeabil- 
ity is between 2 and § g/m?/d, it 
may be necessary to lengthen the pre- 
conditioning period to 40 hours and 
the period between weighinzs to 48 
hours. If the permeability is less 
than about 2 g/m?/d, a considerably 
longer period may be required. Since 
the necessity for quick results occurs 
chiefly in production control, where 
particular types of products are made 
day after day, it should be possible in 
each case to work out the minimum 
preconditioning period and the mini- 
mum test period that will yield a re- 
sult which will not differ from the 
long-period result by more than a 
given, acceptable amount. 


References 


(1) In testing a good moisture barrier, 
it is usual to weigh at one or two-day 
intervals over a period of two weeks, more 
or less. With a test area of 50 cm’ and 
a weighing interval of 24 or 48 hours, the 
difference in grams between successive 
weighings, when multiplied by 200 or 100, 
as the case may be, gives the permeability 
directly in grams per square meter per 
day. 

(2) Anhydrous magnesium perchlorate 
is an excellent, but expensive, desiccant. 
Anhydrous calcium chloride, 8-mesh, is al- 
most as good for this purpose, and is much 
less expensive. 

(3) An additional advantage of this 
method of filling the cell and mounting 
the specimen is the shaking of the pow- 
dered portion of the desiccant into the 
bottom of the cell. In some other methods 
of mounting the specimen the fine powder 
collects and clings to the surface of the 
specimen inside the cell, creating a sus- 
picion of clogging and interfering with 
the flow of the moisture, or otherwise caus- 
ing anxiety about its effect on the test. 
Completely filling the cell eliminates also 
the problems associated with an air space 
between the specimen and the desiccant, 
involving expansion with change in tem- 
perature and the possibility of an unknown 
vapor-pressure gradient across the air 
space. 

(4) J. Res. NBS 24, 639 (June 1940): 
RP 1303. 

(5) In making this cabinet every effort 
was made to keep the height small, and 
the effort was somewhat overdone. The 
tolerances in the dimensions of the vari- 
ous parts proved to be so small that con- 





siderable dificulty was experienced in put- 
ting the apparatus together. It would 
be preferable to make the inner box about 
8 inches high. This would also permit 
the use of a slightly different type of sus- 
pension disk, to be described later (Fig- 
ures 9 and 11), which is preferable to 
that shown in Figures 6 and 7, but which 
requires more height in the testing 
chamber. 

(6) Some salts whose saturated solu- 
tions at 100° Fahr. have a relative vapor 
pressure (indicated in parentheses) within 
the range specified in TAPPI method 
T464m-44 are: -potassium nitrate (89), 
monoammon.um phosphate (91), sodium 
tartrate (91). The last one is not suitable 
for use above 104 Fahr., a transition 
point. The solution should contain an 
excess of the salt. 

(7) This seal is doubly important be- 
cause leakage around the thermometers is 
likely to result in a spurious wet-bulb 
reading. 

(8) To avoid extra bearings the two 
blower wheels were mounted directly on 
the motor shaft, and the motor was placed 
as close to the cabinet as possible. 

(9) Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Instrumentation Report No. 30, Part 6 
(Feb. 15, 1944). 


; * 
Is Safety Definable?* 

What is Safety? 

If anyone should suddenly pop that 
question at us, we are morally certain 
that we would be unable to come up 
with a brief and intelligent answer. 
We don’t believe we are alone in this. 
We doubt if the average safety advo- 
cate could muster a convincing answer 
on the spur of the moment..... . 

The goal of this long, bloody, and 
destructive war from which we have 
just emerged, was the security or safe- 
ty of all the people. ‘at ae 

Every man’s aspirations toward the 
joys of immortality constitute a ven- 
ture into the realm of that idealistic 
safety toward which the Man of Gal- 
lilee pointed the way, and for which 
men have been striving for the past 
two thousand years. 

Safety embodies all the bess dick alte 
of humanity, individually and enmasse, 
from the cradle to the grave and even 
into the realm of the eternal, yet we 
have tried, as others have tried, to give 
a succinct and logical definition of the 
term, something that would be clear 
cut, logical and convincing. 

The safety sloganeer can win unper- 
ishable fame and make an invaluable 
contribution to the cause, if he can 
put into a nutshell the answer to the 
question: 

“What is Safety?” 

(*) Excerpted from article by Harry 
L. Sain, superintendent Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 


oo Se in National Safety News. 
eb. 
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HIS ANCESTORS, WHEN THEY FIRST AR- 
RIVED IN PHILADELPHIA, LIVED IN CAVES 
ON “THE BANKS OF THE DELAWARE DURING 
PART OF THE WINTER OF 1687-88. 











BAPERMILLS WERE SLOW 70 ADOPT 
fH]| THE HYDRAULIC PRESS, DEVELOPED IN 
| 1196 BY JOSEPH BRAMAH, FAMED 

\ | BRITISH MACHINE TOOL DESIGNER 

Il] IN PREFERENCE TO THE OLD- FASH- 
1ONED, HAND-OPERATED scRew 
PRESS FOR DEWATERING THE 
HAND- MADE SHEETS OF PAPER. 
























RD MYANES eal PASTE IN THE. MAKING 
OF SHEETS OF PAPYRUS BECAUSE OF THE DRY CON- 
DITION OF THE STALKS RECEIVED FROM EGYPT, 
EGYPTIANS, HOWEVER, LISED FRESH STALKS WHICH 
CONTAINED SUFFICIENT GLUTINOUS MATERIAL |F 


TO MAKE THE USE OF PASTE UNNECESSARY /E 
Ry. 
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Nations. Poacetime Neods. 
Topic of Paper Week 


>>> “RECONVERSION” was a 
word not in the vocabulary of the 
paper manufacturers whe gathered in 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, 
the week of February 24 for the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

The trite phrase, “return to a peace- 
time economy” was also mjssing from 
the addresses by the many well-known 
speakers. 

However, almost every important 
discussion and committee study was 
devoted to the problems of getting 
the paper industry into a position to 
supply the nation’s needs now that 
peace is here again. 

The various group meetings, com- 
mittee discussions and addresses at 
the Association luncheon all hinged 
on future development. Some of the 
high spots were: 

How can the industry secure the 
pulp needed to operate its machines 
to the capacity needed if consumer 
needs are to be met? 

What can be done to spur the out- 
put of domestic pulpwood to keep the 
domestic pulp mills in full operation? 

What will be the result of the pres- 
ent extensive grade shifting due to 
purchases of mills by large consumers? 

What will result from the proposals 
for an international reduction of cus- 
toms tariffs, and how can the United 
States prevent undue damage from the 
projected action? 

With these questions before the in- 
dustry, concrete plans were made to 
attempt to reach a solution by various 
task committees and the industry as 
a whole. 

In this day of industrial strife, the 
paper industry, sixth in importance in 
the nation, is one which is not faced 
with extensive labor difficulties. The 
close relations which have always ex- 
isted between employees and manage- 
ment have made it possible to adjust 
practically all difficulties. Labor has 
been given large i increases in pay, ‘but 
without. serious threats of strikes. 

The problem of raw material, how- 
ever, was a constant subject of dis- 


’ cussion in every group. The United 


States is faced with a shortage of pulp 
sufficient to enable the mills to op- 
erate to the extent needed to meet 


consumer demand. Public demand, 
partially because of a backlog of or- 
ders, and partly because of a normal 
increase in consumption, is at a peak, 
and the pulp supply is low. The ques- 
tion of how to secure the pulp needed 
from Scandinavia is unsolved as yet. 
The Swedish producers say they can- 
not sell at present ceiling prices and 
have canceled contracts for early 1946 
dlivery. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration has not as yet granted an 
increase in the ceiling price. 

This question of pulp is the big 
question mark in the picture. 

The domestic industry, however, 
finds a difficult bottleneck in the prob- 
lem of woods labor to get out the 
needed pulpwood. Means of encour- 
aging workers to get into the woods 


‘and to find more efficient means of 


utilizing labor and the use of mech- 
anized equipment proved the principal 
subject before several groups. Pro- 


grams for recruiting labor and for - 


further mechanization of woods opera- 
tions were adopted both by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association and 
the American Pulpwood Association. 
The forestry problem was taken up 
in a broader manner by the Forestry 
Committee. The paper industry will 
continue to press for the adoption of 
the most advanced forestry practice 
in the management of its timber 
areas. The extent to which this move- 
ment is already under way is shown 
by the fact that approximately 
12,000,000 acres are already under 
scientific management. The industry 
ied ab its interests will be be al 
solv: proper management of its 
own forest lands than any meas- 
ures for public control. 

A constant subject of discussion 
was the manner in which the over-all 
industry picture is changing by rea- 


son of the trend toward purchase of - 


paper mills by important magazine 
publishers and other consumer groups. 
In the last year a startling number 
of mills were purchased and their out- 
put taken from the general market. 
The trend is still in evidence, and 
further such shifts are to be expected. 
To what extent the trend will be 
felt in Canada as well as the United 
States remains to be seen. This trend 
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has an important bearing on the news- 
paper publishing industry. Several mills 
which formerly made newsprint have 
now gone over to other grades. The 
publishers are now paying a price for 
newsprint which was unbelievable a 
few years ago. Washington has been 
making every effort to hold the line 
in domestic newsprint production, but 
the reciprocity which gave the news- 
print industry to Canada is now bear- 
ing bitter fruit for the United States 
consumers. 

An over-all picture of the situation 
indicates that United States paper 
mills are keeping pace with consumer 
needs, and with the exception of news- 
print have production capacity to meet 
— requirements. To the ex- 
tent t pormal consumption in- 
creases with population gains, the mills 
are planning expansions sufficient to 
meet any anticipated increase in de- 
mand. But this problem returns to 
the pulp bottleneck. 

A subject given intensive study by 
nearly every group is the problem of 
future changes in existing tariff rates. 
It was brought out in various meet- 
ings that the Washington administra- 
tion is driving for international duty 
reductions through reciprocal trade 
agreements, and has the power to cut 


any — duty on fifty per 
cent. Tron hs aot the va- 
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FLORI-FABRICATED 
MEANS &uilt-to-Last 


Code welding, laid down by master 
~ hands, combines with Flori 
Craftsmanship to make this 
sturdy manifold withstand the 
highest heat, the toughest treat- 
ment it will ever have to face. 


IF IT’S FABRICATION 
.--CONTACT FLORI 


SS ae 


THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY «= ST. LOUIS 15 * CHICAGO 47 
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>>> PAPER AND PULP manufac- 
turers from far and near, represent- 
ing virtually every section of the 
United States, gathered in New York 
to attend the sixty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association and affiliated organi- 
zations at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on February 24 to March 1, inclusive. 

Perhaps the total attendance was 
not quite up to prewar par—the prin- 
cipal deterrent being the unfavorable 
hotel situation which currently exists 
in the metropolis, as elsewhere—yet 
the numerous meetings held during 
Paper Week were well attended and 
the yearly convention was adjudged 
eminently successful in every respect. 


Reuben B. Robertson, newly-elected 
president of the APPA 


The subject accorded the widest at-° 


tention at the various meetings was 
the tremendous national need of paper 
and paperboard during the present first 


_ postwar year, and the somewhat dole- 


ful prospects of sufficient wood pulp or 


other raw material to enable mills 
" to produce at a pace in keeping with 


the market’s demands.. A consensus 
of expressed opinion is that the in- 
dustry faces hard sledding in obtain- 


_ ing all of the raw material that it 


ay 
a. 
: 
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Pulp Association at the annual meet- 


will require. 
Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice 


" president of the Champion Paper and 


> 


Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio, was elected 
president of the American Paper and 


‘ing of the Association’s Executive 


APPA Considers Aspects 


of Postwar Demands 


Committee and Board of Governors in 
the Jansen Suite of Waldorf-Astoria 
on the morning of February 27. Mr. 
Robertson succeeds Daniel K. Brown, 
president of the Neenah Paper Co., 
Neenah, Wis., who has been president 
of the APPA for the past two years. 

Cola G. Parker, of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., was elected 
first vice president, and the following 
additional vice presidents were elected: 
D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Co.; 
Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford Paper Co.; 
R. K. Ferguson, St. Regis Paper Co.; 
P. H. Glatfelter, P. H. Glatfelter Co.; 
J. H. Hinman, International Paper 
Co.; D. S. Leslie, Hammermill Paper 
Co.; David L. Luke, Jr., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co.; R. A. Mc- 
Donald, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; J. L. 
Madden, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co.; Dwight L. Stocker, Michigan 
Paper Co. of Plainwell; George R. 
Wallace, Fitchburg Paper Co., and 
R. B. Wolf, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

E. W. Tinker was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer. 

Following is the annual report ren- 
dered by President D. K. Brown -to 
the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Governors: 


President's Report 


Following is an excerpt from the 
annual report of the Association’s 
president, D. K. Brown. The com- 
plete text of President Brown’s report 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 

“We do not desire monopolistic 
control in any form and only wish 
for a fair opportunity with American 
free labor, free enterprise and free in- 
itiative, and we will do our part in 
building up a real peacetime economy 
both for ourselves and the world at 
large. 

“A year ago, I cautioned the indus- 
try against over-expansion without 
having assurance of a continuing wood 
supply therefor. The increased inter- 
est in fire prevention and replanting of 
our forest preserves is to be com- 
mended, for with thé new era of wood 
utilization for plastics and other uses, 
together with resumption of heavier 
weight papers and expanding demand 
in regular channels, it is just good 
business and common sense to work 
for a sustained yield and keep a pace 
in forestry that is in step with the 
progress of science in our technical 
laboratories. 
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“As to the immediate future for 
our industry, the prospects are that 
volume of productioa and consump- 
tion will both be large for some time 
to come. Low inventories must be 
rebuilt to a reasonable working basis, 
which together with increased ci-cula- 
tion and advertising and new publica- 
tions already planned will require full 
operations of present and conteniplated 
equipment.” 

The paper industry is to have its 
long-looked-for public relations pro- 
gram. This was announced follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ex- 
evcutive Committee and Board of 


_ Governors of the APPA, at which a 


program worked out by a committee 


D. K. Brown, retirin 
American Paper a 


president 
Pulp Ass'n 


representing many segments of the 
industry was given official approval. 
Details will be developed in co-opera- 
tion with individual groups within 
the industry. 

With retiring President D._ K. 
Brown presiding, and nearly 1,000 per- 
sons present, the annual luncheon of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation was held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the -Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday, February 27. Walter D. 
Fuller, president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, was 
the principal speaker. _He gave an 
exhaustive review of business condi- 
tions and prospects of future prosper- 
ity, and stressed the importance of a 
free press to American development. 
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After touching on the importance of 
the paper industry and publishing in- 
terests, their mutual responsibilities 
and opportunities, he said in part: 

“The responsibility which we of the 
press and paper industry face at this 
time is the maintenance of a healthy 
economic climate which will foster, 
encourage and stimulate the business 
and social action so necessary to con- 
tinuing national prosperity and hap- 
piness. We, perhaps more than any 
other group in America, can do this 
job by working together and by re- 
fusing to accept anything as impos- 
sible, no matter how difficult it may 
seem to be. 

“There is much economic and so- 
_cial ignorance today and it is wide- 
spread in all walks of life. There are 
those who take advantage of this ig- 
norance and become false leaders. 
They are dangerous to everyone. Some 
are sincere, byt mistaken. Indeed they 
are the most dangerous. The OPA 
leaders, for example, claim to guard 
us from inflation. They are attempt- 
ing to perpetuate a wartime necessity 
into peacetime days. They are trying 
to succeed where 2,000 years of his- 


tory shows innumerable similar at- 
tempts, but never even one success. 
There is only one peacetime way to 
control inflation, my friends. That 
is the logical, time-proven way of 
stimulated production and free com- 
petition. If we keep on pouring the 
unsatisfied demands for things into a 
reservoir, the time will come when the 
dam will break and then look out 
for the flood. 

“It seems to me that our joint re- 
sponsibility is clear. We together re 
the great disseminators of information 
and truth. If we properly do our job, 
we can help America guide its way 
through the rapids which today sur- 
round us. 

“There are many reasons to believe 
that there is a long peace ahead. We 
all hope that the attention of nations 
for many years will be directed more 
to economic and social advance than 
to preparation for war. The danger 
to us lies more in the realm of con- 
fused thinking and confused social or- 
ganization than anywhere else. 

“Therein lies our responsibility and 
our opportunity. Both are very great. 
I wish you well in this our joint day.” 





Biographical Shetch 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSON—President A.P.P.A. 1946-1947 


Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice president of The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Canton, North Carolina, has been elected president of the 














President Brown introduced Albert 
J. Browning, assistant secretary of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, who spoke briefly; George W. 
Sisson, Jr., and John L. Riegel, two 
former APPA presidents; A. E, Cad- 
man, secretary of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, and A. Crab- 
tree and R. A. Powell, both also of 
Canada. Mr. Powell extended greet- 
ings from the Canadian industry. 

At the luncheon, the following 
former employees of the Paper and 
Pulp Division of the War Production 
Board received certificates in recogni- 
tion of their services to their nation 
and to their industry from the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association: 

D. C. Everest, Marathon Corp., 
Rothschild, Wis. 

A. G. Wakeman, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

J. R. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Rex. W. Hovey, Oxford Paper Co., 
New York City. 

Walter D. Wilcox, S$. D. Warren 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Benton R. Cancell, Powell River 
Paper Co., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Grant Richardson, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

H. E. Whitaker, Mead Corp., Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 

Henry G. Boon, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

C. J. Dynes, Hollingsworth and 
Whitney Co., Boston, Mass. 

James L. Ritchie, U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Ass’n., New York City. 

Allan Hyer, Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

John G. Strange, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Robert Zaumeyer, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Lyman A. Beeman, St. Regis Pape: 
Co., New York City. . 

L. K. Larson, Pulp Div., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., New York City. 

Robert H. Evans, Riegel Paper 
Corp., New York City. 

David Graham, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. 

Geo. V. Johnson, Elof Hansson, 
Inc., New York City. 

L. B. Norstrand, Westfield River 
Paper Co., Russell, Mass. 

A. B. Hansen, Northrn Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

James L. Madden, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Curtis M. Hutchins, Dead River 
Paper Co., Bangor, Maine. 

Chas W. Boyce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

H. O. Nichols, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., New York City. 

Clifton W. Housley, Book Paper 
Mfrs. Ass’n., New York City. 
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USE NOP C0 EST... new Aqueous vii of an Insoluble 





New Brunewick, N. J. 


Metallic Soap Improves Flow and Brushing Characteristics. 


Nepco KF, Nopco Eveners, Defoamers, Wax Sizes, and 
other Nopco products are already well known aids to 
stepped-up paper volume and quality. To this effective 
group, NOPCO ESI is now added to help improve the 
finish of coated papers —for application in either the 
conventional coating operation or in the actual paper 
machine coating process. 


NOPCO ESI is readily dispersed in water to any desired 
concentration. The dispersion thus formed is quite 
stable to mild acids or alkalis. It thoroughly plasticizes 


NOPCO ESI 


Aqueous Dispersion of an 
Insoluble Metallic Soap 
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the pigment particles even after the coating has dried. 
Thus a troublesome dusting problem is eliminated. Other 
advantages include noticeably higher gloss and brightness. 


Because mills often find it difficult to obtain uniformly 
satisfactory performance from coatings—and because re- 
cent users of NOPCO ESI feel that it imparts a “slicker” 
feel to their coated stocks—NOPCO ESI offers interesting 
possibilities to mills seeking a more satisfactory solution 
of their coating problems. Further particulars on request. 


NATIONAL Or. Propucts Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: 
Boston * Chicago - Cedartown, Ga. + Richmond, Calif. 


An affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association 


CUD EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


SEG. U, 5. PAT. OFF. 
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N-B-M SILVER BABBITT 
FOR HEAVY PRESSURE 


By alloying silver with lead, we produced a babbitt 





metal that remains stable under high speeds and 
heavy loads. During many years of gruelling war- 
time service it has proved its qualities: 


¢ High Anti-frictional = Resistance to Squeez- 
Qualities ing Out 
e Ease of Bonding e Embedability 


° Retention of Hardness ° ose of Handling 


at High Temperatures ¢ Resistance to Corrosion 


Give N-B-M Silver Babbitt your toughest 
test. It will stand up to it. 


Pe vgle) 7. a: 


e me 


‘(ARING 


ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK Brake Shoe 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. + PITTSBURGH, PA. » MEADVILLE, PA. « JERSEY CITY, N. J. + PORTSMOUTH, VA. « ST. PAUL, MINN. » CHICAGO, IL. 
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Folate Preys 





IN RECOGNITION OF EXCEPTIONAL ACCOMPLISRMENT IN BEHALF OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVY AND Of MERSTORIOUS CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL WAR EFFORT 


‘ 


ASSEIGTANT SECRETARY OF THE wavy 


Deemer 38,2 


Record. Registration at 
First Postwar Meeting of TAPPI 


>>> TAPPI continues to grow and 
to serve increasingly well. In a nut- 
shell, those few words epitomize the 
observations made at the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
which was held at Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. This meeting opened 
on the morning of February 25 and 
continued through the afternoon of 
February 28. 

Registration at the convention, the 
first postwar meeting of the Associa- 
tion and also its first annual meeting 
in two years, was the largest in the 
history of TAPPI. Around 1,400 
were in attendance. 

The program was well correlated, 
very extensive, and sufficiently varied 
so that there was something in it for 
everyone present, no matter what the 
specific and individual technical in- 
terest. In fact, more than 100 papers 
were listed on the program. Most 
of these papers were for actual pres- 
entation; but sorre of them, as has 
been the custom, were scheduled for 
presentation by title. 

Opening shortly after 10:00 A. M. 
on Monday morning, February 235, 
in General Session; that session was 
given over primarily to the presenta- 
tion of the Secretary’s report, the 
President’s address, the Teller’s report, 
the Joint Textbook Committee report, 
and the Patents Committee report. 


R. G. MacDonald, secretary-treas- 
urer of TAPPI, in the presentation of 
the Secretary’s report, told of the 
luncheon meeting held in February, 
1945, in place of the regular annual 
meeting, for the purpose of present- 
ing the Association medal to Bourdon 
W. Scribner, of the National Bureau 
of Standards, for his contributions to 
the technical advancement of the in- 
dustry. He mentioned that on De- 
cember 31, 1945, the total individual 
membership of TAPPI was 2,288; the 
corporate membership, 148; and the 
sustaining membership, 140. 

The Association lost the following 
members through death: Theodore J. 
Bowes, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.; 
Harry C. Brown, Crossett Paper Mills; 
Max Cline, International Paper Co.; 
Jacob Edge, Downingtown Mfg. Co.; 
I. L. Gartland, D. M. Bare Paper Co.; 
Francis. J. Hamilton, Powell River 
Co.; H. L. Hammerlund, Hammersley 
Mfg. Co.; Harold Hibbert, McGill 
University; Horace R.  Hillegas, 
Franklin Paper Co.; Samuel M. Lang- 
ston, Langston Machine Co.; George 
§. Macdonald, Lockwood Trade Jour- 
nal; B. T. McBain, Portland General 
Electric Co.; Clarence W. Noble, 
Noble & Wood Machine Co.; C. B. 
Thorne, Canadian International Paper 
Co.; E. Viggo Ullmann, Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force, and Robert W. 
Worden, Diamond Alkali Co. 
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Mr. Macdonald’s report also listed 
the following special reports as being 
issued by TAPPI during 1945: 

No. 

353, Kraft Digester Blow Valves 

354, Materials of Construction for 
Tall Oil Plants 

355, Washing Kraft Pulp 

356, Automatic Chip Sampling 

357, Offset of Cylinder Machine 
Couch Rolls 

358, Use of Starch on a Wet Cal- 
ender Stack 

359, Plastic Committee Meeting 
Report 

360, Slipping of the Wire Face on 
Cylinder Molds 

361, Survey of Wood Utilization 
for Alkaline Pulping 

362, Polyvinyl Alcohol 

Other publications issued during the 
year and mentioned by Mr. Macdon- 
ald in his report included the follow- 
ing: Year Book (400 pages) ; Technical 
Association Papers (592. pages), and 
Bibliography of Paper Making and 
U. S. Patents for 1944 (221 pages). 

The Association also published dur- 
ing 1945, according to the report of 
Mr. Macdonald, 63 standard testing 
methods, 44 engineering data sheets, 
and the TAPPI Bulletin (issued at 
least once each month). 

The work of revision of the text- 
book on the Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper was touched upon by Mr. Mac- 
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donald in his report. The report also 
referred to the activities of the va- 
rious local sections—The Maine-New 
Hampshire Section receiving its char- 
ter during the past year. In addition, 
it listed the division and committee 
chairmen and recorded changes made 
in this structure of TAPPI during the 
past year. 


President's Address 


Vance Edwardes, in his President’s 

' Address, welcomed back to TAPPI and 
the paper industry those members who 
have served in the armed forces and 
in war industries; also the new mem- 
bers who have joined during the past 
two years. Mr. Edwardes also re- 
ferred to the honor recently conferred 
upon the Association—the Navy's 
Certificate of Achievement, an award 
entirely unsolicited but signalizing the 
Navy’s recognition of the splendid ef- 
fort put forth by TAPPI in support 
of the war production program. The 
actual presentation of the award was 
made by Rear Admiral H. D. Nuber 
(SC), U. S. N., Asst. Chief, Bureau 
of Supplies & Accounts, during the 
annual luncheon program on Thurs- 
day, the last day of the convention, 
and was accepted for the Associatisa 

by Mr. Edwardes. 

Mr. Edwardes, in his address, also 
called attention to the committee or- 
ganization of TAPPI, referred to ten- 
tative plans for holding an engineer- 
ing regional meeting possibly some 
time this year, stressed the impor- 
tance of local sections activity, and 
suggested the possibility of a change 
in policy in reference to fall meetings 
brought about by lack of hotel ac- 
commodations in paper-making centers 
where such meetings in the past have 
been commonly held—the alternative 
which has been suggested being to hold 
a number of fall regional meetings in 
papermaking centers under the aus- 
pices of one or more committees. 

Reference likewise was made by Mr. 
Edwardes in his address to a project 
now under way of collecting routine 
control methods from various mills 
as a supplement to the literature on 
testing and with the idea of distrib- 
uting to members. 

In the opinion of Mr. Edwardes, 
it will be the duty of the Associa- 
tion, for the present and next few 
years, to publicize, in so far as eth- 
ically possible, all the various new 
manufacturing techniques and to ac- 
tively promote the education and de- 
velopment of young technical men. 


New Officers 


Gerard Larocque, as chairman of 
the Tellers Committee, announced the 
election of the following officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
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for 1946. The voting had been con- 


ducted by mail. 
President—Gunnar W. E. Nichol- 


son. 

Vice President—W orthen E. Brawn. 

Executive Committee—To serve 
two years: Albert E. Bachmann. To 
serve three years: George J. Brabender, 
Edwin F. Burns, W. F. Gillespie and 
James W. Hemphill. 

Mr. Nicholson is associated with 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation as 
vice president; Mr. Brawn, with Pejep- 
scot Paper Co., as general superin- 
tendent; Mr. Bachmann with Mis- 
sisquoi Corp. (Sheldon Springs, Ver- 
mont), as vice president; Mr. Bra- 
bender, with Marathon Corp. (Roth- 
schild, Wis.), as chemical engineer; 


G6. W. E. Nicholson, newly-elected 
president of TAPP! 


Mr. Burns, with International Paper 
(New York), as chief engineer; Mr. 
Gillespie, with Gaylord Container 
Corp. (Bogalusa, La.), as technical di- 
rector, and James W. Hemphill, with 
Johns-Manville Corp. (New York), 
as staff manager, pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

J. N. Stephenson, editor of the Pulp 
and Paper Magazine of Canada, in 
the absence of Royal S. Kellogg, pre- 
sented the report of the Joint Text- 
book Committee. Mr. Stephenson not 
only presented a financial report which 
covered volume of sales of each of the 
respective volumes in the present 
series, but also covered the contem- 
plated changes in material and ar- 
rangement of the volumes now in 
process of revision. 

After reporting very briefly before 
the general session for the Patents 
Committee, C. W. Rivise introduced 
W. Huston Cameron, council for the 
Patent Survey Commission, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Cam- 





eron pinch-hitted for the Honorable 
Casper W. Ooms, U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents, scheduled to address the 
session but unable to be present. Mr. 
Cameron reviewed the present patent 
situation, and cited arguments ad- 
vanced by those in favor and those 
desiring a change in our present pat- 
ent situation. Looking to the future 
of the pulp and paper industry, he 
optimistically related that the next ten 
years would probably witness 2 more 
rapid increase in technical develop- 
ments than any previous similar pe- 
riod. 


Navy Achievement Award 
Presented at Luncheon 

The annual luncheon on Thursday, 
February 28, the concluding session 
of the meeting certainly proved a fit- 
ting climax. The Grand Ball Room 
of Hotel Commodore was filled with 
TAPPI members and guests almost~ to 
overflowing. The guest speaker at the 
luncheon was Rear Admiral H. D. 
Nuber (SC), USN, Asst. Chief, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts. Ad- 
miral Nuber traced the development 
and importance of sea power from 
early times down to and through 
World War Il. The portrayal was 
both forceful and interesting. At the 
conclusion of his address, Admiral 
Nuber presented the Navy Certificate 
of Achievement to TAPPI, the cer- 
tificate being accepted by President 
Edwardes, as previously related. 


TAPP! Medal Presentation 


The next feature on the luncheon 
program was the TAPPI Medal Pres- 
entation to William G. MacNaughton, 
engineer of the News Print Service 
Bureau. This presentation was made 
by Lieutenant Colonel James d’A 
Clark, consulting engineer. Colonel 
Clark, in his inimitable way, presented 
a splendid biographical sketch of Mr. 
MacNaughton’s career. 

In part, he mentioned that Mr. Mac- 
Naughton graduated from McGill 
University with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree (winning the Sir W. E. Logan 
Gold Medal in natural sciences) ; that 
later he received a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in chemistry from the 
same institution; that he received his 
introduction to pulp and paper in 1902 
in the mill of the Canada Paper Com- 
pany at Windsor Mills, Quebec; that, 
in 1908, he became chemist for the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company in 
Wisconsin; that, in 1917, he went to 
Spokane as vice president and man- 
ager of the Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany; that, in 1920, he was located 
at Kapuskasing, Ontario, during the 
development of the mill of the Spruce 
Falls Paper and Power Company, and 
that, in 1921, he became the second 
secretary of TAPPI. 
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Turbine oil eas 


a dog's life... 
but Nonpareil 


can take it 


ALL DAYS ARE “DOG DAYS” 


in your turbine. Heat plus agitation of the oil in a 
turbine causes oil oxidation which, in turn, causes 
turbine deposits. Nonpareil effectively resists oil 
oxidation. First, because all asphaltene formers have 
been removed by refining. That cuts down one kind 
of deposit. But when asphaltene formers are re- 
moved, conventional turbine oil usually increases 
in acidity very rapidly resulting in other deposits 
and trouble. That's where Nonpareil differs from 
most turbine oils. A special additive is used to pre- 
vent acidity formation. Therefore, deposit-forming 


elements in Nonpareil are safely eliminated. 


MOISTURE 2 

is a problem in some tur- 
bines. Usually it’s the result of condensation in tanks 
and oil lines which causes the oil to emulsify, par- 
ticularly if it has high acidity. Because the addi- 
tive keeps down acidity—usually below 0.10 mg. 
KOH/gm.—Nonpareil doesn’t emulsify readily and 
is easily separated from water. 


METAL SOAPS ar 


acids form in the oil. The acids react with metal 
parts of the turbine and eventually form deposits. 
Not so with Nonpareil and its anti-acid-forming 
additive. 


TROUBLES isi deibiies echlie, en 
turbine oil maintenance “take off” when Nonpareil 
“takes over.” Let a Standard Oil Lubrication Engi- 
neer discuss with you all the advantages that Non- 
pareil Turbine Oil offers— particularly the savings 
that can be made on new turbine installations. 
Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois, for the 
Engineer nearest you. 
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In continuing his TAPPI Medal 
Presentation remarks, Colonel Clark 
mentioned that Mr. MacNaughton re- 
linquished the TAPPI secretaryship in 
1927 and became associated with the 
News Print Service Bureau as engineer; 
that, in 1929, he became a member of 
the manufacturing department of the 
International Paper Company in its 
New York office, where he remained 
until 1933; that he then became as- 
sistant director of the pulp and paper 
laboratory established by the late Dr. 
Charles H. Herty in Savannah, Geor- 
gia; and that, in 1936, after the com- 
pletion of his work at Savannah, at 
the request of its secretary, Royal S. 
Kellogg, Mr. MacNaughton returned 
as engineer to the News Print Service 
Bureau and it is there where he still 
continues to serve the industry. 

Following the actual presentation 
and acceptance of the medal, Mr. Mac- 
Naughton presented a formal paper on 
Developments in Newsprint Manufac- 
ture. 


Premier of Motion Picture 


The last feature of the luncheon 
program was the first public show- 
ing of the sound-color motion pic- 
ture, ““Paper-Pacemaker of Progress.” 
This picture of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 


Annual luncheon of TAPP! held during 
Paper Week at the Commodore Hotel 


manufacturers of papermaker’s felts, 
was produced with the co-operation of 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, and many paper manufactur- 
ers. Dard Hunter, curator of the 
Paper Museum at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, supervised the 
historical sequences. 

The film portrays the fascinating 
story of paper from its invention in 
China to its great contribution in the 
winning of World War II. Included 
in the sequences is a portrayal of the 
industry’s slow progress and develop- 
ment in Asia, Africa and Europe, its 
introduction in the American colonies, 
the invention of papermaking ma- 
chines, the search for a substitute for 
rags, the development of the wood 
pulp processes, the influence of low- 
cost paper on industry, education and 
the arts, and the swift growth of the 
industry in the United States and 
Canada. 

The film is presented as a tribute 
to the industry by the Huyck organi- 
zation on the occasion of its 75th an- 
niversary. 

A novel feature of this convention 
was the scheduling of committee meet- 
ings on Monday afternoon, February 
25. Most of these meetings were held 
in the Grand Ball Room where stand- 
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Of major importance to design 
eagineers and users of machinery in 


which friction a serious prob- 
lem is the versatility of the Torrington 
Self-Aligning Spherical Roller 
Bearing .... * 


The engineering staff of Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division is pre- 
ed to offer you — cost-sav- 
ing suggestions for adapting the 
high-capacity Self-Aligning Spherical 
Roller g to the machines you 
design, build or operate. For further 
information write for our Bulletin 
No. 100A or contact your nearest 
Torrington Representative. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 











CONSTRUCTION... This x- 
section drawing shows a, 
mounting of four Torring- 
ton Self-Aligning Spherical 
Roller ings on the main 
eccentric of a shaker 
screen, The self-aligning 
feature of the bearings 
easily compensates for dis- 
tortion and satisfactorily 
heavy shock 











PAPER...Shown here in X- 
section is a Torrington Self- 
Aligning Spherical Roller 
Bearing as applied to a pa- 
per calender bottom roll, 
with a ladder bearing util- 
ized under the floating 
housing to permit it to move 
freely when the roll expands 
or contracts. 









































OIL... The accompanying drawing 
illustrates a a application of 
the Torrington Self-Aligning Spher- 
ical Roller Bearing as for oil 
field ping units. Distortion in 
does not affect the effi- 
cient ioning of the bearing in 





STEEL...X-Section drawing shows 
a typical arrangement for the 
Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical 
Roller Bearing in modern, high 
speed auxiliary equipment for steel 
mills. Temperature changes, mis- 
alignment and high | stresses 
do not affect the free-rolling action 


‘TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
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ards, previously placed on tables, in- 
dicated the meeting places of the des- 
ignated committees. This arrange- 
ment made it easy for members of the 
various committees to get together. 
This plan, if continued, should prove 
a splendid means of promoting and co- 
ordinating better committee activity. 


Only two college alumni luncheons 
were announced in the formal pro- 
gram of the meeting. These luncheons 
were: New York State College of For- 
estry, Commodore Hotel, and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Engineers Club. Both of these lunch- 
eons were held on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 26. 


Group Meetings Total 21 


In addition to the several sessions 
*already mentioned, there were 21 group 
meetings. Five of the groups: namely, 
Alkaline Pulping, Acid Pulping, Gen- 
eral, Engineering and Papermaking, 
had two meetings each. The other 
groups: namely Fibrous Agricultural 
Residues, Coating, Optical Properties, 
Graphic Arts, Fundamental Research, 
Water, Byproducts, Plastics, Mechan- 
ical Pulping and Pulp Purification, 
Packaging Materials Testing, and Test- 
ing Methods, had one meeting each. 
The Water Session was held jointly 
with the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 


The chairmen of these various group 
meetings and the papers with respec- 
tive authors scheduled for presenta- 
tion before these meetings, as covered 
by the formal program, follow: 


Fibrous Agricultural Residves Session 
S. I. Aronovsky, Northern Regional 
Laboratory, chairman 


Flax Straw Procurement, L. F. Dixon, 
Central Fibre Corp. 


Coating Session 

Miss R. M. K. Cobb, Lowe Paper Co., 
Chairman Supercalendering of Machine 
Coated Paper, E. E.. Thomas, Appleton 
Machine Co. 


Optical Properties Session 

A. H. Croup, Hammermiil Paper Co.. 
chairman 

The Color Aptitude Test—1944 Ex- 
perimental Edition, John L. Parsons, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., and A. H. 
Croup, Hammermill Paper Co. 

Geometric Identification of Reflectance 
and Transmittance Measurements, R. S. 
Hunter, National Bureau of Standards 

Quantitative Measurement of Fading by 
Photoelectric Tristimulus Method, R. S. 
Hunter 

The Standard Fading Arc at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and a Method 
of Calibrating Other Lamps in Terms of 
It, H. F. Launer, National Bureau of 
Standards 


Graphic Arts Session 
R. H. Simmons, Government Printing 
Office, Chaitman 
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Curling of Lithographic Paper, Robert 
F. Reed, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion 

The Measurement of Tone Reproduc- 
tion of Half-Tone Prints and Uniformity 
of Solid Prints, Rolf Buchdah! and M. F. 
Polglase, Sun Chemical Corp., and H. C. 
Schwalbe, Mead Corp. 

Future Trends and Requirements by 
Users of Printing, W. C. Huebner, Con- 
sulting Engineer 

The Future of Printing—As We See It, 
F. A. Weymouth, International Printing 
Ink Co. 

The Effective Evaluation of Paper Sur- 
faces for Printability, V. V. Vallandigham, 
Kelco Co. 

Speed of Penetration of Printing Ink 
Into Paper, Andries Voet and John S. 
Brand, J. M. Huber, Inc. (by title) 


Alkaline Pulping Session 

K. G. Chesley, Crossett Paper Mills, 
Chairman 

A New Method for the Control of Sul- 
phite Digesters; R. D. Cowherd, Bristol 
Co 


The Temperature Effects Associated 
with Specific Gravity Measurements, R. D. 
Cowherd 





Vance P. Edwardes, retiring 
TAPP! president 


Effects of Diluent Black Liquor in Sul- 
phate Pulping, Henry C. Crandall and 
G. F. Enderlein, Mosinee Paper Millis 

Potentiometric Determination of Sodium 
Sulphide in Sulphate Pulp Black Liquor, 
P. B. Borlew and T..A. Pascoe, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co. 

Production of Bleachable Sulphate Pulps 
from Rapid Growth Douglas Fir, J. Stan- 
ley Martin, Forest. Products Laboratory 
(by title) 

Effect of Continuous Liquor Flow in 
Pulping by the Sulphate Process, S. L. 
Schwartz and M. W. Bray, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory (by title) 

Acid Pulping Session 

G. H. McGregor, Minnesota # Ontario 
Paper Co., Chairman 

Sulphite Pulping and Pulps, Sigge Ek- 
man, Rhinelander Paper Co. 
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Evaluation and Classification of Sul- 
phite Pulps, Eugene G. Ingalls, Wausau 
Paper Mills Co. 

Sulphite Pulp Production Records, 
Harold Bialkowski, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

The Sulphite Process, Its Position in 
the Chemical and Paper Fields Today, Rex 
Vincent, Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co 


General Session 

G. W. E. Nicholson, Union Bag and 
Paper Corp, Chairman 

Instrumentation in Pulp and Paper 
Mills, John N. Franklin, Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 

Paper Mill Operating Efficiencies, H. H. 
Brown, consulting engineer 

Steps in the Development and Com- 
mercialization of a New Paper Product, 
Robert S. Aries, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Studies of Rosin Sizing—Part I, Use 
of Sulphuric Acid in Sizing, D. Price and 
D. D. Cameron, Hercules Powder Co. 


Fundametal Research Session 

H. F. Lewis, Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try, Chairman 

A Place for Physicists in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, R. M. Greisheimer and 
R. H. Savage, Mead Corp. 

The Manufacture of Viscose Pulp from 
Sugar Maple, Clinton W. Tasker, and C. 
E. Libby, New York State College of 


Forestry 
The Suitability of Yellow Birch for 
Glassine Paper Manufacture, John E. 


Feola and C. E. Libby, New York State 
College of Forestry 

The Production of Wood Sugar in 
Germany and Its Conversion to Yeast 
and Alcohol, J. F. Saeman, E. G. Locke, 
Forest Products Laboratory, and G. K. 
Dickerman, Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co. 

First Cut Cotton Linters, William H. 
Jones, Railway Equipment. Mfg. Co. 

Studies of Dielectric Properties of 
Chemical Pulps—II, Studies of Certain 
Factors Influencing the Dielectric Strength 
of Paper, Daniel O. Adams, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry 

Studies of Dielectric Properties of 
Chemical Pulps—I. Methods and Effect 
of Pulp Purity, Cyril Delevanti, Jr. and 
Paul B. Hansen, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry (by title) 

The Importance of the Fine Structure 
in the Cellulose Fiber for the Understand- 
ing of Cellulose Reactions, Emil Heuser, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry (by title) 

Manufacture of Pulp and Paper and Re- 
lated Products from Wood in Western 
Germany, J. N. McGovern, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory (by title) 

Relative Toxicity of Disinfectants Rec- 
ommended for Use in the Paper Industry 
—IIl. Inhibiting Concentrations of Addi- 
tional Disinfectants for Aerobacter Aerog- 
enes, Bacillus Mycoides, and Aspergillus 
Niger, John W. Appling and John F. Mc- 
Coy, Institute of Paper Chemistry (by 
title) 

Thiophenol Spruce Lignin, F. E. 
Brauns and William H. Lane, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry (by title) 

Cross-Linkages in Cellulose and Their 
Practical Implications, Emil Heuser, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry (by title) 














IT’S GOOD STOCK 


Why Not Turn It Into Paper Instead Of Into The Sewer? 


The Bird Save-All takes that stock out of the 
white water and delivers it to the machine chest 
at such low cost per pound that the entire re- 
covery system pays for itself in short order. 

Ask us to work out the figures on net return in 
your case. Get in touch with Bird Machine Com- 


pany, South Walpole, Massachusetts. 


The BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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The Reactions of Thio Compounds and 
Lignin, F. E. Brauns and M. A. Buchanan, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry (by title) 

Chlorite Holocellulose, Its Fractionation 
and Bearing on Summative Wood Analysis 
and on Studies of the Hemicellulose, Louis 
E. Wise, Maxine Murphy, and Alfred A. 
D’Addico, Institute of Paper Chemistry 
(by title) 

Comparative Estimations of Carbonyl 
and Carboxyl Groups in Chromium Tri 
oxide and Hypochlorous Acid Oxycellu- 
loses, Boonyium Meesook, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and C. B 
Purves, McGill University (by title) 


Alkaline Puiping and 
Paper Deinking Session 

W. F. Gillespie, Gaylord Container 
Corp., and Fredric C. Clark, consulting 
engineer, chairman 
e Clarification of Green Liquor, J. M. 
Kahn and E. G. Kominek, Infilco, Inc. 
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New York State College of Forestry Alumni 
luncheon held during convention week was 
well attended 


Production and Fuel Rates for Rotary 
Kilns Burning Lime Sludge, Ralph Gibbs, 
consulting engineer 

Improvements in Evaporator Engineer- 
ing, R. E. Bergstrom and J. R. Lientz, 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 

Washing of Deinked Bookstock, H. P. 
Bailey and A. H. Nadelman, Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 

The Deinking of Waste Paper—An 
Analysis of the Mechanism of Washing, 
R. T. Masburn and H. O. Ware, Her- 


cules Powder Co. 


Acid Pulping Session 

G. H. McGregor, Minnesota & On 
tario Paper Co., chairman 

Magnesium Base Sulphite Pulping, R. S. 
Hatch, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co, 

Ammonium Base Sulphite Pulping (no 
author given) 

Hydraulic Barking of Small Logs, R. K. 
Prince, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co.’ 

Sulphite Pulps—Handling and Treat- 
ing After the Digester, George H. Mc 
Gregor, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

The Ring Type Hydrobarker (with mo- 
tion picture), Joseph E. Holveck, Worth 
ington Pump and Machinery Co. 

An Analysis of a Few Predominant 
Problems in a Sulphite Mill, Gust Johan- 
son, Penobscot Chemical Fiber Co. 

Evaluation and Reduction of Pitch 
Trouble in Sulphite Pulp and Pulping, 
Otto Kress and Philip E. Nethercut, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry (by title) 

Experimental Sulphite Pulping of East- 
ern White Pine, Carl O. Skoggard and 
C. E. Libby, New York State College of 
Forestry (by title) 


Engineering Session 

W. G. MacNaughton, News Print 
Service Bureau, chairman 

Fundamental Principles in Applying 
Motor Drive to Various Mill and Finish- 
ing Room Auxiliaries, J. L. Van Nort, The 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

The Press Section of a Newsprint Ma- 
chine—A Study of Suction Presses and 
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SINGLE CABLE CHAIN 
DOES NOT OBSTRUCT VISION 












PATENTED TILTING 
MECHANISM IS ALSO 
OVERHEAD GUARD 
AND WEATHER 
PROTECTOR 


ROLLER MOUNTED 
FREE-RUNNING, 
GREASELESS 
HOIST FRAMES 

























LEAK-PROOF DiS. 
PLACEMENT TYPE 
HOIST CYLINDER 








MAXIMUM 
DRIVING 
VISIBILITY 








TRUNNION STEERING— 
CONVENTIONAL CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 












ENGINE ACCESSORIES 
LOCATED FOR MOST 
CONVENIENT SERVICE 






STEEL SHIELD~ 
ONE PIECE 
WELDED BODY 



















SPEEDS UP TO 12 
MILES PER HOUR IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 





THE ONLY 4000 POUND 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCK 
ON PNEUMATIC TIRES 










ANOTHER NEW HYISTER PROFIT-MAKER FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


A 4000-pound Industrial Lift Truck on pneumatic tires ! — 


The new Hyster “40”, with 2-ton lifting, transporting, stacking | 
capacity bas the ability to solve 7 out of every 10 materials _| HYSTER COMPANY 
handling problems in the average business... Pneumatic tires 
for fast, smooth work, indoors and outdoors. Gasoline powered. 2930 N. E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
Powerful, efficient hydraulic lifting mechanism. Many new engi- | 1830 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Mlinois 
neering improvements. Easy to operate. Easy to service. 

The new Hyster “40” is fully illustrated and described in 
Bulletin 1016. Write for your copy. 


DISTRIBUTOR SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK + MEMPHIS + SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Their Relation to ing Paper, F. A. 
Garrett, Canadian Portilin. i 

A Stock Inlet for Paper and Paper- 
board Machines, S. A.. Staege, Black 
Clawson Co. 

Heat Transfer Calculations for the 
Paper Machine, A. E. Montgomery, J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp. 

Corrosion Resistant Metal Covered 
Rolls, H. Ross Strohecker, Youngstown 
Welding and Engineering Co. 

A Method of Ascertaining the Rate of 
Drying of Paper and Paperboard Under 
Machine Conditions, Victor Burstein, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry (by title) 


Water Session 

Lewis B. Miller, W. H. and L. D. Betz, 
chairmen 

Water Requirements of Industry, Lewis 
B. Miller 

Ground Water for “Industrial Use in 
the United States, Jack B. Graham, U. S. 
Geological Survey 

Ground Water Supply and Its Produc- 
tion, W. M. Lewis, Layne-New York Co. 

Current Researches at the Stream Pollu- 
tion Investigation Laboratories of the 
U. S, Public Health Service, H. W. Street- 
er, U. S. Public Health Service 

War-Time Activities of the Sanitary En- 
gineering Division and Sanitary Corps of 
the U. S. Army, Col. W. A. Hardenbergh, 
Sanitary Corps 

White Water Reuse and Disposal, H. 
A. Morrison, Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Improvements in the Coagulation of 
Surface Waters with Activated Silica, 
Lloyd L. Klinger, Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. 

Reclaimer Treatment of White and 
Waste Waters, S. B. Applebaum, The 
Permutit Co. 

Quality of Process Water Used in 
Kraft Paper Manufacture, Lewis B. Miller 
(by title) 

R. H. Stevens, National Container 
Corp., Chairman, By-Products Session: 

Tall Oil from the Consumer's View- 
point, Leonard Byman, Batelle Memorial 
Institute 

Tall Oil in Printing Ink, C. J. Vander- 
Valk and Harry Burrell, Heyden Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Industrial Uses of Alkali Lignin, E. B. 
Brookbank, Mead Corp. ° 

Protein Feed from Sulphite Waste 
Liquors, R. D. Walker, Jr.. and R. A. 
Morgen, Engineering and Industrial Ex- 
periment Station, University of Florida 

Lignin as a Fertilizer Material, Robert 
S. Aries, Northeast Wood Utilization 
Council 

A Collector for Sulphate Soap, W. P. 
Thielens and Robert R. Fuller, Gulf 
. States. Paper Corp. 

Plastics Session 

D. J. Jackson, Hammermill Paper Co., 
Chairman, Plastics Session: 

‘The Properties of Saran Coating Latex, 
G. W. Stanton and W. A. Henson, Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Developments in the Treatment of 
Paper with Resins, A. N. Stull, J. Y. Kao, 
F. B. Speyer, Herbert Wells, and W. L. 
Abramowitz, American Resinous Chem- 
icals Co, 

Functional Papers, R. H. Mosher and 
R. S. Bracewell, Marvellum Co. 
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Navy's sincere 





Well Done, TAPPI! 


did effort put forth in support of the war production program. 
“We hope that you will express to these men and women the 
appreciation and thanks.” 


Frederick W. Wile, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
Acting Chief, Incentive Division 








Papermaking Session 

A. E. Bachman, Missisquoi Corporation, 
chairman 

A Modern Continuous Beating and Re- 
fining System, D. Manson Sutherland, 
Sutherland Refiner Co. 

Significance of Freeness, James d'A 
Clark, consulting engineer 


Engineering Session 

W. G. MacNaughton, 
Service Bureau, chairman 

Use of Leather Belting on Paper Mill 
Machinery, J. Edgar Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons 

Some Aspects of Pulp Mill Engineering, 
George R. Wadleigh, consulting engineer 

Kraft Digester Circulating and Indirect 
Heating Systems, J. M. Wilcox, Electric 
Steel Foundry Co. 

Forced Circulation Boilers, W. S. Pat- 
terson, Combustion Engineering Co. 


Mechanical Pulping and 
Pulp Purification Session 

R. M. Drummond, International Paper 
Co., and D. T. Jackson, Hammermill 
Paper Co., chairmen 

Use of Bleached Aspen Semichemical 
Pulp in Groundwood Book Paper, J. N. 
McGovern, Forest Products Laboratory 

Easily Hydrating Pulp from Poplar 
Wood, Karl W. Fries, Rhinelander Paper 
Co. 

Bleaching of Semichemical Pulps from 
Hardwoods, F. A. Simmonds and R. M. 
Kingsbury, Forest Products ‘Laboratory 

High Density Bleaching of Mechanical 
Pulp with Hydrogen Peroxide, Robert 
McEwen, Buffalo Electrochemical Co. 

Bleaching Aspen Neutral Sulphite Semi- 
chemical Pulp with Sodium Peroxide, R. 
T. Mills and F. L. Fennell, Peroxygen 
Products Division, E I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co. and R. M. Kingsbury and 
F. A. Simonds, Forest Products Labora- 
tory 

Peroxide Bleaching of Mechanical Pulps 
—I. Influence of Bacteria and Enzymes, 
J. S. Reichert, R. T. Mills, and D. J. 


News Print 


Campbell, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (by title) 
Peroxide Bleaching of Mechanical 


Pulps—II. Influence of Bacteria and En- 
zymes, R. T Mills, W. S. Hinegardner, 
and W. O. Stauffer, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Acid Hydrolysis of Wood Prior to 
Pulping, Emil Heuser, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (by title) 


Packaging Materials Testing Session 

W. A. Graebner, Marathon Corp., 
chairman 

An Isostatic Method for Determining 
the Gas Permeability of Sheet Materials, 
D. W. Davis, Marathon Corp. 

The Use of Paperboard as a Sorptive 
Material in Protective Packaging, R. C. 
Reitz, and L. O Anderson, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory 

Laminating Adhesives and Their Ap- 
plications, Arthur Biddle, Reynolds Met- 
als Co. (by title) 


Testing Methods Session 

L. V. Forman, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, and John Tongren, Hammermill 
Paper Co., chairmen 

The Rapid Measurement of an Index 
of Pulp Fiber Length, R. de Montigny 
and P. Zborowski, Rolland Paper Co. 

A Simple Method for Predicting the 


Brightness of Mixed Furnishes, W. J. 
Foote, Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co. 


An Ink-Line Test for the Determination 
of Degree of Sizing in Writing Paper, 
R. M. Levy and Milton O. Schur, Ecusta 
Paper Co. 

Mechanism of the Ink Penetration Test, 
William §. Wilson, Monsanto Chemical 
Co 


Grinding the Beating Surfaces of a 
Laboratory Beater, L. V. Forman and 
Donald D. Niemeyer, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (by title) 

General Session 

L. B. Miller, W.H. and L. D: Betz Co., 
and P. Gooding, Strathmore Paper. Co., 
chairmen 

The Present Status of Pulp, Paper and 
Paperboard Industries Stream Improve- 
ment Program, Russell L. Winget, Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improvement 

River Reareation, A. F. Bartsch and 
Theodore Wisniewski, Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, Leonard Parkinson, 
Flambeau Paper Co., and Averill J. Wiley 
and Harry W. Gehm, National Council 
for Stream Improvement 

An Effective Bleach Liquor System for 
Rag Half Stock Bleaching, L. A. Moss, 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 

Film Properties and Utilization of Resin- 
Starch, C. C. Kesler, J E. Kiilinger and 
E. J. Hjermstad, Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

(Abridgments of many of the fore- 
going papers will appear in this and suc- 
ceeding issues of this magazine.) 
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Are Today Giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than ANY V-Belts Ever Built Before! 


Ear ty In THE Wak, it became perfectly clear that Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns in combat service simply had to have v- Belts of greater strength 
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ior V-Belts wees E73 trait specialized research — and here is why this fact is 
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This is one of the very few instances in which improvements devel- 
Ail Gates V-Belts oped primarily for military use could be passed on immediately to you. 
Ordinarily, you would have had to wait. An exception was made in the 
case of Gates V-Belts because it was recognized that industry needed the 
best possible V-Belts in order to achieve the greatest possible production 
—and maximum production was vitally essential. 


That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, day by day, 
every V-Belt improvement developed for our armed forces during the 
war—and that is why your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today deliver- 
ing far better service than any V-Belts ever built before! 
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Divisional Group Meetings and £lections 


>>> The group sessions, in addition 
to the presentation of formal papers, 
also included certain other activities. 
For example, round table discussions 
were features of several of the meet- 
ings: namely, Fibrous Agricultural 
Residues Session, Coating Session, both 
Papermaking Sessions, and the Pack- 
aging Materials Testing Session. The 
discussion before the Coating Session 
was focused on a monograph on coat- 
ing pigments; the Packaging Materials 
Testing Session, on testing methods; 
while significance of freeness and 
water removal principles and equip- 
ment relative to paperboard cylinder 
machines were the subjects of round 
table discussion of the papermaking 
sessions. 
The Plastics Session was given over 
to two symposiums: one, on wet 
strength led by K. M. Britt of the 
Scott Paper Co.; the other, on analyti- 
cal methods, led by T. A. Howells, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. 


Kraft Paper Association 

At the annual meeting of the Kraft 
Paper Association, Inc., at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on February 27, 
George Stuhr, of the Southern Kraft 
Division of the International Paper 
Co., was elected president, succeeding 
Willard J. Dixon, of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., who has ‘headed the Asso- 
ciation ‘since June, 1942. As a token 
of their este@ém and appreciation for 
his services and leadership during the 
difficult war period, the members of 
the Executive Committee presented 
Mr. Dixon with an Old English solid 
silver tray. 

Harold O. Nichols, of the Crown 
. Zellerbach Corp., was elected vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Stuhr. To- 
gether with the president and vice 
president, the following were elected 
to compose the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year: O. P. Carter, 
Gaylord Container Corp.; H. S. Dan- 
iels, Union Bag & Paper Corp.; J. R. 
Diggs, Mosinee Paper Mills Co.; W. J. 
Dixon, St. Regis Paper Co.; D. G. 
Driscoll, Sorg Paper Co.; K. O. Elder- 
kin, Crossett Paper Mills; R. L. Fitts, 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co.; 
G. F. Henderson, Brown Co.; J. L. 
Madden, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., and S. M. Phelan, Jr., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association 

John L. Hobson, of the St. Croix 
Paper Co., Boston; Mass., was elected 
president of the Newsprint Manufac- 
turers Association of the United 
States at the annual meeting of that 
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organization at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on February 27. 
Mr. Hobson, previously vice president, 
succeeds Harold S. Smith, of the 
Maine Seaboard Paper Co. J. D. Zel- 
lerbach, of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, Cal., was elected 
vice president, and Dr. E. O. Mer- 
chant, of New York, was continued 
as secretary. 

“The manner in which newsprint 
mills have ceased production of this 
grade of paper is one of the most 
striking developments in the paper 
industry in many years,” said War- 
ren B. Bullock, manager of the Im- 
port Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, in addressing the 
Newsprint Manufacturers Association. 
“Because of the interest of this group 
in the prosperity of the entire Ameri- 
can paper industry it is important to 
realize that the reciprocity program 
which drove a large segment of the 
industry into Canada is now being re- 
peated on a broader scale in plans to 
reduce duties on other grades of paper 
through trade agreements. For that 
reason the following statistics are il- 
luminating: - 

“In 1913, before newsprint was 
placed on the free list there were 70 
mills in the United States making 
newsprint, 27 of which made news- 
print only. As of today, 32 of these 
mills have gone out of existence en- 
tirely, and 34 have turned to other 
grades. Today only four of the 70 
mills make newsprint. Those four, 
with five more mills built since 1913, 
only one of which makes newsprint 
exclusively, now constitute the entire 
United States newsprint industry. 
And this trend is not ended! 

“A tragic result, of sentimental 
rather than economic interest, is the 
fact that this development has re- 
sulted in the loss to various communi- 
ties of any form of industrial em- 
ployment. Ghost towns exist not only 
in the mining regions of the West, but 
in the former papermaking districts 
of the East. Such towns as Wilder, 
Vt.; Fitzdale. Vt.; Raymondville, 
N. Y., and Felts Mills, N. Y., are no 
longer prosperous manufacturing 
communities.” 


Blotting Paper 
Manufacturers Association 
Joseph J. Hallowell, of the Wrenn 
Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio, was 
re-elected president of the Blotting 
Paper Manufacturers Association at 
the yearly meeting of that organiza- 
tion in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 25. L. D. Nicholson, of 
the District of Columbia Paper Co., 


Washington, D. C., was re-elected vice 
president, and William D. Staples, 
of New York, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

Harold O. Nichols, manager of the 
Eastern Division of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., was elected general 
chairman of the Sulphite Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on February 25. James G. 
Conley, manager of paper sales of 
Fraser Industries, Inc., was elected vice 
chairman for the Bleached Group; 
George Stuhr, of the Southern Kraft 
Division of the International Paper 
Co., vice chairman for the Un- 
bleached Group; Rufus L. Sisson, jr., 
Racquette River Paper Co., vice chair- 
man for the Manila Group; Neil E. 
Nash, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
vice chairman for the Machine Glazed 
Group, and Gilford Henderson, sales 
manager of the paper division of the 
Brown Co., vice chairman for the 
Full Bleached Kraft Converting 
Group. 

The foregoing officers and the fol- 
lowing comprise the Association’s 
Board of Governors for the coming 
year: Jack B. Cowie, Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Co.; Edgar W. Kiefer, 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.; 
Fred P. Pandow, Consolidated. Water 
Power & Paper Co.; John Stevens, 
Jr., Marathon Corp., and Rufus I. 
Worrell, Mead Sales Co., Inc. 


The Tissue Association, Inc. 


The Tissue Association, Inc., meet- 
ing in annual session on February 
25 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, re-elected Joel F. Hartman, of 
the Barclay Tissue Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., president for the ensuing year: 
E. E. Grant, of the Crystal Tissue 
Co., was elected vice president; B. F. 
Picola, af the Gotham Tissue Corp., 
treasurer, and Ross Fife, of New York, 
secretary. 

Divisional meetings of the Associa- 
tion were held on the preceding day, 
including those of the Toilet Tissue 
Division, Paper Towel Division, Wrap- 
ping and Waxing Tissue Division, and 
Jumbo Roll Division. 


Coated and Processed 
Paper Association 

James T. Cronk, of the Hampden 
Glazed and Fancy Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., was re-elected president 
of the Coated and Processed Paper 
Association at the annual meeting of 
that organization on February 25 at 
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— there is a “Hooperwood-Engineered” Dryer Felt 
to answer each specific requirement. 


Because no single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the needs of all mills — or even all positions on 
the same machine — WM. E. HOOPER & SONS 
COMPANY has produced several distinct types of 
Cotten and Asbestos Felts. 


Therefore, for instance, if it is a rugged, heavy felt 
you need for fine finish in normal production .. . or 
a lightweight, extra-porous felt for faster drying 
.. or an Asbestos felt to withstand the advanced 
temperatures in high-speed production of Kraft and 
other heavy papers — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas 
Engineering” has the answer to your problem. 
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the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. William B. Snow, of the Mid- 
dlesex Products Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., and Charles Matthias, of the 
Matthias Paper Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., were elected vice presidents, and 
Arthur A. Thomas, of Providence, 
R. L, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 


United States Pulp 
Producers Association 

At the annual meeting of the 
United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation, held on Sunday, February 24, 
in the Jansen Suite of the Waldorf - 
Astoria Hotel, the following regional 
directors were elected: Amor Hol- 
lingsworth, Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Co., for New England; Norman W. 
Wilson, Hammermill Paper Co., for 
Middle Atlantic; James L. Madden, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., for the 
South; Stuart B. Copeland, The 
Northwest Paper Co., for the Lake 
States, and Robert B, Wolf, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., for 
the West Coast. 

Directors at large elected were 
Downing P. Brown, Brown Co.; Alex- 
ander Calder, Union Bag and Paper 
Corp.; J. M. Conway, Hoberg Paper 
Mills; U. M. Dickey, Soundview Pulp 
Co.; R. K. Ferguson, St, Regis Paper 
Co.; David Graham, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.; Stuart E. Kay, In- 
ternational Paper Co.; W. S. Lucey, 
Rayonier, Inc.; Cola G. Parker, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., and Lawson Tur- 
cotte, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 

Oliver M. Porter, of New York, 
was re-elected executive director. 


Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

The Groundwood Paper Manufac- 
turers Association met in annual ses- 
sion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 26, and elected R. O. War- 
ner, of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Co., president for the ensuing year, 
and C. Francis Jenkins, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., and James G. Conley, 
Fraser Industries, Inc., vice presidents. 
These officers, together with E. G. 
Murray, St. Regis Paper Co., and Paul 
A. Mahony, International Paper Co., 
retiring president, will comprise the 
Association’s Board of Governors for 
1946. Addressing the meeting, War- 
ren B. Bullock, manager of the Im- 
port Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, said: 

“Complete import statistics for 
1945 show a striking increase in ship- 
ments of dutiable printing papers from 
Canada, principally due to Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement with that 
country. To what extent wartime 
regulations and inability of Scandi- 
navia to ship paper to this country 
prevented even greater increases can- 
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not be estimated. In 1938, however, 
imports of printing paper totaled less 
than 10,000 tons from all countries, 
but in 1945 the total from Canada 
alone was 29,680 tons. The duty rate 
was reduced 40 per cent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, but the increase in 
imports indicates a shift in customer 
buying not to be accounted for by 
the reduced duty rate alone. 

“In the last year United States 
newsprint production has been sharply 
reduced, in some cases due to the 
shift of former newsprint mills from 
newsprint to higher grades, but also 
to the purchase by domestic maga- 
zines of mills to guarantee them a sup- 
ply of printing paper stock. The in- 
creased shipment of groundwood paper 
from Canada may indicate that Ca- 
nadian mills also are cognizant of the 
greater profit to be attained by pro- 
duction of printing papers as com- 
pared with standard newsprint. To 
what extent the tendency of Ameri- 
can magazine publishers to cut into 
newsprint supply by buying news- 
print mills and shifting them to print- 
ing paper production may be ex- 
tended to Canada in case duty restric- 
tions are removed or lowered still 
further, can only be determined by 
future developments.” 


Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry 

Forrest D. Patterson, of the Flam- 
beau Paper Co., Park Falls, Wis., and 
previously western vice president, was 
elected president of the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the Paper Industry at the 
annual meeting of that organization 
February 25 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. He succeeds Stanley O. Styles, 
of the Martin Cantine Co., Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., who received from Mr. 
Patterson the past president’s medal- 
lion. E. F. Miles, Crocker-McElwain 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., was elected east- 
ern vice president; E. J. Edwards, 
Howard Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
western vice president; Allan B. Helf- 
frich, St. Regis Paper Co., New York, 
eastern assistant -vice president, and 
Archie Hepburn, Tomahawk Kraft 
Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis., western 
assistant vice president. Dr. E. O. 
Merchant, of New York, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

In his annual report, President 
Styles expressed his thanks and the 
appreciation of the Association for 
the wholehearted efforts of everyone 
identified with the work of the or- 
ganization during the past year. 
“Their work,” he said, “has promoted 
unity in our Association and en- 
hanced our status and ‘respect in the 
industry.” He mentioned particu- 
larly ia efforts of Vice Presidents 
Patterson annd Edwardes in Chicago 
and Vice Presidents Miles and Helf- 
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frich in New York, and Thomas C. 
Hanna, of Philadelphia. Mr. Hanna, 
Philadelphia representative of the Miss- 
isquoi Corp., received the President’s 
Award for outstanding achievement in 
behalf of the Association during the 
year. He formed the Philadelphia 
gfoup and obtained 12 members on 
his own. 

In ‘submitting his annual report, 
Secretary Merchant stated that the 
total membership numbers 364, with 
205 members in the East and 159 
members in the West, not including 
honorary members. He asserted a 
membership of 400 was needed to meet 
all requirements. 

Following the annual meeting there 
was a cocktail party, with William 
Raymond and Allan Helffrich in 
charge. 


Paper Makers’ Advertising 
Association 


The Paper Makers’ Advertising As- 
sociation held its annual luncheon and 
meeting in the Flamingo Room of the 
Hotel Lexington, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 25. With the exception of the 
election of R. F. Walter, of the Chem- 
ical Paper Manufacturing Co., to suc- 
ceed Floyd Triggs, of the Riegel Paper 
Corp., as treasurer, all officers were re- 
elected. Hubert S. Foster, of the Mead 
Corp., was again named president; 
Richard A. Faulkner, International 
Paper Co., eastern vice president; 
Frank L. Blake, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
western vice president, and Bradley 
E. Stafford, Strathmore Paper Co., sec- 
retary. President Foster reported the 
Association in a healthy condition with 
23 leading mills as members. The 
meeting -was addressed also by Brad 
Stephens, founder of what is now 
“Direct Advertising,” the Association 
quarterly; William Bond Wheelwright, 
Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Triggs. 


Industrial Relations 
Committee APPA 


“While the Pulp and paper indus- 
try is the sixth largest in this coun- 
try, it has been almost entirely free 
of strikes and labor stoppages.” This 
was the optimistic report made by E. 
G. Amos, secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association at an all- 
day session of the committee on Feb- 
ruary 25 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

In his report Mr. Amos pointed out 
that the industry provides steady em- 
ployment and pays wages comparable 
to other industries, and that the an- 
nual take-home-pay of its employes is 
such that, by and large, it has a group 
of satisfied workers. 

It is true, he said, that wages have 
increased in some quarters to the point 
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where it requires resourceful manage- 
ment to meet payroll demands as well 
as rising costs of production material. 
These costs coupled with OPA ceiling 
prices put the paper manufacturer in 
a not too desirable position, and unless 
price relief is obtained it is not un- 
likely that some of the higher cost 
mills will suffer hardships and loss 
which will add to the present shortage 
of paper supplies. 

The paper and pulp mills of the 
primary industry are approximately 75 
per cent unionized, with 95 per cent 
of these having contracts with the 
craft unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, he said. 


Forestry Committee of APPA 


Means for promoting the practice 
of the highest type of forestry man- 
agement to enable the paper industry 
to maintain a perpetual supply of 
wood needed for its operations was the 
subject before the Forestry Commit- 
tee of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at its meeting on February 
25 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Although it was reported that the 
paper industry has statistics from 
paper companies owning nearly 12,- 
000,000 acres which is already under 
scientific management, there is still 
room for an extension of the reforesta- 
tion program. In various areas pri- 
vate funds have been applied to the 
development of forestry sentiment. 

A report of an outstanding devel- 
opment in New England was given 
by Harris A. Reynolds, of Boston, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association and secretary of the 
New England Forestry Foundation. 

“The goal of our organization,” said 
Mr. Reynolds, “‘is to bring all private 
forest lands in New England under 
forest management and to eliminate 
the need for public regulation of pri- 
vate woodlands. The Foundation will 


not only provide technical assistance . 


to owners of private land at cost, but 
is acquiring demonstration tracts on 
which the value of scientific control 


can be shown.” 


War Emergency 
Pulpwood Committee 


A modernization of the classic 
phrase, “beating swords into plough 
shares” was suggested on behalf of an 
organized group of former United 
States Navy SeaBees to the War Emer- 
gency Pulpwood Committee of the 
paper and pulp industry at its meet- 
ing on February 25 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. A radical revolution 
in present methods of cutting pulp- 


wood and the conduct of genera 
woods operations was off in behalf 
of the former service by J. L. 


Piland, of the Veterans Administra- 


tion, as a means of meeting the criti- 
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cal need for more pulpwood if the 
nation’s paper mills are to meet the 
demand for their product. 

The proposal was offered as a scien- 
tific solution of a labor problem, not 
as a formal proposition involving ap- 
propriations of funds by the industry 
and the proposal will be presented to 
the industry by the Pulpwood Com- 
mittee without recommendations as to 
its adoption. 

The War Emergency Pulpwood 
Committee met to discuss means of 
promoting the cutting of wood by 
farmer contractors and other produc- 
ers in the face of a crucial lack of 
woods labor, and means of recruiting 
woods labor to take the place of some 
17,000 prisoners of war who are 
shortly to be returned to Europe. 

The group of Ex-SeaBees believes 
that these men can apply to peace- 
time pulpwood cutting the machinery 
and know-how developed in their mil- 


itary careers, and at the same time as- © 


sure their men of adequate earnings. 
This group proposes to enter into con- 
tracts with timberland owners to cut 
specified quantities of wood to be de- 
livered to the mills at a fixed price per 
cord. The SeaBees group would then 
organize lumber camps, secure ma- 
chinery, set up living quarters in for- 
est areas, and operate on a profit shar- 
ing basis with all those employed as 
project participants in the enterprise. 
The plan visualizes far more mechan- 
ization of woods operations than ever 
before practiced, even though the war 
crisis resulted in important develop- 
ments initiated by the paper mill op- 
erators, such as the use of power ma- 
chines for felling and cutting timber 
into sizes required by the mills. 


Association of 
Pulp Consumers, Inc. 


At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Pulp Consumers, Inc., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 26, the following directors were 
elected to serve for three years: Hale 
Holden, Jr., Byron Weston Co., Dal- 
ton, Mass.; Joseph S. Miller, New 
Haven Pulp and Board Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; A. K. Nicholson, Hol- 
lingsworth & Vose Co., East Walpole, 
Mass.; Harry C. Sackett, Alton Box 
Board Co., Alton, Ill., and N. H. Sand- 
berg, Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

These five directors will serve with 
the following directors who continue 
in office: Maxwell D. Bardeen, Lee 
Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich.; F. W. 
Brainerd, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; 
George K. Ferguson, Watervliet Pa- 
per Co., Watervliet, Mich.; C. M. 
Forman, Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, 
Ohio; Walker Hamilton, Riegel Paper 
Corp., New York; Arnold B. Huys- 


soon, Continental Paper Co., Ridge- 
field Park, N. J.; E. R. Leonhard, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, 
Pa.; Paul F. Moore, Westfield River 
Paper Co., Inc., Russell, Mass.; Rob- 
ert B. Stevens, Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Co., Greenwich, N. Y., and W. 
B. Zimmerman, The Maxwell Paper 
Co., Franklin, Ohio. 

Adhering to custom, no directors 
were re-elected to succeed themselves. 

Following the annual meeting, the 
directors met and elected Maxwell D. 
Bardeen, Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, 
Mich., president for 1946-47, succeed- 
ing Walker Hamilton, of the Riegel 
Paper Corp., New York, and re-elected 
Arnold B. Huyssoon, of the Conti- 
nental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., vice president, and C. V. Maud- 
lin, of Washington, D. C., secretary 
and treasurer. 


Soda Pulp Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 


The Soda Pulp Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., held its annual meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
the afternoon of February 25, and re- 
elected all of its officers. Eustis Paine, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co., was 
re-elected chairman; Amor Hollings- 
worth, Penobscot Chemical Fiber Co., 
vice chairman, and Rufus I. Worrell, 
Mead Sales Co.,. Inc., secretary and 
treasurer. These three officers with 
Carl Niswander and W. B. Benzing 
comprise the Executive Committee. 


American Pulpwood Association 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pulpwood Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on February 27 
the following board of directors was 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Northeastern Region—E. O. Ehr- 
hart, New York & Pennsylvania Co.; 
W. E. Becraft, International Paper 
Co.; Kendrick Burns, S. D. Warren 
Co., and H. G. Schanche, Brown Co. 

Appalachian Region—M. H. Collet, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; W. T. 
Brust, Hammermill Paper Co.; T. W. 
Fernald, Mead Corp., and Paul Koenig, 
Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co. 

Southern Region—J. J. Armstrong, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.; W. J. Dam- 
toft, Champion Papér & Fibre Co.; 
T. W. Earle, Gair-Santee Corp., and 
E. J. Gaynor, 3d, Brunswick Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Lake States Region—J. M. Conway, 
Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc.; A. B. Han- 
sen, Northern Paper Mills; F. A. Kelly, 
Northwest Paper Co., and C. H. Sage, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Members at Large—C. O. Brown, 
International Paper Co.; L. J. Freed- 
man, Penobscot Purchasing Co.; H. V. 
Hart, St. Regis Paper Co.; C. M. 
Hutchins, Dead River Co.; R. R. 
Drummond, Oxford Paper Co.; W. .J. 


- * 
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backed by broad experience .. 


CALL ON WHITTAKER 


When you need something beyond mere materiais, Whittaker can often help 

— for in serving a number of varied fields with minerals, colors and 

pigments, Whittaker has acquired a valuable perspective and fund of knowledge which it can 
bring to bear in its service to each field, individually. 


Whittaker products are in standard use in the production of such varied commodities as 
cosmetics, leather, paper, paint, plastics, pharmaceuticals, soap and rubber goods—and Whittaker 
research is constantly revealing new possibilities in these and other fields. 

Often a new application of a mineral, color or pigment in an industry, quite foreign to your own 
can suggest something of value that you can use. Whittaker has seen it happen. And 

many Whittaker customers have benefited by the experience Whittaker 

has so acquired. That's one reason so many — in so many fields — keep coming back. 


If one or several of the Whittaker products interests you as a new possibility, write 
for technical data and laboratory samples, or for capable assistance and 
advice in your investigation. For established uses, you may place your order 
for commercial quantities with full assurance of getting materials 

of controlled high quality and uniformity. 
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Bailey, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.; K. A. Swenning, Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Co.; F. E. Pearson, Jr., 
Eastern Pulp Wood Co.; C. G. Paine, 
Eastern Corp., and E. A. Sterling, 
Johns-Manville Products Corp. 


United States 
Exporters Council, Inc. 


Adalbert Greiner, president of the 
China American Paper & Pulp Co., 
Inc., of New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Paper Ex- 
porters Council, Inc., at the annual 
meeting of that organization on March 
7 at the Uptown Club, New York. 
Mr. Greiner succeeds Frank W. Smith, 
of the National Paper & Type Co., 
who, in reviewing the Council’s prog- 
ress emphasized the need for breaking 
down the indifferent export attitude of 
American paper mills and promoting 
this country’s position in the export 
of paper and paper products to a level 
as high as that attained for its indus- 
trial products. 
the past year had witnessed an increase 
of over 25 per cent in the Council’s 
membership. 

J. Francis Strub, vice president of 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., was 
elected president of the Council, and 
Kenneth W. Latham, of Moller & 
Rothe, Inc., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

* 


WRITING PAPER MFRS. ASS‘N 
MARKS 85TH ANNIVERSARY 


>>P The Writing Paper .Manufac- 
turers Association, the oldest trade as- 
sociation in the nation, celebrated its 
85th anniversary at the annual con- 
vention of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in New York, Feb- 
ruary 24-28. The original group, 
composed of 21 fine paper mills, was 
organized on February 13, 1861, at 
Pittsfield, Mass., with Harrison Gar- 
field as its first president. Today the 
membership numbers 98 mills repre- 
senting an overwhelming proportion 
of fine paper manufacturers in the 
United States. Paper produced by 
member mills includes bond, ledger, 
mimeograph, blue print, bristol board, 
cover and text, cigarette and other 
thin papers, currency and safety 
papers. 

Of the original companies which or- 
ganized the Association in 1861, three 
are still members, the Carew Manu- 
facturing Co., Parsons Paper Co., and 
the Southworth Co. Also on the orig- 
inal list were the-Agawam Paper Co. 
and the Platner & Porter Manufac- 
turing Co., forebears of the American 
Writing Paper Corp. 

The other original signers were D. 
Carson & Co., Chaffee & Hamblin, 
Carson Brothers, May & Rogers, E. H. 
Owen, Brown & Hale, Benton & Gar- 


It was reported that - 


field, South Lee Manufacturing Co., 
Thomas Colt, Chapin & Gould, Laflin 
Bros., Prentiss C. Baird, Nyasset Paper 
Co., Jessup & Laflin and the Green- 
leaf & Taylor Manufacturing Co. 

Fine paper production in 1860, the 
year prior to the founding of the As- 
sociation, was 76,950 pounds per day, 
compared with today’s output of 
6,544,000 pounds per day. This is 
an increase of slightly less than 8,000 
per cent, as compared with a popula- 
tion increase in the United States of 
approximately 350 per cent in the 
same period, illustrating the necessity 
of increased use of paper by both 
business and individuals as society be- 
comes more complex. 

The first communication which the 
Association still has, was dated No- 
vember 17, 1875, and was signed by 
William Whiting, chairman. Mr. 
Whiting was the father of the late 
William Whiting, Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Coolidge cabinet, and 
grandfather to the present Whitings 
who operate the business todav. 

The history of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association may log- 
ically be divided into two periods, one 
running from 1861 to 1914 and the 
other from 1914 to the present time. 
During the first period the Associa- 
tion operated without a paid executive, 
but in 1914 it obtained the services 
of an executive secretary to better co- 
ordinate the group activities. Emmett 
Hay Naylor was the first executive 
secretary and remained in that posi- 
tion for 24 years until his resignation 
in February, 1938. Morris C. Do- 
brow, the present executive secretary, 
succeeded Mr. Naylor. Mr. Dobrow 
has served in paper industry trade as- 
sociation activities for 30 years. 

In addition to serving as a clear- 
ing house for industry statistics and 
economic jnformation, the Writing 
Paper Manyfacturers Association en- 
gages in nymerous other special proj- 
ects. For example, through the ac- 
tivities of the Association the use of 
cotton and cotton linters, as a new 
and additional source of raw ma- 
terial for rag <ontent mills, was pro- 
moted and expanded during the past 
year or two. 

The Association now has in its files 
35,000 brands and watermarks ap- 
plicable to fine paper. Of these ap- 
proximately §,000 are registered with 
the United States Patent Office. The 
remaining 30,000, although not reg- 
istered in Washington, are in use and 
are checked against any new names 
that members or their customers may 
wish to use. 

The 85th Anniversary Dinner of 
the Association was held on Tuesday 
evening, February 26, at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York. President H. H. 





Hanson, chairman of the dinner, in- 
troduced the persons present at the 
speakers’ table as follows: Norman 
Harrower, J. D. Zink, M. D. Bar- 
deen, W. W. Corlett, C. A. Clough, 
H. T. Martin, M. C. Dobrow, D. K. 
Brown, Albert Crabtree, A. E. Cad- 
man, W. W. Langtry, W. J. Garrity, 
J. R. Remley and G. P. Lee. 

At the dinner, a plaque was pre- 
sented to Executive Secretary Morris 
C. Dobrow in recognition of his serv- 
ice to the industry. The presentation 
was made by President Hanson. The 
plaque was inscribed as follows: 

“We, the undersigned representa- 
tives of the member mills of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association, 
do hereby express our sincere thanks 
and admiration to Morris C. Dobrow 
for his constructive thinking and per- 
formance on behalf of the Fine Paper 
Industry through the extremely diff- 
cult war period, which resulted in a 
far more significant contribution to 
the successful prosecution of the war 
than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible, and at the same time maintained 
the industry on an even keel during 
the most troubled period in our his- 
tory. Among the many successful 
projects which may in large measure 
be credited to Morris C. Dobrow are: 

“1. His early recognition of the 
need for conservation of chlorine in 
the industry, and his efforts to bring 
about such conservation without loss 
to the industry. 

“2. His realization, long before the 
Government acted, of the approaching 
fibre shortage, and his drive to reduce 
paper weights to permit equality of 
production for all and sufficient paper 
area for war needs. 

“3. His untiring individual efforts 
to convince the dominant Government 
agencies of the need for the fullest 
production by the member mills in 
order to successfully carry on the war, 
and the necessity for keeping all mem- 
ber mills in operation. 

“4. His work with the Government 
which resulted in new cotton becom- 
ing available to replace rags at a 
time when lack of cotton fibre would 
surely have resulted in lost production 
by the rag paper mills. 

“§. His understanding of the needs 
for proper finishing and weight dif- 
ferentials to set the industry on a 
more realistic basis, and his successful 
efforts in achieving Government rec- 
ognition of these needs. 

“With” sincere ee. 
complishments, and with warm per- 
sonal friendship, we affix our signa- 
tures.” 

At the 85th annual meeting of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, held in the Jansen Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on February 
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BARRELL’S PAPER ANNUAL 


first published in 1942, is issued solely for the convenience of members of the pulp and 
paper industry, to supply an up-to-date Directory of Officials of the thirty-one Paper 
Industry Associations, etc. 


VOLUME V. TO FEATURE DARD HUNTER PAPER MUSEUM 


Forthcoming 1946-1947 edition will contain nine new photographs of the unique paper 
exhibit at Mass. Institute of Technology — the only comprehensive museum of paper in 
the world. Special articles by E. W. Tinker and R. G. Macdonald. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


' Please reserve me a copy of Vol. V, 
(t y} ' BARRELL’S PAPER ANNUAL 


TOUR BOSS 


' 
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26, H. H. Hanson, of W. C. Ham- 
ilton & Sons, was re-elected president 
for the ensuing year; M. D. Bardeen, 
Lee Paper-Co., and W. J. Garrity, The 
Munising Paper Co., were re-elected 
vice presidents, and Morris C. Dobrow 
was again named secretary and treas- 
urer, 


Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee elected were: H. R. Baldwin, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.; T. A. Hendry, 
Mead Corp.; C. B. Morgan, Eastern 
Corp.; A. C. Remley, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co.; F. H. Savage, In- 
vernational Paper Co.; W. B. Zimmer- 
man, Maxwell Paper Co.; H. V. Bur- 
gee, Parsons Paper Co.; A. C. Gilbert, 
Gilbert Paper Co.; Hale Holden, Jr., 
Byron Weston Co.; E. A. Oberweiser, 
Fox River Paper Corp.; E. C. Reid, 
American Writing Paper Corp.; G. E. 
Williamson, Strathmore Paper Co.; 
Norman Harrower, Linton Brothers & 
Co.; R. H. Morrill, Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Co., and Bruce Crane, 
Crane & Co., Inc. 


The principal speaker at the meet- 
ing was Dr. Virgil Jordan, president 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, who spoke on “The Business 
Outlook.” In addition, the following 
speakers reviewed events important to 
members of the Association: H. T. 
Martin, industrial relations advisor of 
Holyoke Paper Mills, on “Labor Prob- 
lems in the Paper Industry”; H. H. 
Hanson, president of the Association, 
on “Financial Aspects of the Paper 
Industry”; G. P. Lee, on “Government 
Paper Requirements,” and Executive 
Secretary M. C. Dobrow on “What 
Makes the Paper Market Tight.” 


At the annual meeting of the Bristol 
Board Group of the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on February 25, Norman 
Harrower, of Linton Brothers & Co., 
was re-elected chairman. In addi- 
tion, the following were re-elected as 
members of the Bristol Board Com- 
mittee: Kendall Wyman, Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co.; J. E. Holmes, 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co.; 
R. M. Swaney, Franklin Paper Co., and 
H. W. Tunstall, Wheelwright Papers, 
Inc. 

The Cover and Text Paper Group of 
the Association held its annual meet- 
ing on February 27 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and elected R. H. Mor- 
rill, of the Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., chairman, succeeding 
W. W. Langtry, of the District of 
Columbia Paper Mills, Inc. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
Cover and Text Paper Committee.to 
serve for the ensuing year: M. A. 
Park, Marvellum Co.; G. H. Beckett, 
Beckett Paper Co.; A. E. Frampton, 
Hammermill Paper Co.. and J. H. 
Sweet, American Writing Paper Corp. 
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Johannes Westergaard, vice president 
ot Castle’ & Overton, Inc., New York, 
addressed the meeting and reviewed 


conditions existing in wood pulp in’ 


Scandinavia, citing his recent trip 
through that area.and Northern Eu- 
rope. He told of the difficulties in 
pulp production in Scandinavia, stres- 
sing the shortage of coal as of prin 
cipal importance. He asserted that 
most pulp mills in Scandinavia, es- 
pecially Sweden, are in excellent op- 
erating condition, in some instances 
better than prior to the outbreak of 
World War II. 

At the annual meeting of the Thin 
Paper Group of the Association, held 
February 27 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Bruce Crane, of Crane & Co., 
Inc., was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year to succeed D. D. Coffin. 
Lynn R. Edminister, vice chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion and chairman of the Committee 
on Reciprocity: Information, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting. He 
discussed the trade agreements pro- 
gram with particular reference to thie 
function and procedure of his com- 
mittee. The Committee on Reciproc- 
ity Information is the Government 
body which receives briefs and testi- 
mony of individuals and groups in 
connection with trade agreement regu- 
lations. Mr. Edminister expressed the 
hope that his discussion would prove 
helpful to any who may desire, at a 
later date, to present briefs and testi- 
mony before the committee. 

Col. W. P. Schweitzer, of Peter J. 
Schweitzer, Inc., followed Mr. Ed- 
minister with a@liscussion of the situa- 
tion in European paper mills, based on 
his experience while engaged on a 
special project for the United States 
Army. 

Sd 

SUPPLY DEALERS BANQUET 

With close to 700 in attendance, 
including an exceptionally large num- 
ber of purchasing agents and other 
officials of paper, pulp, board, roofing 
and other mills who were guests of the 
supply dealers, the thirty-eighth an- 
nual banquet and Victory Dinner of 
the New York Association of Dealers 
in Paper Mills Supplies, Inc., in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on the evening 
of February 26, was a gala and highly 
successful event during Paper Week 
in New York. The affair established 
a new high attendance record. 

After the serving of an appetizing 
seven-course repast, an entertaining 
stage show kept the large assemblage 
in excellent spirits for almost two 
hours, and everyone present agreed the 
show was the best the Association has 
produced in a long time. The acts, re- 
cruited from the stage, radio and night 





clubs, were mostly of the novelty 
variety, and were greatly enjoyed. 

Walter H. Martens, of George W. 
Millar & Co., Inc., New York, who 
has conducted these dinners for so 
long that he cares not to admit the 
number of years, was again in charge 
of arrangements as chairman of the 
Association’s Banquet Committee, and 
was assisted by John L: Nielsen and 
Arthur Rosenberg. A handsome sou- 
venir journal, containing the pro- 
gram, menu and advertisements of 
numerous concerns in the trade, was 
issued as a memento of the occasion. 
Alfred J. Moran, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association, was chairman of 
the Journal Committee, ably assisted 
by Miss Shirley Rief, Anthony S. Gac- 
cione, Joseph P. Gaccione, Devid Lip- 
man, Joseph Maggese, Felix J. Troiano, 
James Derrico, Bert Lorenz and 
Charles Passannante. 

* 


WOOD WASTE UTILIZATION 

TOPIC AT WINTER SESSION 

OF PACIFIC COAST TAPPi 

With more than 150 technical rep- 
resentatives of Oregon and Washing- 
ton pulp and paper mills in attend- 
ance, the late winter session of the 
Pacific Coast Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry was held at Longview, Wash- 
ington, February 5. 





Oliver P. Morgan, chemist, Weyerhaeuser 

Pulp Division, Longview, Wash., is shown as 

he presented his Shibley award entry paper 
at the TAPP! meeting in Longview 


A symposium on the subject, “Uti- 
lization of Wood Waste,” was the 
main topic. Dean Paul M. Dunn, of 
the Oregon State College School of 
Forestry, was moderator of the pancl. 
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When it comes to preparing your paperboard for wax coatings and gloss 
ink printing, you want a sizing that performs yeoman service in your 
calender operations day after day—all year ’round! And you will find 


such a sizing in KELGIN, the refined algin product. 


KELGIN is naturally adapted to waterbox application in the calender 
stacks. It doesn’t cause foaming, picking or sticking of sheets to the 
rolls. And KELGIN dissolves readily in either hot or cold water. 


In addition to these excellent results and the simplicity of using 
KELGIN, its remarkable economy makes this product from nature 
well worth your immediate trial. Consult with our Technical Depart- 
ment about your commercial application of KELGIN, as well as use of 
Superloid in your adhesives. 


75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO.-]! NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN 
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Instrumental in arranging the bimonthly meeting of TAPPI at Longview, Wash., were: L to 

R—G. H. Gallaway, Operations Dept., Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas, Wash.; H. W. 

Bialkowsky, technical director, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., and R. M. True, 
Northwestern representative of General Dyestuffs, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


The participants were: Bror Gron- 
dahl, professor of wood products at 
the University of Washington College 
of Forestry; Clarence W. Richen. 
Crown-Zellerbach forestry department 
(Portland); Glen Vorhies, of the 
Wood Products Company (Portland), 
and Dr. Arthur B. Anderson, chemist 
for the Western Pine Association 
(Portland). 

Highlighting the forum: Mr. Gron- 
dahl said the major problem is a prac- 
tical method of handling and reducing 
wood waste to such a form that it can 
be taken from the forest at a com- 
petitive cost. He suggested methods 
for salvaging rotting logs; new clean- 
ing methods to ready small wood 
for pulp processing; relogging large 
stumps for pulp use by means of ex- 
plosives. 

Mr. Richen said the Crown-Zeller- 
bach relogging operations have devel- 
oped the following steps: (1) Load 
by species, bundling of smaller logs to 
solve the problem of sinkers at the 
boom (See item this issue in Trade 
Winds Section.); (2) Weigh load 
rather than scale the footage; (3) 
Scale and flat raft only the high grade 
logs. Mr. Richen said his company 
uses a 60-ft. steel tower on a tractor 
in its relogging operations, while the 
Soundview Timber Company uses a 
portable spar tree consisting of a 40-ft. 
telescopic steel tube. C-Z relogging 
is contractived on a weight basis, he 
said, 

Mr. Vorhies told of his company’s 
success in recovering much waste for 
use in forming orange crate ends, pic- 
ture frames and other small items, but 
he said the great need is for an im- 
proved sheet building board industry 
on the West Coast. 
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value of lignin when its true chemical 
makeup is discovered. Hemicellulose 
was given consideration as a possible 
source of furfural. 

Oliver P. Morgan, of the Longview 
Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, read his Shibley 
contest award entry entitled, ‘‘Viscos- 
ity Control in the Production of 
Bleached Pulp.” 

At a-dinner meeting following the 
main session, George W. Gleeson, dean 
of engineering at Oregon State Col- 
lege, spoke on “Technological Respon- 
sibilities.” 

* 


EMPIRE STATE TAPP! 
GROUP MEETS WITH CAN. 
TECH. SECTION IN MARCH 


The March meeting of the Western 
New York group of the Empire State 
Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry was a 
joint dinner meeting with the Cana- 
dian branch of the Technical Section 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. This was held at the General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
March 13, with over one hundred in 
attendance. 

The principal speaker was Trevor 
Potts, of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, who spoke on wartime paper- 
making in Britain and its lessons for 
the postwar years. During the war, 
Mr. Potts was associated with the Rob- 
ert Fletcher Company of England. He 
described very interestingly the unique 
conditions under which paper was 
made during those times. All mate- 
rials used in the paper making indus- 
tries were frozen and under govern- 
ment contract. He jokingly men- 


tioned that government forms re- 


quired for raw materials used most of 
the paper produced. 

Formerly the principal raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of their 
paper were sulfite pulp and esparto 
grass. As the war progressed these 
supplies were cut off and paper makers 
were forced to use whatever materials 
were readily available in the country. 
These principal raw materials were oat 
straw and wheat straw. Some attempts 
were also mtade to utilize waste from 
furniture factories for making pulp. 
The British paper makers went so far 
as to use what they call Number 13 


’ waste which consisted literally of the 


dregs of the domestic ash-can. The 
contents of this waste can be left to 
the imagination of the individual. 

Mr. Potts outlined the difficulties 
involved in converting wheat and oat 
straw into pulp suitable for making 
paper. This process was altogether 
different than the various ones used in 
cooking esparto grass. In spite of these 
difficulties the papermakers produced 
from these straws a paper very similar 
to that produced formerly with esparto 
grass. 

Mr. Potts described the difficulties 
involved in maintaining the paper ma- 
chines in running order. It took much 
ingenuity and perseverance on the part 
of the maintenance staff to keep the 
machines in running order. The paper 
mills suffered surprisingly little dam- 
age from bombings. In two instances 
production was halted completely. 

The lessons to be learned from these 
experiences are remarkably valuable. 
Mr. Potts pointed out that wartime 
conditions have taught them that what 
had seemed to be the impossible was 
and really can be accomplished. It 
also shows the need for co-operation 
and exchange of technical information 
among paper makers as a whole. 

The meeting concluded with a color 
movie by the Powell River Pulp and 
Paper Company of British Columbia. 
This movie showed the manufacture 
of newsprint from the raw materials 
in the forest. to the printed paper de- 
livered to the door. 

¢ 
SECOND BOLTON CONTEST 


The second contest sponsored by 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., under 
the auspices of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Inc., will close May 1, 1946. 

This contest is open to superinten- 
dents and foremen of pulp and paper 
mills in the United States and Canada 
for the best practical suggestions in 
articles not exceeding 1,500 words on 
the subject ““How Superintendents and 
Foremen Can Help Management.” 
Members of the Superintendents Asso- 
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Formerly this valve was built by the carload 
for use in munitions manufacture. Already it 
is widely used in mills that demand a valve 
that positively will not stick. 

Study the two tracings. They show the 
spring-supported floating rotor and explain 
why stock cannot accumulate between rotor 
and body, pack and cause the valve to stick 
and refuse to operate. 


Have us quote you on the size you require: 
Two-Way; Three-Way; Four-Way. With or 
without non-corrosive inner linings. Available 
in sizes from 4” to 22”. 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, New York 


Divisions of 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


Associate: Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Can. 
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Seated at the speakers’ table when the Northwest Division of the Superintendents Association 

met in Kaukauna, Wisconsin, early in February were: L to R—Dick Radsch, Appleton Machine 

Co., Appleton, Wis.; F. X. Kreiling, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., chairman 

of the evening; L. J. Smith; Harris Ward, Paper Makers Chemical Division, Hercules Powder 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Jerry Stasser, Stein, Hall Co., New York; Art Coffin, Titanium Pig- 
ment Co., Chicago, and O. C. Callighan, Edgar Brothers Co., New York 


ciation and all non-member superin- 
tendents and foremen presently em- 
ployed in North American pulp or 
paper mills may compete. 

Six prizes will be awarded in each 
Division. The ten articles therein 
awarded first prize will be entered 
automatically in the national contest, 
to be judged by a jury of three ap- 
pointed by the Contest Committee. 
All prizes will be in U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

The ten first-prize articles will be 
published in book form and distrib- 
uted without charge to Association 
members and mill managers through- 
out this country and Canada. A few 
additional copies of the book contain- 
ing the ten prize-winning: articles of 
the first Bolton Award Contest are 
available. All entries for the contest 
should be sent to George W. Craigie, 
secretary-treasurer, The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc., 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

e ; 

INSTRUMENTATION CONF. 


Plans have been completed for the 
. first National Instrumentation Con- 
ference and Exhibit to be held in the 
Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Septem- 
ber 16-20. This conference and ex- 
hibit, sponsored by The Instrument 
Society of America, originally was 
planned for the corresponding week of 
September last year, but was changed 
‘ account of heavy transportation de- 
mands. 

An unusual feature of the technical 
courses (short courses) which will be 
directed by Dr. B. T. Teare, professor 
’ in-charge of electrical engineering at 
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the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Teare is chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of The Instrument 
Society of America. 


Sf 


ADDRESS ON PACKAGING 
GIVEN AT CHICAGO PRO 
PAPER GROUP MEETING 


The February 18 meeting of the 
Chicago Professional Paper Group was 
addressed by Roger H. Wilterding, of 
the Ace Carton Corporation, on the 
subject “Factors on Package Design 
and Manufacture.” Mr. Wilterding 
pointed out the increase in the number 
of self service stores. The growth of 
the super market on a national scale 
and the installation of self service 
units in the varying types of busi- 
nesses. He stated that because of 
these facts, packages will be more than 
ever in competition with one another. 


Mr. Wilterding’s formula for suc- 
cessful packaging showed a common 
sense approach: Directness, simplicity, 
and remembrance value, the use of 
comprehensive pictures and adherence 
to certain fundamental reactions of 
the purchasing public, such as the use 
of blue as being associated with qual- 
ity and purity. Red tends to impress 
the price conscious senses, boldness for 
the bulky, lacy for the fine or exotic. 

In developing a new package design, 
the speaker advised more attention to 
shape and size. The trend is toward 
less cumbersome shapes, to see that the 
design is practical from the produc- 
tion point of view, printers and en- 
gravers have definite limitations which 
must be considered. 

Mr. Wilterding suggested that be- 





fore restyling, first check your pack- 
age to see if it lacks these anwers, 
what, why, how, when and where. 
fe . 
SYMPOSIUM ON PAPERMAKING 
RAW MATERIALS FEATURE OF 
NW DIV. SUPTS. MEETING 

One of a series of sectional meet- 
ings of the Northwest Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association was held at the 
Elks Club in Kaukauna, Wisconsin, on 
February 4. 

A special feature of the program 
was a symposium on raw materials 
used in the manufacture of paper. 
Lester J. Smith, Combined Locke Paper 
Company, Combined Locks, Wiscon- 
sin, is chairman of thé Division. F. 
X. Kreiling, Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

* 


PACKAGE PRODUCTION FACES 
BIG DEMAND AND NEW DRESS 


At the recent meeting of the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of America, 
held in Chicago, George Welp, ad- 
vertising director of Interchemical 
Corporation, addressed the meeting on 
the subject “Packaging Faces New 
Demands.” 

The speaker pointed to the im- 
minent return to competitive selling 
and the growth of the self-service 
super-market as two reasons for grow- 
ing emphasis on the package as a sales 
force. 

With the inevitable boom in pack- 
age production, Mr. Welp foresees the 
demand for faster package printing 
and he called attention to new pack- 
age printing inks which are helping 
to make possible higher press speeds. 

o 


COMING EVENTS 

May 16-19—Joint meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Coast Section of 
TAPPI, at the Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, 
Oregon. 

May 10-11—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware Division of American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
at Hotel Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 17-20—Annual convention Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine. 

July 8—Southern Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Sept. 10-14—-National Chemical Ex- 
position, The Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 16-20—First National Instru- 
mentation Conference and Exhibit, Wm 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 7—National Safety Congress, in 
Chicago. Headquarters and exhibit at 
Stevens Hotel. Meetings may be held in 
Stevens, Palmer House, and Congress 
Hotels. 
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DELIVERIES EASIER 
ON BAUER PULPERS 


“That's right, John. Deliveries really are 
improving, and we say that despite the 
recent step-up in orders, Bauer pulpers 
ordered now will go forward reasonably 
soon—and that’s a lot better than we 
could do in’44 and ’45.”* ; 


Yes, Baver pulpers are in demand and 
are being installed to 


Salvage and turn screen rejects into 
A-1 stock. 

Develop greater freeness and raise 
the mullin and tear on semi- 
chemical other stocks. 

Two sizes, 36" and 24” disc, in full 
range of plate patterns. 





BAUER BROS. 
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Scientists have made many 
guesses as to how long the 
seas of the world will last. 





MONEL Some think they will last 
forever. There is little 
STAINLESS guessing, however, as 


to how long Harper 
non-ferrous and stainless 
fastenings will last . . . they will far outlast 
the assemblies in which they are used. Even 
in corrosive chemicals they will outlast common 
steel because .. . Harper Everlasting Fastenings 
are made exclusively of Brass, Copper, Naval 
Bronze, Silicon Bronze, Monel Metal or Stainless 
Steel and will not rust or corrode. 


everlasting fastenings 


A stock of over 5000 different types and sizes 
of bolts, screws, nuts, washers and other standard 
items assures fast delivery of your orders. Specials 
are engineered and produced from raw materials 

on hand for speedy fabrication. Ask for our 
120-page 4-color catalog for easy reference. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2647 FLETCHER STREET ° CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
rs HARPER 
MILWAUKEE 
CINCINNATI 
HOUSTON 
Representatives in 
principal cities 


Cfucago 
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MAJOR AWARD PRESENTED 
TO MARATHON’S ASHLAND 
DIV. AT SAFETY BANQUET 


Because the annual Safety Congress 
was not held in 1945, the presenta- 
tion of trophies awarded in the sec- 
tional contests could not be handled 
according to custom. The group win- 
ners in the Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test conducted by mills in the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, were announced by the 
Council at the time the annual con- 
gress usually is held (Cf. P. I. and 
P. W., Oct., 1945, p. 1064). An- 
nounced also at that time was the 
name of the mill that had won the 
major award—the group winner, who, 
in the opinion of a board of judges, 
made the most outstanding safety rec- 
ord for the year. The winner of that 
award—the Edward Benton Fritz Me- 
morial Trophy—in the twelve-month 
contest which closed June 30, 1945, 
was the Ashland (Wis.) Division of 
Marathon Corporation. 

At a safety banquet held in Ash- 
land on Sunday evening, February 17, 
the NSC trophy for Group D and the 
major award were presented by A. 
Scott Dowd, president and general 
manager of Fritz Publications, Inc., 
and chairman of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the Paper and Pulp Section 
of the National Safety Council. 

The dinner-meeting took place in 
the St. Agnes Social Hall, and was 
attended by a large gathering of Ash- 
land plant executives and employees, 
as well as company representatives 
from Rothschild. The program in- 
cluded entertaining musical selections 
and impromptu talks by a number of 
guest speakers. The major addresses 
of the evening were given by W. Fred 
Braun, of the Employers Mutual Lia- 
bilicy Insurance Company, and Wal- 
ter Hodgins, president of the Lake 
Superior District Power Company. 
Prof. John Kendrigan, of Northland 
College, Ashland, acted as master 
of ceremonies. He was introduced by 
B. H. Metternich, manager of the 
Ashland plant: Mr. Braun, who for 
a number of years has been active in 
the Paper and Pulp Section of the 
NSC, spoke on the subject of “Home 
Safety.” He pointed to the large 
number of off-the-job accidents, as 
compared to the safety of industrial 
plants. Mr. Hodgins gave a very in- 
teresting valk on the theme of “hu- 
i oa 


award is seme at 
the hipclon 7k each year 
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by Fritz Publications, Inc., publisher 
of THE Paper INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worwtp. This award was founded by 
Edward B. Fritz when the Paper and 
Pulp Section of NSC started contests 
among its mill members, and was 
known as The Paper Industry Trophy 
until the passing of Mr. Fritz in 1939, 
when it was changed to the Edward 
Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy. 

This award has been presented at 
the Annual Congress each year by 
Mrs. Edward B. Fritz, vice president 


The major trophy award- 
ed each year for the 
best safety record made 
by @ group winner in 
the paper industry safe- 
ty contest is the Edward 
Benton Fritz Memorial 
trophy (pictured at 
right) presented by the 
publisher of this maga- 
zine 


Below—W. Fred Braun 
of the Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance 
Co., who spoke at the 
presentation 


The. Ashland (Wis.) Division of —— sg te 
wa Feornges Fevige Contest. A. Scott 

the Ashland Division, the 

Mr. Dowd presented to Mr. "Me Meltemich the Gra Drag sloae Bead 

_ Weophy (shown ) 


Group. D trophy in Paper 
to B. H,. Metternich, 
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and treasurer of Fritz Publications. 
This year, Mrs. Fritz could not at- 
tend the presentation in Ashland and 
the award was made by A. Scott 
Dowd, president and general manager 
of Fritz Publications. 

Mr. Dowd first presented to Mr. 
Metternich the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s trophy for Group D. Mr. Dowd 
referred to an address made by Dr. 
George D. Heaton at_the Mid-West- 
ern Personnel Conference of the 
American Management Association in 
Chicago. He said that Dr. Heaton 


“defined the industrial process as that 
of a ‘proper blending of men, materials, 
and machines into a profitable pro- 
ductive relationship with a minimum 
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of wear, waste and weariness.’” Mr. 
Dowd spoke of ‘the company’s sys- 
tematic safety program which em- 
braces the equal responsibility of man- 
agement, supervisors and workers. He 
said it seemed clear that this method 
of pfomoting and teaching safety, and 
the elimination of visible hazards—this 
proper blending of men, materials and 
machines, has been the means of ac- 
complishing the company’s successful 
record. 

In presenting the major award to 
Mr. Matternich, Mr. Dowd read the 
follwing message from Mrs. Fritz: 
-“Friends: I wish to congratulate 
your mill upon having fulfilled the 
requirements to receive the Edward 
Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy. 

“This is the first time since my hus- 
band, Edward Benton Fritz, passed 
on, that I have not presented this 
trophy to the winner of the award, 
but my heart’is with you today and 
I rejoice with you, while my son, Mr. 
Dowd, will do the honors. 

“I am sure that all meetings, such 
as you are having, bring about a 
sense of brotherliness and strength to 
the safety organization. These meet- 
ings lead in the right direction where 
we do not by-pass or miss the path by 
stupidity. They also lead to new ideas 
and better safety for all. We, as safety 
conscious citizens, hope to reach that 
state where the word ‘safety’ will 
stand out like a guide post with long 
and friendly arms pointing in the right 
direction.” 

In accepting both of the trophies, 
Mr. Metternich expressed thanks and 
appreciation for the honors. Follow- 
ing his request that all returned World 
War Il veterans in the assembly stand, 
nine men responded and were given 
a public “Thank you” for their val- 
iant service as well as a warm wel- 
come for their return. At .this time 
the honors were extended to cover men 
who are still in the service. 

The contest in which the Ashland 
plant won double honors included 177 
paper mill participants. This plant 
topped the list of perfect scores in 
Group D, and, in addition, the plant 
had maintained a perfect record since 
October 9, 1940. 


* 
ACF AWARDS COMPANY SAFETY 
TROPHY TO TWO PLANTS 


The Stevenson Safety Trophy, 
awarded annually to plants of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
has just been awarded to two com- 
pany plants. One presentation was 
made personally by the company presi- 
dent, Frederick A. Stevenson. 

The Berwick (Pa.) plant won the 
trophy for plants in Group 1, for the 





Oe ete wey See ere eee yy Sy we Rh pee 
poration, Holyoke, Mass., winner of the employers’ trophy for 1945. L to R— zitested) John 
Waters, Richard Wiley (deceased since presentation of , and Dr. dey we ne, company 
physician; {standing} Walter Freyer, Leonard Horn, ena” Robert Pattison. - 


intendent; E 


second consecutive year and the third 
time within five years. The Detroit 
plant won the trophy for plants in 
Group 2 for the third time in four 


years. 
4 


>>> THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
Council trophy for 1945 has been 
awarded to the entire truck fleet of 
the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. The fleet 
covered 78,780 miles without accident. 
This is the third consecutive year the 
company’s fleet *has won this award. 


© 


THOMAS CAIN MADE SAFETY 
DIRECTOR OF B. F. GOODRICH 


It was recently announced that 
Thomas J. Cain, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of safety for all Akron 
plants of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. Mr. Cain will head an expanded 
safety program, as part of the Indus- 
trial Relations department of which 
D. D. Reicher is manager. Walter L. 
Schneider will continue, as safety en- 
gineer, to handle technical phases. 

Mr. Cain comes to Goodrich after 
serving nearly three years as field rep- 
resentative of the Industrial Safety 
and Health section of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor for Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and Virginia. Previ- 
ously, he was safety supervisor of the 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers and the 
Cleveland Safety Council, and at one 
time was vice president of the Cleve- 
land Industrial Safety Association. 
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. C. Reid, vice president, who made the award; Mrs. A. E. Geren, and AS. 


>>> FOR THE SECOND consecu- 
tive year, the Riverside division of 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has won the 
employers’ trophy in the company’s 
inter-divisional safety contest. Riv- 
erside had only 131 man-hours lost out 
of 355,426 hours of exposure in acci- 


. dent possibility during 1945. 


os 
SAFETY SCORES 
>>> PERFECT SCORES are recorded 
for fourteen mills at the close of The Pa- 
per Industry Safety Contest for the 
seventh month, January, 1946. 


Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A— 
(None) 


Group B 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Niagara, Wis. 

The Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Group C 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere Mill, 
Quebec, Can. 
Group D 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 2). West Springfield, Mass. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
(Russell Plant) 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

The Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


Division 1|\—Paper & Board Remenufacturing 


Group A 
Container Corp. of America, Cleveland, 
Ohio* 


Group B 
Old Colony En Co., Westfield, 
Mass. (Turn to page 1854) 
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ou are probably familiar with this symbol 

—where some individual Hercules chem- 
ical material such as rosin size or a wax 
emulsion is concerned. But do you know about 
all the helpful materials it signifies? Would 
an acquaintance with them mean a better 
product for you — or an improvement or 
short-cut in your processing? 

Ranging from casein to chemical cotton— 
from rosin size in all its forms to nitrocellulose 
for lacquer coatings, Hercules products blan- 
ket the field of paper-making chemicals and 
contribute to coating and converting opera- 
tions. They bring you the results of continu- 
ous research and development in almost every 
phase of application. 


The significance, to you and your customers, 
of specific Hercules developments will form 
the basis of further advertisements. Watch for 
them. Meanwhile, the 48-page book,“ Hercules 
Products,” lists and describes the many ma- 
terials now available. Write for your copy 


today. 


Paper Makers Chemical Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Water-dispersible wax emul- 
sions used to increase finish, 
flexibility, printability, and 
waterproofing of paper. 


Nitrocellulose... 


Hercules nitrocellulose pro- 
vides paper lacquers of maxi- 
mum adhesion, durability, 
brilliance, and beauty. 


Rosin Size... 
Available in dry, paste, and 


emulsion form. All are char- 
acterized by cleanliness, 


brightness, efficiency. 


Chemical Cotton... 


Hercules chemical cotton is a 
pure cellulose, in loose or 
sheet form. Cleanliness and 
brightness are outstanding. 


. 


White to pale-yellow in color, 
granular to fine powder, 
Hercules casein meets every 


paper coating requirement, 


Vinsol* Resin... 

A dark-colored resin with a 
high melting point. Low in 
cost, it is economical as a 


stiffener for paperboard. 





Back of every Hereules development for the paper industry are Hercules 

vast research facilities. In this laboratory, extending over 37 acres, more than 600 
workers strive constantly to improve materials and finished products. 

Why not let them help you on your next problem? 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 


0. 
Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Shreveport, La. 
The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


*January report missing. 
€ 
PRIZE SAFETY CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED BY GENERAL 
DETROIT CORPORATION 


A prize contest open to industrial 
and municipal firemen, safety engi- 
neers, and home owners, has been an- 
nounced by The General Detroit Cor- 
poration. F. Dale Bacon, general man- 
ager of the company’s Fire Extin- 
guisher Division, described it as part 
of its extensive fire safety program 


which, it is hoped, will help make 
America conscious of the menace of 
fire and of the importance of stopping 
fire before it spreads. 

Prizes of $25 each month for the 
next six months (beginning with 
March) will be paid for the best entry 
submitted between the first and last 
day of each month on the subject— 
“My Most Exciting Experience with 
a Portable Fire Extinguisher.” 

Applicants east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains should address the Contest De- 
partment, The General Detroit Cor- 
poration, 2272 East Jefferson, Detroit 
7, Michigan. Persons west of the 
Rocky Mountains should send mate- 
rial to the Contest Department, The 
General Pacific Corporation, 1800 S. 
Hooper Street, Los Angeles 21, Cali- 
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A NEW FIRM OF ENGINEERS 
WILL SERVE PAPER MILLS 

Two engineers, both of whom have 
had broad and valuable experience, re- 
cently opened an office in Chicago, and 
are now prepared to offer their services 
as consulting engineers to the paper 
mill trade. 

This new business ates under 
the name of Birk & Choporis, with of- 
fices located at 30 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 

F, Paul Birk was for fourteen years 
associated with the late James L. Carey, 
paper mill engineer of Chicago. Dur- 
ing that time, Mr. Birk worked on 
many of the outstanding paper mills 
in this country and abroad. 

Peter N. Choporis was associated 
with several engineering concerns in 
Chicago specializing in boiler house 
and power plant design. 

Both of these gentlemen have later 
been associated with a Detroit, Mich- 
igan, engineering concern, and both 
have had experience in designing boiler 
houses and power plants for many of 
the large automobile manufacturing 
companies, aircraft plants, and other 
nationally prominent industrial com- 


panies. § 
* 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC WILL 
BUILD PLANT IN ASHTABULA 
Announcement has been made by 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, of the pur- 
chase of a 25-acre site in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, for the erection of a new plant 
which will be used for the production 
of electric motors and V*S drives. 
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The plant, with 120,000 square feet 
of manufacturing area, will be of the 
most modern construction, and cost 
$750,000. With machinery and equip- 
ment added, the total investment will 
be close to $1,500,000. Work will be 
started as quickly as possible and will 
take the better part of the year. When 
completed, Karl H. Meyer, now man- 
ager of the Marine Division of the 
company in Cleveland, will be factory 
manager. 

The company will retain its plants 


in Cleveland, on 152nd Street, and the 
main one on Ivanhoe Road where 
48,000 square feet of building is now 
under construction. The company’s 
executive offices and the production of 
its larger motors, generators and V*S 
drives, will be continued at Cleveland 
° 


TWO-DAY FORUM—SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING TO BE 
HELD BY WESTINGHOUSE 


A science and engineering forum 
honoring the centennial of the birth of 
George Westinghouse has been an- 
nounced by Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. The forum will be held in 
Pittsburgh on May 16-18. 

The schedule of the sessions includes 
a long list of prominent men, inter- 
nationally known. Perhaps the most 
pertinent subject on the program is to 
be discussed the initial day of the 
forum in a group headed by Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of M. I. T. The 
group will delve into four aspects of 
“The Future of Atomic Energy,” the 
biological, chemical, explosive, and 
power possibilities. 

e 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
HOLDS SEMINAR 


The sixty-one technically trained 
staff members of the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Research Department re- 
cently held a three session seminar at 
the Detroit Book-Cadillac Hotel. One 
session was devoted to scientific activ- 


Research Department supervisors of Wyandotte Chemicals Co. at the seminar held recently 


at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit: L te R—W. R. Day, 
and Sanitation; E. F. Hill, Inorganic; A. W. Liger, Industrial; Dr. T. H. Va 


Research; Dr. D. R. Jackson, Organic; C, F. 


, Patent; Dr. L. R. Bacon, Cleaning 

n, Director of © 

m, Analytical; Dr. W. F. Waldeck, Chemical © 
ineering a 


Engineering; Dr. P. E. Burchfield, Chemical Eng 
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ities within the department, and one 
to corporation and management topics. 
At the dinner meeting; Walter J. 
Murphy of Washington, D. C., editor 
of the American Chemical Society, 
reported on his tour of German chem- 
ical plants shortly after V-E Day. 

An incidental part of the technical 
discussion was the disclosure that the 
Spectro-Chemical laboratory of the 
Wyandotte organization is able to 
make electron microscopic measure- 
ments of 1/100 of a micron, or 
1/2,500,000 of an inch. The electron 
microscope and other spectrographic 
equipment is regularly used by the 
Wyandotte laboratories in both control 
and development activities, 

Technical papers presented by eight 
staff members of the department 
treated with the problems prevalent in 
the several industries served by Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals with their various 
compounds and organic and inorganic 
chemicals. These papers covered a 
wide range of subjects including “Ap- 
plication to Physical Techniques to 
Chemical Research,” “Synergism,” 
“Current Trends in Chemical Pat- 
ents,” and “Synthesis and Evaluation 
of Mildewproofing Agents.” 

¢ 
MANAGEMENT OF LOCKPORT 
FELT MEETS WITH SALESMEN 


Sales representatives from all terri- 
tories, met with the management of 
Lockport Felt Company, at Newfane, 
New York, early this year to discuss 
plans for the year’s business. 


Added plant expansion was an- 
nounced by William H. Lee, president 
and genéral manager. The extension 
program also calls for new equipment 
of the latest and most modern design 





in keeping with the company’s desire 
to improve papermaking conditions. 
With the exception of making 
blankets for the Navy and boot cloth 
for the Army during the war, the 
company has. the distinction of con- 
fining its entire efforts for the past 55 
years to the manufacture of paper- 
makers felts. Mr. Lee stated that with 
the present demand for paper, it is 
imperative that the company place 
itself in a position to meet the un- 
precedented requirements of the paper 
mills. 
Another meeting is planned for Sep- 
tember, of this year. 
Sf 
NEWLY ORGANIZED COMPANY 
WILL DEAL IN ADHESIVES 


The newly formed Federal Adhesives 
Corporation, 640 Dean Street, Brook- 
lyn 17, New York, will specialize in 
adhesives made from resins, latex, 
starch and gums, catering to paper 
converters, textile and food packaging 
industries. 

Now associated with the company 
are Mortimer E. Stern, vice president 
in charge of production and research; 
Arthur Mayer, vice president in charge 
of sales; and Philip M. Liner, president 
and executive officer. 

Mr. Stern, identified in the starch 
and adhesives fields for many years, 
spent all of his time in the middle west 
as manager of starch sales for National 
Starch Products Company. He has 
been active in TAPPI and was social 
activity chairman of the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group. Prior to that, 
he was technical director of National’s 
Adhesive factory in Chicago. 

Mr. Mayer was manager of the spe- 
cialties division of National, and is well 


known in the envelope and bookbind- 
ing fields; and Mr. Liner, for many 
years in charge of National’s New Eng- 
land Division, was subsequently gen- 
eral sales manager of National’s Starch 
and Dry Sales Division. 


>>>» MEASUREMENT and control 
were studied by district branch office 
managers of Bailey Meter Company, 
Cleveland, and Bailey Meter Com- 
pany, Ltd., Canada at a meeting held 
in Cleveland recently. Among the new 
products discussed was the com- 
pany’s line of electronic type instru- 
ments, all greatly simplified and ren- 
dered particularly suitable for indus- 
trial service. Other discussions cen- 
tered around the applications of both 
old and new products to the present 
day needs of steam power plants and 
process industries. 


>>> THE PARTNERSHIP, known 
as the Ideal Commutator Dresser 


Company, Sycamore, Illinois, was ter- 
minated on February 1, 1946, and 
a new corporation established under 
the name of Ideal Industries, Inc. 
There has been no change in com- 
pany management or policy, the 
change being made to provide for 


business expansion now under way. 
* 


FRANCIS CHILSON ANNOUNCES 
EXPANSION OF CONS. SERVICE 


Announcement has been made by 
Francis Chilson, industrial consultant 
in the process and*packaging indus- 
tries, of the expansion of his services. 
The firm is now known as Francis 
Chilson Industrial Consultants, and in 
addition to the New York City offices 
at 101 Park Avenue, space has been 





Attending 4 twodey conference given by Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, New York, for its representatives were: L tc R—(seated) H. F. Brown. 


superintendent; H. 


Carner, personnel Fabercer ' (standing) T. M. Gi 
Pr assy oo Cc. F. Well mare Ere + A. J. 


Atlantic States representative; A 
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central representative 


» mill manager; Wm. H. Lee, president and general manager; B. A. Audley, secretary; R. J. Lee, treasurer; 1. D. 
jie, midwestern representative; E. J. Johnstone, @ngineer-sales; F. W. Drake, southern 
mith, assistant superintendent; C. W. Wallace, accountant; W. W. Campbell, Mid- 
B. Julin, northern representative; A.C. Dunham, West coast representative; and G. W. Hardaker, south- 
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dercut showing one-piece 
base frame. powerful 
drive back gauge oper 
ated by individual motor 
(Gear guards removed) 


SMITH & WINCHESTER 
MODEL ‘“‘E’’ UNDERCUT 


The Smith & Winchester Standard Undercut Trimmer is known 
to the paper industry as an accurate. long-lived, high production 
machine. The new Model “E” Undercut is designed to include the 
outstanding features of the Standard plus these new features: 


Heavy, rigid, one-piece base frame 
Anti-friction bearings on drive shaft 
Disc type friction clutch 


Variable speed, reversible motor operates back 
gauge for close setting of gauge 


Push button control 
e Illuminated index tape 


' 
I, 


Send for bulletin giving full particulars 


SR The SMITH & WINCHESTER 


. ee . Manufacturing Company 
PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY ; SO. WINDHAM, CONN. 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1828 
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acquired in the Harwood Building, 
Scarsdale, New York. 

A number of experts have been re- 
tained from the industries in which 
Mr. Chilson specializes, and the firm 
will continue to furnish a general con- 
sulting service for the food, drug, 
cosmetic, paper, packaging, and chem- 
ical industries, and as in the past, 
problems of management, production, 
processing, modernization, plant equip- 
ment and design, will be handled for 
clients in the paper industry. 

+ 
>> A NEW technical section in its 
Development and Research Division 
has been opened in St. Louis, Missouri, 
by the International Nickel Company, 
Inc., for the purposes of furnishing 
technical assistance in the states of 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and por- 
tions of Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. George A. Fisher, Jr., a 
former plant metallurgist with the 
Allison Division of General Motors 
Corporation, will be in charge. 

+ 


>>> POSTPONEMENT of the 
Products of Tomorrow Exposition, 
scheduled to open at the Chicago Coli- 
seum on April 27, has been announced. 
Marcus W. Hinson, general manager 
of the exposition, states that due to the 
uncertainty of products and delivery 
schedules of vast numbers of the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers, no date 
can now be set for the exposition. 
+ 

>>> A SITE has been purchased in 
Winchester, Virginia, by the Ameri- 
can Brakelok Division of American 


Brake Shoe Company for the purpose 
of erecting a new plant to produce 
A-B-K Safety Tile, and supplement 
the line of American Brakelok friction 
materials, The building will be of most 
modern design and with equipment, 
will cost approximately $500,000. 

& 
>>> A NEW SOUTHERN division 
has been opened by National Starch 
Products, Inc., at 1200 South Front 
Street, New Orleans, which will form 
the nucleus of National’s expanding 
activities in that area. H. F. Stegall, 
former chief of the Grain Pricing Sec- 
tion in Washington, and prior to that 
southern representative for General 
Foods, has been appointed manager. 

* 


>>» A PLAN approved recently by 
the stockholders of the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will provide approx- 
imately $1,500,000 .additional work- 
ing capital for the company. The 
financing involves the creation of a 
new class of 30,000 shares of con- 
vertible preferred stock of $50 per 
value, and an authorized increase in 
common stock from 200,000 to 
350,000 shares. 
+ 
LARGE STARCH PLANT IN 


EVERGLADES IS COMPLETED 


The root starch plant at Clewiston, 
Florida, designed and constructed by 
The Rust Engineering Company for 
United States Sugar Corporation, has 
been completed. 

The starch plant, which covers six 
acres, represents a major part of the 





development program by U. S. Sugar 
at Clewiston, costing in all $7,000,000. 
Additional facilities include water 
supply, sewage disposal and power 
ouse. 

The plant is scheduled to reach pro- 
duction of 75,000,000 Ib. of starch, 
and 30,000,000 Ib. of livestock feed 
from waste, in 1946. 

The starch will be manufactured 
from sweet potatoes grown on a 12,000 
acre plantation reclaimed from the 
Everglades and from _ aeighboring 
farms. 

Forty freight cars a day of pota- 
toes will be hauled to the receiving 
end of the plant daily, while 10 car- 
loads of finished starches will exit to 
the markets. The starches produced 
go into products ranging from cream 
puffs to dynamite, sizing of textiles 
and paper, laundering, adhesives, print- 
ing, food products. 

The “starch house,” said to be the 
largest and most modern starch pro- 
ducing unit in the world, is of ad- 
vanced modern design, utilizing glass 
brick, glazed tile and concrete, and 
comprises five buildings. 

e 
>>> FELLOWSHIP AWARDS for 


pure scientific research, discontinued 
during the war, are being resumed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
and young scientists with training 
equivalent to that represented by a 
doctor’s degree from a recognized uni- 
versity, will be chosen from applicants 
from all sections of the country to 
carry out research which they them- 
selves outline and initiate. The Fel- 
lowship has a value of $3,300 a year, 





U. S. Sugar Corporation's new starch plant in the Everglades 
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and the recipient may be appointed 
for a second year if mutually desirable. 
Appointees will be announced in May, 
and will begin their projects not later 
than October 1. 
5 

DRESSER INDUSTRIES HOLD 

ANNUAL SALES-ENGR. CONF. 


The fourth annual sales and engi- 
neering conference of Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc., and eight of its fourteen 
member companies, was held early this 
year in Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Subjects discussed included research 
and sales plans of each of the member 
companies, and the over-all develop- 
ment program of Dresser industries 
as a whole. 

Various types of equipment for the 
oil and gas industries, illustrating the 
range of Dresser products as well as 
those of the member companies, were 
on display. 

* 


>>> A RETIREMENT PROGRAM 
which affects all its employees and 
those of its subsidiaries, has been an- 
nounced by Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. The 
plan, now effective, provides for the 
retirement, unless otherwise specifi- 
cally ordered by the Board of Direc- 
tors, of all employees, from officers 
down, at the age of sixty-five. As the 
entire cost of the plan is being borne 
by the company, it reserves the right 
to modify or discontinue the plan if 
circumstances warrant such action. 


5 
NEW EXPORT OFFICE OPENED 
BY GENERAL DETROIT CORP. 
A new export office has been opened 


at 76 Beaver Street, New York 5, 
New York, by The General Detroit 





R. J. Strand 
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Left to Right: B. C. O'Brien, vice 


Corporation and its affiliate, The 
General Pacific Corporation, to carry 
on the sale of fire extinguishers, motor 
fire apparatus, and allied products of 
the companies, in Latin America, Eu- 
rope, the Middle East and the Far 
East. 

R. J. Strand, formerly céntral west 
manager of American Exporter, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
office. For eleven years prior to this, 
he worked as sales manager, merchan- 
dising counsel annd correspondent in 
Europe, China, Japan, India and Latin 
America, for such enterprises as the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, Field 
Publications and International News 
Service. 

5 


DEVELOPMENT-RESEARCH 
SECTION IN CANADA IS 
ANNOUNCED BY INCO 


The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., announces the forma- 
tion of a Development and Research 
Section at 25 King Street, West, To- 
ronto, Canada, the function of which 
will be to extend to Canadian industry 
a complete consulting and technical 
service on metal problems. This 
Canadian section will be closely allied 
with and have available to it, the fa- 
cilities and broad experience of the 





resident of Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Connersville, 
Ind., and L. R. Wells, vice president of International Derrick & Equipment Co., Torrance, 
Calif., compare notes at the Dresser Industries, Inc., joint sales and engineering conference 
at Mineral Wells, Texas 


United States and British Divisions. 
The staff will be composed of Dr. 
Gordon S. Farnham, recently chief 
metallurgist, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; A. S. Tuttle, for three years 
with the engineering of Canadian 
Westinghouse, and recently with the 
Metals Control, Ottawa; and Major 
H. J. Butterill, until recently with The 
British Ministry of Supply on light 
anti-aircraft guns and rockets. 


* 


PENN SALT ADDS EIGHT 
TO LABORATORY STAFF 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company has added eight new 
members to the staff of its Whitemarsh 
Research Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
which will round out the expanded 
postwar research program being 
carried out under the direction of 
Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., manager of 
Research and Development. 

Among the new staff members are 
Dr. Martin Leatherman, who will be 
in charge of new and improved textile 
chemicals; Robert H. Tiers, in charge 
of the special chemicals sales service 
laboratory and new and improved 
metal cleaners and related materials; 
and Dr. W. J. Knapp, who will work 
on development and evaluation of 
ceramic chemicals. 
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EVERY WEEK... 
Another Mill switches to 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading! 


Here's the best evidence you could have that pulp 
and paper mills are getting results from Foxboro 
Instrumentation. Over 300 mills have installed 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading . . . and others are 
adopting it at the rate of one a week! 

Foxboro Pneumatic Loading is a typical example 
of Foxboro Creative Instrumentation . . . original 
engineering that applies instruments to make proc- 
esses work better. On press rolls, calenders and 
other roll equipment, this improved loading system 
maintains exact calibrated pressure on each end of 
the roll independently. Operating automatically, 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading stops bouncing of rolls 
and eliminates across-the-roll variations. 

Write for Bulletin B306. List of users in your 
vicinity supplied on request. The Foxboro Company, 
158 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branches 
in principal cities of United States and Canada. 
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Simple adjustment of two knobs on this 
instrument applies exact calibrated pres- - 
sure to roll-ends. Pressure continuously 
recorded. Instant-release valve center. 
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STURTEVANT REORGANIZATION 

The manufacturing and engineering 
facilities of the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, recently purchased by Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
are being integrated with the facilities 
of the Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
Division, which has been transferred 
from Jersey City (N. J.) to the 
Sturtevant main plant at Hyde Park, 
Boston. 

The new organization will be known 
as the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Division of Westinghouse Electric. 
Gwilym A. Price, president of West- 


inghouse, has announced the elec- 
tion of Ellis L. Spray, Westinghouse 
vice president in charge of the Eleva- 
tor and Air Conditioning Divisions 
of the corporation at Jersey City, 
as executive vice president of the 
new organization. G. C. Derry, for- 
merly vice president of the Sturte- 
vant Company, has been elected 
vice president and general manager, 
and is responsible for the over-all op- 
eration of the business of this sub- 
sidiary. 

In addition to air conditioning in 
its complete sense, the new subsidiary 





Speed, Simplicity and 


Economy of Pipe Connection 


Paper mill engineers will welcome the news about 


Naylor’s new Wedge-Lock couplings illustrated and 
described in the Naylor Catalog just off the press. 


These connections revolutionize pipe coupling . . . 


save time, work and money. A hammer is the only 


tool required to assemble or disassemble them. 


Write for your copy of the 
new Naylor Catalog today 








NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1236 EAST 92nd STREET * CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 


NAYLOR LOCKSEAM 
SPIRALWELD PIPE 
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will carry on the Sturtevant business 
in forced and induced draft blowers 
for power plants, air blenders, dust 
collectors, and general industrial air 
handling equipment. The 42 offices 
of the Sturtevant Company will be re- 
tained and co-ordinated with West- 
inghouse distribution points and per- 
sonnel. sz 


GOODRICH BREAKS GROUND 
OF NEW RESEARCH CENTER 
ON ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


On the 75th anniversary of its 
founding, the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, broke ground for 
a new and complete research center 
where five separate, completely air 
conditioned buildings will be erected. 

According to Dr. Howard E. Fritz, 
the company’s director of research, the 
outstanding characteristic of the new 
laboratories will be the adaptability 
for rapid conversion from one type of 
work to another. The site chosen for 
this enterprise is a 260-acre tract be- 
tween Akron and Cleveland. 

5 
>>» A NEW OFFICE has been an- 
nounced by Solvay Sales Corporation 
which is designated as the southwest- 
ern branch. Headquarters will be in 
Houston, Texas, and the territory cov- 
ered will comprise the states of Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Colonel 
S. O. Taylor will be in charge. He is 
a veteran of both world wars, and be- 
fore his latest entry into service was 
employed for 11 years with Solvay’s 
St. Louis branch. 

° 


CLARK EQUIPMENT MOVIES ARE 
IN DEMAND FOR CLASS WORK 


Because of its interesting closeups of 
several out-of-the-ordinary manufac- 
turing operations with specially de- 
signed machinery, a moving picture 
produced by Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Buchanan, Michigan, is enjoying 
considerable demand on the part of 
engineering instructors in leading tech- 
nical schools for use in their classes. 

Prominent among the unusual op- 
erations pictured are the several steps 
in making a one-piece forged axle hous- 
ing from a single plate formed into a 
tube; silent blind riveting—from one 
side only—by Clark’s own process; the 
modern method of mechanized mate- 
rial handling by means of Clark fork 
lift trucks and industrial tractors; 
twisting high speed drills into spiral 
form from forged blanks .. . and 
many other sequences of practical in- 
structional value. 

Engineering instructors are arrang- 
ing for use of the film by writing to 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Michigan. 
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MORE AND MORE SPECIFIED 
for making high Freeness 
insulating board pulp... - 





J. WORTON Open Stuclr PULPSTONE 


This newest Norton Pulpstone combines 

the features of OPEN STRUCTURE ‘’ 
(large pore space) with the advantages 

of 38 ALUNDUM abrasive. The result 

is a stone for board pulp mills that is 

cooler running and that produces pulp 

of a higher strength to freeness ratio than 

that obtained by any previous type of 

stone. 


Improved, too, is the internal construc- 

Road tion of this stone. Its design was devel- 

, : oped especially to meet the require- 
. ae ments of today's mills with their high 
power input, high temperature grinders. 


Specify this Norton Pulpstone for opera- 
tion in insulating board mills. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Norton Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


LEELA G ES: ee 


(NORTON ABRASIVES _ kK 
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NAMES uxte NEWS 





Personals 


ZINK LEAVES STRATHMORE— 
GOES TO HAMMERMILL—IS 
SUCCEEDED BY WILLIAMSON 


The resignation of John D. Zink 
as president of Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was accepted by the board of direc- 
tors on February 7. George E. Wil- 
liamson, vice president and treasurer 
of the company, was elected to the 
presidency at the same meeting. Nel- 
son Bridgham, assistant treasurer since 








John D. Zink 





Nelson Bridgham 
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The new president of Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., John Avery (left) conferring with 
J. S. Tatman, who after serving as — 4 oo la 8g: has been made chairman 
of the boar 


1928 and vice president since 1942, 
was elected treasurer. 

Since joining the company as chief 
engineer in 1911, Mr. Williamson has 
served in various capacities. He be- 
came assistant to the president in 1926 
and was elected treasurer two years 
later, taking the additional post of 
vice president in 1942. Mr. William- 
son has been active in many national 
movements and served as president of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry for the years 1921 
and 1922. 

Following Mr. Zink’s resignation, 
came the announcement that he has 
joined the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, where he will 
have charge of a new activity for the 
development, production and merchan- 
dising of additional grades of fine 
papers as part of the company’s post- 
war expansion program, Mr. Zink 
had been with Strathmore since 1925. 
He is a past president of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association, and 
is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council for 
Stream Improvement. During the 
war, Mr. Zink served on advisory 
committees for the pulp and paper 
industry with the WPB. 

- 


>>> John E. Williams was recently 
elected vice president of Varlon, Inc. 
(a division of United Wall-Paper, 
Inc.), according to the announcement 


‘ made by William H. Yates, president 


of United. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE CORP. 
ELECTS A NEW PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corporation, Connersville, In- 
diana, the following elections took 
place: 

J. S. Tatman was advanced from 
the presidency to chairman of the 
board: John Avery was made presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Tat- 
man has been with the company since 
1902. Mr. Avery comes to the com- 
pany from Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company where he was man- 
ager of the Blower and Compressor 


Department. 
¢ 


>>> Resident manager of the Sound- 
view Pulp Company, Everett, Wash- 
ington, Leo S. Burdon has recently 
been made vice president of the firm. 
Mr. Burdon will remain in Everett. 


2 


>PD Formerly in charge of industrial 
relations for Continental Can Com- 
pany’s paper and plastics divisions, 
with headquarters in Van Wert, Ohio, 
]. E. Neiderbauser has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations for the 
company, with headquarters in the 
Continental Can Building, New York 
City. Mr. Neiderhauser has special- 
ized in personnel work for the past 
fifteen years, six of which were spent 
in Europe and the Orient as special 
representative of the International 
Committee of the YMCA. 
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DO YOU KNOW ROLLER CHAIN... 





is the 
economical drive? 
® THE HIGH EFFICIENCY, low maintenance, and compact- 


ness of roller chain make it the most economical drive in 
both initial and ultimate costs for the majority of power 
transmission jobs. 










@ THE INHERENT VERSATILITY of Baldwio- 
Rex roller chains can usually effect savings 
in the designs of the machines to which 
they are applied. For example, as this paper- 
winding machine demonstrates, no tension 
is required on the slack side of a drive. This, 
plus the exceptional compactness offered by 
roller chains, reduces overhung loads with 
resultant savings in shafts and bearings. 





Steel side plates, heat-treated for Alloy steel roller heat-treated for 
strength and toughness, blonked, extreme toughness and resistance 
pierced and broached to insure to wear, then ground to size. 

uniformity of pitch and press fits 
on pins and bushings. 











@ ROLLER CHAINS are equally efficient on both 
long and short centers. Center distances can be 
varied as desired. Speed ratios can be easily 
changed by simply changing sprocket size. No 
elaborate speed changing mechanisms are 
needed. Remember, the cost of roller chain 
drives, properly applied, is usually lower than 
any other type of equipment. 








Alloy steel pin, case hardened, Alloy, case hardened steei bushing 
ground for accuracy, superior bear- ground for accuracy and press fits 
ing surface. Shorter pitch chains in side bars. 

furnished with riveted construction. 




























Write for information and 
competent assistance on your 


specific drive problems or for 


: "ROLLER CHAINS 


roller chains. BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT -COMPANY 
367 Plainfield Street, Springheld 2, Massachusetts 
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WINSLOW QUITS LABORATORY 
FOR POST IN WASHINGTON 

On February 28, Carlile P. Wins- 
low relinquished the directorship of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Winslow has 





Carlile P. Winslow 


assumed a position as consultant in 
forest products to the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of: Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C. He has been suc- 
ceeded as director at the Laboratory by 
George M. Hunt, who has been assist- 
ant director. 





George M. Hunt 


Mr. Winslow has been associated 
with the Laboratory since its founding 
in 1910. He joined the U. S. Forest 
Service in 1908. From about 1913, 
he served as assistant to the director; 
later he was assistant director, until 
he was made director in April, 1917. 
Mr. Winslow was the third man to 
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hold the directorship of the Labora- 
tory. Preceding him were McGarvey 
Cline and Howard F. Weiss. 

Under Mr. Winslow’s direction, the 
Laboratory has developed and expanded 
far beyond the small organization that 
began work in 1910. Pulp and paper 
research at the Laboratory was early 
directed by Mr. Winslow toward the 
development of white newsprint from 
the resinous southern pine. Today the 
largest paper mill in the South produc- 
ing newsprint from southern pine util- 
izes the Laboratory’s process. 

Mr. Hunt has been on the Labora- 
tory’s staff for more than 30 years as 
a chemist specializing in wood preser- 
vation. He was assistant director of 
the Laboratory for the past two years; 
prior to that he was chief of the Lab- 
oratory’s. division of wood preserva- 
tion for many years. He has been a 
member of the Forest Service since 
1911, 

5 
>>> Henry T. Eaton, vice president 
of Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc., 
Fitchburg (Mass.), and manager of 
the company’s New York office, has 
announced his retirement. Mr. Eaton 
started in the paper business in 1904 
with the Monadnock Paper Mills, Ben- 
nington (N. H.), and then joined the 
force of Clarke & Company, New 
York City, in 1906, becoming a part- 
ner of the firm in 1920. In 1938, 
Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc., suc- 
ceeded to the business of Clarke & 
Company. Donald A. Douglass suc- 
ceeds Mr. Eaton as manager of the 
New York office. 

e 


DPD At a meeting of the board of 
U. S. Envelope Company (Spring- 
field, Mass.) on March 14, Willard E. 
Swift, president of the company since 
1929, was made chairman of the board. 
He is succeeded as president by Eldon 
V. Jobnson, general manager and vice 
president. ‘ 


UNO LONGREN MADE PRESIDENT 
OF AMERICAN DEFIBRATOR 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of American Defibrator, 
Inc., 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, Nils R. Johaneson was 
elected a director and chairman of the 
board, and Uno Longren, who has 
been a vice president, was elected 
president. 

Mr. Johaneson is president of Cel- 
lulose Sales Corporation, president of 
the Swedish Chamber of Commerce, 
and president of Johaneson, Wales & 
Sparre. 

American Defibrator, Inc., handles 
sales of the Asplund Defibrator exclu- 
sively in the United States and Canada. 





HANS EGGERSS ELECTED 
EXEC. VICE PRESIDENT 
OF CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 
The election of Hans A Eggerss as 


executive vice president of Continental 
Can Company, Inc., was announced 





Hans Eggers 


following a meeting of the executive 
committee of the board in February. 

Mr. Eggerss is a director of Conti- 
nental Can Company and has been vice 
president in charge of paper and plas- 
tics. He is also president of The Con- 
tainer Company, a subsidiary. 





Edward E. Helm 


>>> The board of directors of The 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
elected Edward E. Helm sales vice 
president. Mr. Helm, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, has been with 
Reliance Electric since 1924, and sub- 
sequently managed both the Birming- 
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For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides .. . 

A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 
Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 


‘famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 


locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 
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smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation’ problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 
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*& Union Pacific will, 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Route 
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ham and Philadelphia sales territories 
where he was particularly active in 
application engineering work in the 
steel, textile and paper industries. All 
other officers were reelected. 

* 


LAGERPUSCH IS SUPERVISOR 
COATING DIVISION MANDO 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of H. H. Lagerpusch 
as supervisor of the coating division 
of the research department of Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, In- 
ternational Falls, Minnesota, was an- 
nounced recently by M. S. Wunder- 
lich, director of research. 

Mr. Lagerpusch has just completed 
five years of civilian service with the 
War Department, serving in an engi- 
neering and production capacity. He 
has had 17 years of experience in paper, 
coating, and printing industries, be- 
ing associated with Stacker-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, Container 
Corporation of America, and The Mead 
Corporation. 


COLONEL SHOUVLIN iS NEW 
PRESIDENT OF BAUER BROS. 

Election of Colonel Joseph C. 
Shouvlin as president has been an- 
nounced by The Bauer Bros. Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. He succeeds 
Charles L. Bauer, who has retired after 
42 years with the company. 

Colonel Shouvlin’s return to private 
business follows closely upon his re- 
lease from his military duties, which 
since December, 1943, have been com- 
mand of the Cincinnati Ordnance 
District. 

The new president brings to Bauer 
Bros. a broad background of experi- 
ence in many phases of manufactur- 
ing. He achieved marked success in 
bringing about speedy industrial re- 
conversion in the Cincinnati Ordnance 
District. Prior to entering the Serv- 
ice, he was vice president of the Na- 
tional Supply Company, with which 
organization he had been associated 
for 15 years. 


GEO. WITHAM IS NOW 
ASSOCIATED WITH BRISTOL 
COMPANY AS CONSULTANT 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, has announced — that 
George S. Witham of Hudson Falls, 
New York, has joined its organization 
as consultant on development and 
sales in the Pulp and Paper Instrument 
Division. 

Mr. Witham, a graduate of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
served his apprenticeship with Hol- 
lingsworth and Whitney Company, 
Waterville, Maine, and he has been as- 
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H. H. Lagerpusch 





Col. Joseph C, Shouvlin 





George Witham 





sociated in various engineering and 
management positions with many pa- 
per mills throughout this country, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Through invention and research, 
Mr. Witham has made a large number 
of pioneering contributions to the ad- 
vancement of papermaking. With his 
father, G. §. Witham, Sr., he was co- 
author of the book, Modern Pulp and 
Paper Making. 

- Mr. Witham’s assistant will be J. 
B. Chandler, who has had wide ex- 
perience in the application of instru- 
ments in the pulp and paper industry. 
They will maintain headquarters at the 
company’s general offices in Water- 


bury. 
4 


CATON LEAVES AWP CO. 


Terminating four years of associa- 
tion with the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, F. 
E. Caton has resigned as consultant 
on cylinder specialties. For the past 
year, Mr. Caton also has been con- 
nected with the engineering depart- 
ment working on the drafting and lay- 
ing out of changes which he recom- 
mended during a survey of one of the 
company’s divisions. 

Mr. Caton is widely known in the 
industry—having an engineering back- 
ground in addition to his experience in 
practical papermaking. He has not 
announced his future plans. 


° 


WADLEIGH LEAVES WEST 
VA. P&P CO.—IS NOW 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Manager of the engineering depart- 
ment of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, New York, for the past 
twenty-four years, George R. Wad- 
leigh has severed his connection with 
that company and has entered the con- 
sulting engineering field relating to the 
pulp and paper industry. He is now 
associated, under his own name, with 
Frederic C. Ciark, pulp and paper mill 
consultant, at 7 Day Street, New York 
City. 

Prior to his association with the 
West Virginia company, Mr. Wadleigh 
was, for ten years, with Bemis Broth- 
ers Bag Company, of Boston and St. 
Louis, where, as manager of the engi- 
neering department, he directed the 
engineering work in its paper, textile 
mills and power plants. 

Mr. Wadleigh has been a member 
of TAPPI for twenty-five years, is a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Engineers’ 
Club of New York, and the Tech- 
nology Club of New York. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in mechanical engi- 
neering. 
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Bagley & Sewall 
UNIFORM POPE TYPE REEL 


Tue DESIGN of this reel is the result of a 
most careful study of the features essential 
to a satisfactorily operating high-speed reel. 
Among the advantages obtained from this 
design is ease of passing the sheet to the 
empty reel drum, uniformity and trueness 
of running of the reel drum, uniformity 
of tension throughout the winding action. 
Without exception, all operators using this 
reel are enthusiastic in their praise of it, 
maintaining that it is one of the most con- 
venient reels they have ever handled. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORE 
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U. L. PLAIN HAS NEW 
APPOINTMENT AT MANDO 

The appointment of U. L. Plain as 
assistant to C. T. McMurray, vice 
president in charge of sales, Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, be- 
came effective March 1. 

Mr. Plain has been with the Insulite 
Division in various sales capacities since 
he became associated with the com- 
pany as assistant export manager in 
1928. He was active in the develop- 





U. L. Plain 


ment of a world-wide export market 
for Insulite. When the company’s 
Finland Insulite mill went into pro- 
duction in 1931, he was transferred to 
Amsterdam, Holland, the headquar- 
ters of the European operations. Since 
that time, Mr. Plain has served suc- 
cessively as Canadian sales manager, 
Pacific district manager and assistant 
to the general sales manager. 


e 


DR. RUTH SHALLCROSS ON 
STAFF AT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has announced 
the appointment of Dr. Ruth Shall- 
cress to its staff. Dr. Shallcross will 
participate in handling special educa- 
tional assignments, and will carry on 
research related to the economics of 
the pulp, paper, and board industries. 
During the war, she coordinated the 
statistical and informational activities 
of the WPB as they related to the pulp, 
paper, and related industries, and in 
this capacity had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquire information and 
knowledge of sources regarding raw 
materials, and other important manu- 
facturing and economic aspects of the 
industry. 

Dr. Shallcross attended the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and received her 
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Ph.D. degree in economics from Bryn 
Mawr College, where she taught eco- 
nomics. Her postgraduate study in- 
cluded work at Columbia University 
and abroad. Dr. Shallcross is the 
author of several articles and pam- 
phlets, including an exhaustive study 
of Industrial Homework. 
ae 


>>> J. A. Breton, an experienced 
forest engineer and a graduate of Laval 
University, has succeeded Dr. A. R. 
Gobeil as manager of the Quebec For- 
estry Association and general secre- 
tary of the Quebec 4-H Clubs. In 
1944 he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Association. Mr. Breton 
has also filled various offices of the 
Students’ Association of Land Sur- 
veyors, and Forest Engineers of Laval 
University, and has been in the service 
of such commercial concerns as the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and the Brown Corporation. 


e 


>>> The appointment of 5S. F. 
“Woody” Thune as New England Di- 
vision manager of National Research 
Products, Inc., has been announced. 
Headquarters will be at 15 Elkins 
Street, South Boston 27. Mr. Thune 
joined National Starch twelve years 
ago, and after four years as a tech- 
nical service representative at the com- 
pany’s New York headquarters, was 
transferred to the midwestern division 
where he later became manager of ad- 
hesive sales. Much of his time has 
recently been occupied with synthetic 
resin adhesives. 


>P>D After serving as superintendent 
of the Pearl City Division of American 
Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
Leonard N. Smith has retired and gone 
to California to live. 





Leonard M. Smith 





PPD T..R. Probst, technical director 
of the Gilbert Paper Company, Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
to the Menasha Vocational and Adult 
Education School Board. 


e 


>PP Assistant director of public re- 
lations is the new post at Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company recently 
given to James E. Alexander. For the 
past three years, Mr. Alexander has 
been in newspaper work in Minneap- 





James E. Alexander 


olis. He has had a broad background 
in newspaper work and publicity and 
will be located in the company’s Min- 
neapolis office. L. A. Furlong is direc- 
tor of Mando — relations. 


DR. FRIEDEN HAS RESIGNED 
FROM STEIN, HALL & CO. 

On June 30, the resignation of Dr. 
Alexander Frieden, vice president and 
director of the technical division of 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New 
York City, will become effective. 

Dr. Frieden has been associated with 
Stein-Hall for more than ten years. 
As technical director, he has contrib- 
uted greatly to the scientific develop- 
ment of the company’s products. 

Lt. Col. J. Rex Adams, who joined 
the company recently as manager of 
the development department, has been 
appointed acting manager of the tech- 
nical division. Before the war, Col- 
onel Adams was a paper converting 
specialist. He is a member of TAPP! 
and has been active in the affairs of 
that association. 


>>> American’ Cyanamid Company, 
Calco Chemical Division, + cmd 
Brook, New Jersey, announces the ap- 
pointment of Dom H. W. Felch as 
manager of the new Willow Island, 
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Two-piece yoke with 
pressure lubricated yoke 
sleeve. Longer trouble- 
free thread engagement. 


© 


Deeper stuffing box. 
Longer cooling chamber. 
Corrosion-resistant 
bushings. 


44 


Cast carbon-molyb- 
denum steel bodies 




































Fig. 3002. OIC 
Cast Steel 300- 
nd OS&Y Gate 


Jalve. 


e 


Trim alloys carefully 
selected to insure greater 
utility and durability. 


‘aS 
A 


and bonnets. Stronger 
bonnet flanges. 







Heavier I-beam solid wedge 
with mirror-finish seating sur- 
face. Straight-thru ports to 
minimize turbulence and pres- 
sure loss. 


The Inside Story 
of a Great 


VALV E 


("4 the full inside story of this great 
OIC Cast Steel Gate Valve and 
ou’ll understand why so many Chemical 
rocessing Operations, Central Power 
Generating Plants and Paper and Pulp 
Mill users in general are changing over 


to OIC’s. 


They’re replacing with and standard- 
izing on OIC’s to get: full free flow . . . 
positive control , . . longer uninterrupted 
service... quicker, easier repacking under 
pressure . . . lower maintenance costs. 


The OIC repacking feature alone 
makes OIC’s unique among all valves. 
The special OIC gland linking device 
lifts the two-piece gana assembly as one 
unit and conveniently locks it up out of 
the way during repacking. 

The gland eye bolts banish all woe of 


lost or misplaced bolts by swinging out 
of the way for repacking. 


These are just two of the many reasons 
why OIC’s are the proven valves of 
greater value, greater service and lower 
costs. 


There’s an OIC Distributor near you. 
Yow'll benefit by calling him today and 
by getting from him the full inside sto 
of the cost-lowering advantages of OIC 
Valves. If you do not have his name we 
will be glad to supply it. Write direct to 
OIlC—Wadsworth, Ohio. 


There’s a superior OIC 
Bronze, Iron or Steel Valve 
in every size for every service. 








Tue Onto Injector Company -- WapswortH, Ouro, U.S. A. 
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West Virginia, plant, on which con- 
struction has already begun. Prior to 
accepting his new post, Mr. Felch was 
assistant chief engineer at Calco, spe- 
cializing in dyes, pigments, and 
plastics, 

4 
>DD Sales manager of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Montreal, G. A. Davidson 
has retired, having been with the com- 
pany for thirty-three years. His suc- 
cessor is W. H. Aird who recently 
returned to his former position with 
the company as sales manager for 
Qntario, after service in the army. 
5 


>>P Announcement has been made 
that Kenneth K. Boynton has been 
elected vice president of International 
General Electric Company, Inc., New 
York City. He will be in charge of 
all the company’s European business, 
and will occupy temporary headquar- 
ters at Crown House, Aldwych, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, Englend. Mr. Boynton 
joined the company as engineer in 
1919 and a year later was sent to 
Japan. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment, he was president and chairman 
of the board of General Electric of 
South America, in Mexico City. 
Sd 


>> The appointment was recently 
announced of D. W. Sherman as vice 
president of the St. Maurice Valley 
Paper Company, Ltd., Cap de la Made- 
leine, Quebec (division of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation, Ltd.). Mr. 
Sherman has been associated with the 
newsprint industry in Canada since 
1912 when he joined the staff of the 
Laurentide Company. 


e 


>>D The resignation of Dwight E. 
Adams, Philadelphia district represen- 
tative of Heppenstall Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been announced. Mr. 
Adams plans to remain in Philadelphia 
and establish himself as a manufactur- 
ers’ representative. 


>>> The Duraloy Company, Scott- 
dale (Pa.), announces the appoint- 

nt of Max Miller of Detroit as 
sales manager. He was formerly with 
Duraloy’s representative, F. B. Cornell 
& Associates, in a sales engineering ca- 
pacity. Mr. Miller has had twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture 
and sale of static and centrifugal high 
alloy casting for the various industries. 


e 


>>D Dr. William H. Acken, a grad- 
uate of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry in 1942, has been named assistant 
manager of the plastics and coatings 
department in the chemical products 
division of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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>> The Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany, 406 Pine Street, St. Louis (Mo.), 
has elected H. V. Howes as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Howes has been director 
of sales. On the retiring list, is the 
company’s first vice president, A. C. 
Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter has been 
with Bemis for forty-nine years, and 
will continue as a director and senior 
counselor. 
5 

>>> The Lewis Foundry and Ma- 
chine Division of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has announced the 
appointment of A. L. Ralston as man- 
ager of roll sales. Ralston has been 
with. this division since 1927, first as 
salesman, and then assistant manager 
of roll sales. Previously, he had been 
associated with various steel companies 
in the Pittsburgh district. 


5 


>>> The United Paperboard Com- 
pany, Thomson, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of O. E. S. 
Hedbring as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of production of the 
company, with headquarters at the 





O. E. S. Hedbring 


Thomson mill. Mr. Hedbring, for- 
merly associated with the Ohio Box- 
maker Company, has also been con- 
nected with a number of pulp mills 
throughout the United States. 


5 


>>> A new appointment is that of 
J. Robert Kelley as executive vice pres- 
ident of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s executive offices in the Chrysler 
Building, New York City. Mr. Kel- 
ley’s first position with the company, 
which he joined in 1930, was that of 
general manager of the mill supply 
division. Later he became associated 
with the export department and trav- 
eled to Brazil to study Brazilian mar- 
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kets after he became vice president in 
1938. This resulted in the opéning of 
sales offices in Rio and San Paulo. On 
his return in 1939, he became general 
sales manager of the Shaw Box Crane 
& Hoist Division at Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, and in 1942 he was appointed 
assistant to the president. 
* 


>P>P Ac a directors meeting held in 
February, A. W. Redlin was elected 
vice president of Beach & Arthur 
Paper Company, Modena, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Redlin has been connected 
with the company since 1938; he has 
served in the capacity of general su- 
perintendent. Prior to 1938, he was 
for 26 years associated with Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. Other officers of 
the Beach & Arthur Company are: T. 
F. Murphy, president; J. C. Hertzler, 
secretary-treasurer; and J. B. Briggs, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

>> The Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, appointed R. H. 
Davies as consulting engineer in charge 
of its educational work. With head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Mr. Davies will 
act as consultant on the use and de- 
sign of welded steel in machinery 
manufacturing and structural con- 
struction, and the company expects to 
make his services available to industry 
generally. For the past two years, 
Mr. Davies has been the company’s 
Washington, D. C., representative. 

* 


>>» Upon his release from the Navy, 
William R. Watson returned to the 
Special Chemicals Division of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. Two new 
trainees, recently discharged from the 
Army Air Force, have joined the same 
division—H. Roper Davis and John 
W. Beaver. Mr. Davis was formerly 
with Fercleve Corporation, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Mr. Beaver was with 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Edward M. 
Wilson, who served four years in the 
Army Chemical Warfare Service, has 
been appointed Philadelphia district 
sales manager of Pennsalt’s Heavy 
Chemicals Division. 

4 


>>> The new master mechanic of 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
Washington, is Charles Stehman, who 
succeeds John Moak, who is now at 
West Linn on the Crown Zellerbach 
construction project. Mr. Stehman 
had been head machinist at Soundview. 
= 
>>D Before entering the Army, Don- 
ald Erickson was technical laboratory 
official of the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company, Salem, Oregon. He was 
discharged from the Army recently, 
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where he served-as an instructor in 
radio at Madison, Wisconsin, and has 
joined the staff of Lower Columbia 
Junior College, Longview, Washing- 
ton, as an instructor in chemistry and 
mathematics. 


OSCAR CORDES NOW ASST. 
S. M. AT DOWNINGTOWN 


Changes in the sales department of 
Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Downingtown (Pa.), necessi- 
tated by the passing of Jacob Edge, 
have resulted in Oscar Cordes being 
made assistant sales manager. 





Oscar Cordes 


Prior to joining Downingtown, Mr. 
Cordes spent some fourteen years in 
the general engineering department of 
the Westinghouse Corporation, work- 
ing on paper mill applications. He has 
patented a number of devices apply- 
ing electrical controls to papermaking 
equipment. During his association 
with Westinghouse, Mr. Cordes’ work 
was interrupted by a short period of 
research carried on at the Castanea 
Paper Company’s mill at Lock Haven 
(Pa.). 

e 
SEVERAL ADDITIONS TO 
STAFF AT THE INSTITUTE 


The following addition to the staff 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
have been made by Westbrook Steele, 
executive director of the Institute: 

F. A. Burningham, formerly with 
the Brown Company, Berlin, New 
Hampshire, will be associated with 
John H. Graff of the Microscopy 
Group. He had been with the Re- 
search Department of Brown Company 
since 1919. One of his main activi- 
ties involved the field of microscopy 
and photomicrography. Other work 
involved experimental and pilot pulp- 
ing of wood, the manufacture of spe- 
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cial pulps and their bleaching, the 
study of pulps for viscose and the lab- 
oratory and pilot-plant preparation of 
viscose and rayon and mill engineering 
problems. Mr. Burningham is chair- 
man of the Microscopy Committee of 
TAPPI. 

Two new members of the Physics 
Group are Dr. R. Douglas Rawcliffe 
and Robert D. Rae. During the war 
years, Dr. Rawcliffe was engaged in 
development work in radar arid elec- 
tronics at M.I.T. At the Institute he 
will carry on the instruction in the 
field of optics and general research in 
the field of physics and its application 
to the papermaking industry. Mr. Rae, 
who served as a major in the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers as executive 
and operations officer of a combat en- 
gineer battalion, will function as in- 
strument design engineer; he will be 
associated with the various instru- 
mentation programs of the institute. 

Charles J. Lingelbach, Jr., who re- 
cently joined the Container Section 
of the Institute, will act as field engi- 
neer for the Container Section and his 
work will relate to the analysis and 
classification of hazards encountered 
in the transportation, handling, and 
storage of commodities packed in fiber- 
board containers. 

C. B. Sitterson, Jr., comes to the 
Institute from General Electric Com- 
His experiences in project 
leadership, public relations, and super- 
vision of personnel fit him for his new 
responsibilities at the Institute where 
he will function along the same lines. 


* 
W. A. ZONNER JOINS THE 
APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


The Appleton Machine Company, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, announces the 
recent association with that company 
of W. A. Zonner, as a sales engineer. 
In twenty-two years devoted to the 
paper industry, Mr. Zonner has ac- 
quired a broad knowledge of the man- 
ufacture and finishing of book coated 
and specialty papers, and this knowl- 
edge and experience the Appleton 
Machine Company now places at the 
disposal of mills contemplating, or al- 
ready engaged in, the manufacture of 
the above grades of paper. 

Prior to joining Appleton Machine, 
Mr. Zonner was department superin- 
tendent of Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids 
( Wis.) ; he had been with Consolidated 


for eleven years, 


>>> Robert Schmeidler, lately with 
the Army Air Forces, has become busi- 
ness manager of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
consulting chemists and engineers, 305 
ba agar Street, Brooklyn 1, New 
York. 





PRICE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
announces the election of Gwilym A. 
Price as president, to succeed George 
H. Bucher, who has resigned. Mr. 
Bucher, however, was ted vice 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
and will continue to serve as gw 4 
of the Westinghouse*Electric Intér- 
national Company, which handles all 
export business of the parent company. 
Under a recent amendment of the 
corporation's: by- Mr. Price, as 
president, is also now the chief execu- 
tive officer. A. W. Robertson, who 





Gwilym A. Price 


as chairman, filled that position since 
1929, has reached retirement age. 
However, he has been elected chair- 
man of the Westinghouse Board of 
Directors, and will continue as a mem- 
ber of the organization in a less active 
capacity. 

The new president, Mr. Price, is also 
a director of the Blaw-Knox Company, 
South Penn Oil Company, National 
Union Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 


pany. 
e 


GEO. HOLT NOW RESIDENT 
MGR. OF MARATHON CORP. 
AT MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


The appointment of George W. 
Holt, Jr., as resident manager of the 
Menominee (Mich.) plant of Mara- 
thon Corporation, Rothschild, Wiscon- 
sin, has been announced. The Me- 
nominee Division is devoted to the 
manufacture of heavyweight papers 
for food packaging including Waxtex, 
for household use. 

Mr. Holt has been associated with 
Marathon since 1936. He represented 
the Jobber Sales Division in the cor- 
poration’s San Francisco office until 
1942 when he enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps. He was engaged in training 
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Fig. 1795 
Fig. 241—Iron Body Bronze Mounted 


Fig. 1793—Iron ody Bronze Mounted Gate Globe Valve for 125 pounds W.S.P. Flanged 
Valve for 125 pounds W. S. P. Flanged ends, out- ends, outside screw rising stem, bolted 
side screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke, bronze ilanged yoke and regrindabie, renewable 
seat rings and taper wedge solid disc. Sizes 2” to bronze seat and disc. Sizes 2” to 16”, in- 
30”, inclusive. Also ilable in All Iron. clusive. Also available in All Iron. 
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Fig. 190—Iiron Body Bronze Mounted “‘irenew” Globe 
Valve for 150 pounds W. S. P. Has screwed ends, union 
bonnet and regrindable, renewable wear-resisting nickel- 
bronze seat and disc. Sizes {” te 3°, inclusive. Also 
available in All tron. 


Fig. 1460—iron Body Bronze Mounted ‘Master Pilot’’ 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, rising stem, bolted flanged 
bonnet and taper wedge solid disc. Sizes {” to 2”, inclu- 
sive, for 150 pounds W. S. P.; 234" to 4”, inclusive, for 
125 pounds W. S. P. Also available in All iron. 
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air force personnel and was discharged 
in 1945 with the rank of major. Fol- 
lowing his release from the Service, 
he was placed in charge of sales of 
Waxtex and other resale products for 
the Jobber Division. 


° 


LT. COL. W. A. KELLEY 
AWARDED LEGION OF MERIT 


Lt. Colonel W. A. Kelley, on leave 
during the war from E. D. Jones and 
Sons, and now Commanding Officer 
of the Lexington Signal Depot, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, was recently 
awarded the Legion of Merit at cere- 
monies in the Pentagon Building,- 
Washington, D. C. 

The citation was given Colonel Kel- 
ley for special work in classifying, cat- 
aloging, stock numbering and code 
numbering all items of Signal Corps 
equipment and supplies. One of his 
outstanding accomplishments during 
his Army service was the writing of 
a book, The Universal Catalog Sys- 
tem, which was published by N. W. 
Ayer and Son. This book was placed 
in use by the executive office of the 
President to establish a national cata- 
loging system. 


>>> Howard E. Bahr, who became 
associated with Corning Glass Works 
in 1934, is rejoining the company as 
manager of the public relations depart- 
ment. Mr. Bahr recently completed 
four years of military service. In his 
new position, he will be responsible for 
institutional advertising, company 
publications, preparation and distribu- 
tion of product exhibits and all gen- 
eral publicity of company operations 
for newspapers and the trade papers. 


e 


>> The Brown Company, New York 
City, has recently appointed Paul M. 
Goodloe technical sales representative 
of its Pulp Sales Division, in a move 
to expand its services to consumers of 
cellulose products entering the pulp, 
paper and chemical industry as raw 
materials, processing aids, or compon- 
ents of compounded products. Dr. 
Goodloe, a graduate of Johns-Hopkins 
University, was formerly with Socony- 
Vacuum Oil “Company, Inc., as re- 
search chemist and technical service 
representative. 


>>> The appointment of H. P. An- 
dreason as midwest district sales man- 
ager of Swift & Company’s glue dnd 
adhesive department, was announced 
recently. Mr. Andreason was with 
this division for twenty years as a 
technical sales representative, and he 
will continue to reside in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he has made his home for 


many years. 
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>D>b Raymond Reuter has joined the 
staff of the Chicago Chemical Com- 
pany (a subsidiary of National Alumi- 
nate Corp.) as sales and technical rep- 
resentative. Dr. Reuter was previ- 
ously with the research and develop- 
ment of the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany at Philadelphia, engaged in re- 
search work covering all phases of the 
petroleum refining industry. During 
the war he served as liaison between 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
and the Chemicals Bureau of the WPB, 
in Washington, D. C. 
Sd 


>>D After 50 years of service with 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, New 
York, E. W. Medden, treasurer, has 
retired from active duty. C. E. An- 
drews, who has been with the company 
for 38 years in the cost and accounting 
divisions, has been elected to serve as 
treasurer of the company. 
. 


>>» Two recent promotions an- 
nounced by National Aluminate Cor- 
poration, Chicago, are: John W. 
Ryznar, named director of research, 
and Arthur L. Jacoby, named assistant 
director of research. Dr. Ryznar will 
be. in charge of all research pertaining 
to both the railway and industrial di- 
visions, and will head the bacteriolog- 
ical department of the company’s 
industrial division. Both men have 
been with National Aluminate since 
1937 and 1938, respectively. 


* 


The newly appointed Canadian Gov- 
ernment Forestry Trade Commissioner 
to London, England, is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Douglas Roe. Mr. Roe com- 
manded the Canadian Forestry Corps, 
having enlisted for overseas service 
in 1940. Prior to that he was associ- 
ated with the sawmill industry in 
British Columbia and from 1934 to 
1940 was British Columbia’s trade 
commissioner in the United Kingdom. 


od 


>>> Fabricon Products, Inc. (for- 
merly Detroit Waxed Paper Com- 
pany), Detroit, Michigan, announces 
the appointment of Stephen H. Florio 
as sales manager. Mr. Florio has been 
the company’s New England sales rep- 
resentative for the past two years. 
Prior to that, he was sales manager of 
the wax paper division of American 
Tissue Mills, Boston (Mass.), and he 
is well known throughout papermak- 
ing and paperprocessing circles in ,the 
East. rs 


>>> The appointment. of Lester J. 
Stephens as manager of the Stevens 
and Thompson Paper Company, Green- 
wich, New York, has just been an- 
nounced. Mr. Stephens has been with 





the company for the past ten years, 
recently as purchasing agent and of- 
fice manager. He is also assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, 
a position he will continue to hold in 
addition to being manager. 

° 


FRANK HUMPHREY RESIGNS— 
SUCCEEDED BY E. M. LITTLE 


Retirement from active direction of 
the company’s affairs has been an- 
nounced by Frank J. Humphrey, for 
several years president of Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, 
Ltd., Grand Falls, Newfoundland. Mr. 
Humphrey now becomes chairman of 
the board. 

He is succeeded in the presidency 
by Elliott M. Little, president and gen- 
eral manager of Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills of Quebec City 
(Que.) and Gaspesia Sulphite Com- 
pany, Ltd., Chandler (Que.), as well 
as president of North Eastern Paper 
Mill Products, Ltd., of Quebec. 

Wilbert H. Howard, K .C. of Mon- 
treal, has joined the board of directors 
of Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company. 

5 
>>> The Marinette Paper Company, 
Glens Falls, New York, announces 
the addition to its staff of Kenneth 
Miller as personnel manager of its Fort 
Edward, Glens Falls, and New York 
plants. Mr. Miller was formerly con- 
nected with the personnel department 
of Scott Paper Company, Chester 
Pa.). 
s 

>>P The new senior operating vice 
president of The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation is L. E. Osborne. Mr. 
Osborne will be responsible to the 
president, Gwilym A. Price, for all 
manufacturing units of the company, 
all subsidiary manufacturing com- 
panies, the district manufacturing and 
repair department, and the head- 
quarters manufacturing division of 
Westinghouse. His office will be at 
the company’s Pittsburgh headquar- 
ters. Mr. Osborne has been with 
Westinghouse since 1910. 


5 


>>> The National Association of 
Vertical Turbine Pump Manufactur- 
ers elected Arnold G. Brown, president, 
and Joe Downs, vice president, at a 
meeting recently held in Chicago. Mr. 
Brown is manager of the pump divi- 
sion of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Chicago, and Mr. Downs is with A. 
D. Cook, Inc., Lawrenceburg Indiana. 
Dr. T. E. Larsen, chemist with the 
Illinois State Water Survey Board, 
Urbana, Illinois, gave an interesting 
and able paper on the subject of “‘Cor- 
rosion in Vertical Turbine Pumps.” 
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Wet end of PUSEY & JONES 234-inch news Fourdrinier built for 
Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas, Slice lips, wire rolls and 
other parts are Monel...for lasting resistance to wear and corrosion. 


Mixed Southern groundwood and bleached Kraft stock have little 
corrosive effect on the Monel parts of this 234-inch Pusey & Jones 
news Fourdrinier. 


Proof is found in tests conducted under actual operating conditions. 


Stock and white water going over this machine would require 120 
years to destroy a 1/16-inch sheet of MONEL by corrosion from one 
side! 


This remarkable resistance to corrosion ... plus high strength and 
the ability to withstand wear . . . accounts for the use of Monel in the 
Pusey & Jones wet end pictured above. And it is these qualities, too, 
which fit Monel especially for the uses listed at the right. 


Wherever corrosion causes trouble, mills and machine builders de- 
pend on Monel. ‘They rely also on INCO’s Technical Staff which is 
always ready to assist or advise them in selection of the right metal 
or alloy for a specific job. 


When you need help on metal and corrosion problems, write to 
INCO at the address below. At the same time, ask for Bulletin C-3, 
Monel, Nickel and Inconel in Pulp and Paper Mills. It contains valu- 
able information with which you'll want to be familiar before you 
specify new equipment or make changes in your present machines. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


* 





NICKEL 4th ALtoys 


TRADE mate 


MONEL*- “K” MONEL*- “S$” MONEL*- “R” MONEL* - “KR” MONEL*- INCONEL*- WICKEL- “L” NICKEL*- “2” NICKEL* 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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PRINCIPAL USES OF MONEL 
ON FOURDRINIER WET ENDS* 


Apron Plates — Monel Strip. 

Bolts & Other Fastenings. 

Beams and Rails — Monel Sheet lining 
over steel or cast iron. 

Brace Rods —Cold-drawn Monel rods. 

Breast Rolls—Monel covered construc- 
tion. 

Dandy Rolls — Monel body and face. 

Distributor Rolls — Perforated Monel 
tube rolls. 

Doctor Blades & Backs—Full hard 
Monel blades. Sheet and angles for 
doctor back. 

Flow Boxes—Monel linings or self- 
supporting sheet construction, or 
buile from Nickel-Clad Steel. 

Rectifier Plates — Monel sheet. 

Remover Beam Rollers—Gall resisting 
cast “S” Monel. 

Remover Cross Drive Shafts —Cold- 
drawn Monel rods. 

Save-All Trays and Pans — Welded 
Monel sheet construction. 

Shaker Springs—“Z” Nickel for leaves 
with high stroke frequencies. 

Shower Pipes & Nozzles—Monel tub- 
ing and “R” Monel rod (200BHN) 
for nozzles. 

Slice Blades — Special Tempered cold- 
rolled Monel strip. Slice lips up to 
250” long are supplied. 

Suction Boxes —Tubing up to 5” O. D. 
Monel-covered steel tubes for larger 
diameters. 

Wire Return Rolls—¥" Monel covers 
over steel tubes. 


*Under exposure to corrostve conditions 
generally met, Monel is safely used in 
combination with bronze and copper. 
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>D>P Frank H.- Smart, formerly of 
the plastics division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc., has 
joined the sales staff of Whittaker, 
Clark & Daniels, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Smart will handle Whittaker’s 
general line of non-metallic minerals in 
the state of New York, specializing in 
the plastics field. . 


>>> John Stadler, pulp and paper 
mill engineer, has announced that, as 

of January 1, 1946, he is conduct- 
ing his business in the Drummond 
Building, Montreal, under the name 
of Stadler Hunter & Co. As hereto- 
fore, the organization is specializing 
in pulp and paper mill design and prob- 
lems from forest to finished product. 

* 


>>P A former lieutenant with the 
U. S. Navy Seabees, E. S. McCormick 
has returned to the American Hoist 
& Derrick Company and has been ap- 
pointed district representative with 
headquarters at 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago. He had previously 
been located in the company’s home 
offices, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
a 
>D>P The newly formed Ascher Trad- 


ing Corporation, 99 Wall Street, New 
York City, will have A. J. Schwerin 


as manager of its barlap department. 
Mr. Scherwin until recently with RFC, 
was a former assistant manager of 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 


>> With the American Brake Shoe 
Company, New York, since 1933 (ex- 
cept for the past five years in the 
Army Air Force), Roger W. Batchel- 
der has been appoined general pur- 
chasing agent for the company, replac- 
ing William T. Kelly, Jr., who is now 
president of the company’s Kellogg 
Division. . 


>P>P F. Dale Bacon has resigned his 
position as general manager of the 
Fire Extinguisher Division, The Gen- 
eral Detroit Corporation, to devote 
his full time as president of the mer- 
chandising organization of the Flood- 
beem Flashlight Company, the Wet- 
start Manufacturing Company, and 
Bal Dart, Inc. 


>>> The Magnus Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Garwood, New Jersey, an- 
nounces that Dave Blount has rejoined 
the organization after an absence of 
eight years. For the past five years 
he has been bakery sales manager for 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company. 














STEBBIN Ss LIN IN GS ke 


LAST and LAST and LAST 


And for good reasons. Into each lining and tank 
installation goes the knowledge gained through sixty- 


two years 


devoted exclusively to developing materials, 
Stebbins service 


design and installation techniques. 


includes; on ony of 
service and durability, an 
efficiency. 


and 


problem, a Gulon foc for 
a construction for economy 


For economical and durable linings—consult Stebbins. 


Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


EASTERN B 


EVARD, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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>>> Announcement has been made 
that Stephen D. Garst has joined the 
staff of Bjorksten Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, as a chemical metallurgist. Mr. 
Garst was previously with the Dodge 
Chicago plant of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. Luther L. Yaeger, formerly 
with Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, has joined the staff as a re- 
search chemical engineer in the plastics 
department. 
* 


>PP Since his discharge from the 
Army six months ago, W. Frederick 
Bachelder, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
has been associated with Testing Ma- 
chines, Inc., New York City. Mr. 
Bachelder, who is a nephew of H. F. 
Schniewind, president of Testing Ma- 
chines, has been appointed secretary of 
the company. 


>> Arthur Gaio, recently released 
from the Navy, has joined the staff 
of John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Mr. Gaio 
was formerly engaged in plastics re- 
search with Chrysler Corporation En- 
gineering Laboratories, and he will con- 
tinue his work in the plastics field, 
with Waldron. 
* 


>>> John V. Hanney, who joined 
the staff of Benge Associates (Chi- 
cago) in 1942 as general counsel and 
supervisory engineer, was recently 
elected vice president of that organ- 
ization. Prior to joining Benge, he 
practiced law for seventeen years in 
Chicago, specializing in labor, person- 
nel and sociological matters. 


e 


>>> Two promotions recently made 
in operating personnel of The Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are: Charles R. New- 
pher, production manager of the Ivan- 
hoe Division (formerly sales engineer 
in the company’s Cleveland district 
office), and Frank A. Yusek, factory 
superintendent, of the same division 
(formerly assistant superintendent). 


e 


>>> An announcement from Con- 
tinental Can Company states that 
R. W. Shaver has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the paper mill division 
of that company. This division, which 
is part of the over-all paper division, 
comprises two paper manufacturing 
mills located at Filer City, Michigan, 
and Lyons Falls, New York. Mr. 
Shaver, who was formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Gould 
Paper Company, Lyons Falls (N. Y.), 
recently acquired by Continental Can 
Company, will continue to make his 
headquarters at the Lyons Falls plant. 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 





9 out oF IO 
THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to ihcrease content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 






x — An opportunity for the employee to 
= 2 a maintain his “share in America” 
, (7 = with the safest, easiest, most profit- 





An opportunity for the returned 4 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of ¢ontribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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>>> Rogers Corporation, Manchester 
(Conn.), announces the advancement 
of three of its officials. Saul) M. Sil- 
verstein, vice president and general 
manager, was named president and 
general manager; Sidney A. Brown, 
production manager, was elected vice 
president in charge of production; and 
Robert F. Hawley, assistant treasurer, 
was named treasurer and secretary. 
Raymond A. St. Laurent was reelected 
vice president in charge of sales. 


> 
DPD Skilly T. Knox has been ap- 
pointed special representative to cover 


the midwestern territory in the set- 
up paper box, folding box, and paper 


converting field, by Paisley Products, 
Inc. (Chicago). Mr. Knox, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the coated 
boxboard division of Container Corpo- 
ration of America, will also assist 
the Paisley laboratories on technical 
matters. 
* 


>>> Two new sales representatives 
of its Folding Carton Division have 
been appointed by the United Paper- 
board Company, New York City. 
They are Leeds Mitchell, Jr., and Nor- 
man A. Olson. Both men were recently 
released from the U. S. Air Corps, and 
previously had been engaged in the 
printing and advertising fields. 





WARREN PUMPS 


| allen “i 


Warren Stock 


including 

Liquor Pumps in Sulphite, Soda 
and Kraft Mills 

Pulp Stocks up to 7% density 

Water pumps for Mill Supply, 


Showers, White water, 
Wash-down, etc. 


Boiler feed and all other 
power-plant requirements. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
RECIPROCATING 


per 
aN 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., INC. 
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ACHUS ETS 


Nocrology 


CLEMENT H. SHELLEY 

Clement H. Shelley, advertising 
manager of Fibre Containers, passed 
away at his home in Chicago March 
16. He was 53 years of age. 

Mr. Shelley was widely known, not 
only in the board mill and box fields, 
but he also.was prominent nationally 
in advertising. In his early experience, 
Mr. Shelley was with the Hobbs Man- 
ufacturing Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, manufacturers of set-up 
box equipment. Later, following 
World War I, he was with Shears mag- 
azine. He had been with Fibre Con- 
tainers since 1937. 


e 


>> George Goodsir, for nineteen 
years vice president of the Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company, Chicago, 
passed away in Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, February 23. His widow, a son 
and a daughter survive. 


* 


>PD Kenneth E. Burgess, Columbia 
Carbon Company, New York City, 
passed away in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 10. Mr. Burgess was Director 
of Technical Research of the com- 
pany’s Magnetic Pigment Division, 
and was widely known throughout the 
paint industry. 





>>> David F. Sullivan, former su- 
perintendent of the Norman division 
of the American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration, passed away at Holyoke 
(Mass.), February 27. 


e 


>> Clarence Allen Goodrich, presi- 
dent of Case Brothers, Manchester, 
Connecticut, passed away at his home 
in Highland Park, Illinois, on Febru- 
ary 27. His widow and one daughter 
survive. 
a 

>PD Frederick Joseph Campbell, for 
many years with the Canada Paper 
Company, Windsor Mills, Quebec, un- 
til his retirement in 1929 (although 
he continued as a director of the com- 
pany), passed away at his home in 
Montreal on February 17, 1946. Mr. 
Campbell was vice president and man- 
aging director of the company’s Mon- 
treal and Windsor Mills from 1902 to 
1929, and president of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association in 1919. 
At the time of his passing he was a 
director of Bathurst Power and Paper 
Company and the Cameron Machine 
Company of Canada. A daughter, a 
brother, and two sisters survive. 
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SELF- 
SEALED 
BEARINGS 


“9000-DD”, with 
Double Metal S.als, 
here shown; also 
made as ““900(—D” 
with Single Metal 
Shield. 





BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


LARGER 
GREASE CAPACITY 
NO SEAL DRAG 


IN “*9000°* SERIES (Feltless) 


Interchangeable in dimensions with felt 
seal bearings. 

Employs simplified, inwardly extending, 
flanged metal shields which do not rotate 
and cannot “foul” other rotating seal parts. 

Seals are highly efficient in retaining 
grease in either horizontal or vertical position. 

Simple seal occupies less space within 
bearing than felt seal, PROVIDING GREATER 
GREASE CAPACITY AND A MORE LASTING LUBRI- 
CANT SUPPLY. 

Metal seals, though close fitting, clear 
recess on inner ring, ELIMINATING “DRAG” 
OR FRICTIONAL RESISTANCE and power 
loss, and providing higher starting speeds 
and increased efficiency. Seals cannot wear 
and are permanently effective. 

Totally sealed against foreign matter, pro- 
viding absolute cleanliness at all times. 








Help your workers 


to work SAFELY! 


Your chief concern about accidents in your company is the suffering 
they cause your employees and their families. 


It’s hard to say just how many accidents your company will avoid as the 
result of a systematized safety effort. This much is certain, however: 
if you apply the accident-prevention materials and services of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, there will be no question about your saving some 
of your employees and their families (and your company as well) « lot 
of grief, unhappiness and misfortune. 


Your good safety efforts help protect your workers and your company 
against working hazards. Thousands of industrial organizations have re- 
duced their accidents 30% to 40% through the adoption of the pre- 
scribed, time-tested, result-getting ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERV- 
ICE offered by the National Safety Council. A sound Safety Program is 
a valuable investment for your company . . . invest in Safety NOW! 








- © © e © © @ For Further Information Write: « « « « 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Minois 
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PAPER and PULP 
SECTION 


Te make Council Membership ef maxi- 
mum service, safety administrators of 
member companies are enrolled in the 
Industrial Section where their chief 
interests lie. Safety directors whose 
companies are engaged in similar op- 
erations thus pool their knowledge and 
experience. 

Sectional news letters afford o medium 
for presenting and exchanging infor. 
mation on specific industrial safety 
problems and ideas on specific hazards. 
Section members also cooperate in pre- 
paring Safe Practices Pamphlets, Dats 
Sheets, Instruction Cards, ete. The 
Paper and Pulp Section is extremely 
active in all Council activities. 
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oe ASSEMBLING REQUIRES NO SPECIAL FITTING 


° » Assembling is greatly simplified by 
t production ...parts are 
so a ‘made that special fitting isn't 
necessary. 


UNKENTEIMER 


Precision Workmanship 


= SUPER ACCURACY IN EVERY PART 
_.. LONGER SERVICE LIFE 


@ You can’t fool maintenance men on valve quality. 
They know that when a valve has a much longer than 
average service life, that valve has superior accuracy and 
precision built into it from handwheel to pipe threads. 
Such valves are the only kind that have ever been pro- 
duced by Lunkenheimer. For over three quarters of a cen- 
tury, the Lunkenheimer quality ideal has won ever widen- 
ing acceptance until today it is a recognized tradition in 
American industry. 

Lunkenheimer quality is the balanced combination of 
many factors. Among them are finest raw materials ap- 
proved by constant testing and research...sound, ad- 
vanced design ...highly skilled workmanship ... absolute 
accuracy... perfect alignment of all parts. 

As an inevitable result—wherever you find Lunkenheimer 
Valves you find maintenance cost records consistently 

























Fig. 1430 
Iron Body 
Gate 





Your LUNKENHEIMER Distributor 











THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7 
Export Department: 319-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus 





trated. Rough sketches on 





are required. 
items upon publication. 





eccepta 


Payment will be made for 








Don’t Over-Fuse a 
Renewable Fuse 

Overloading a renewable fuse or a fuse 
block is no different from overloading 
anything else. If you attempt to make a 
renewable fuse carry a current greater 
than that for which it was designed, the 
terminals and current-carrying parts of the 
fuse case as well as the fuse clips will 
overheat, destroying the fuse case and 
taking the spring out of the fuse clips. 

Furthermore, a renewable fuse that is 
over-fused may explode if subjected to a 
heavy short-circuit. The excessive pres- 
sure developed by the volatilization of the 
extra metal will be greater than the fuse 
case was designed to handle. 

Drilling holes into the sides of the tube 
to keep down the temperature where a 
renewable fuse is over-fused also makes a 
real hazard out of the fuse because a fuse 
with holes drilled into it will explode 
much quicker than a fuse totally enclosed. 
Pressure in the case helps to extinguish 
the arc and this is lost where a fuse is 
mistreated in the manner mentioned. Such 
holes will also permit the expulsion of 
molten metal and hot vapors which would 
ignite readily inflammable material and 
cause serious burns 

Where frequent ‘blowing of fuses is ex- 
perienced due to overloads which are 
long continued, the blowing of the fuse 
is preventing the burnout of the motor 
or wiring. 

If nothing can be done to relieve the 
overload, then the wiring and the fuse 
block will have to be changed. 

Where you are positive, however, that 


the load is no greater than the capacity 
of the fuse and the fuse block, installing 
additional links in a renewable fuse will 
not help a particle. The blowing is due 
to some kind of trouble and the over- 
fused fuse will continue to blow if the 
trouble isn’t corrected—Adapted from 
data of BussMAN Mpc. Co. 
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How to Remount Serviceable 
Antifriction Bearings 


Clean shafts and bearing housings 
thoroughly. 

Clean dirt out of keyways, splines and 
grooves. Remove burrs and slivers. 

Clean and oil bearing seats. 

Press bearings on straight and square. 

Press only on the ring which takes the 
tight fit. 

Press bearings until they are seated 
against the shaft or housing shoulder. 

Bearing installation is just the reverse 
of bearing removal. Use an arbor press 
if available and press the shaft into the 
bearing, supporting the inner ring on 
blocks as shown in the sketch. Be sure 
the blocks don’t scrape the shaft or 
threads. 

If the distance between the end of the 
shaft and the bearing seat is fairly short, 
hold the shaft in a vise and press the 
bearing onto the shaft with a clean tube. 
This can be done either in an arbor press 
or by tapping with a hammer evenly 
around the tube. 

If the end of the shaft is flush with the 
bearing, use a drift or bearing installer. 
These are made with flat ends to use with 
shafts which are flush with the bearing 


and with counterbores where the shaft 
projects beyond the end of the bearing 
for a short distance. Tap lightly at first 
to make sure the bearing or ring goes on 
square and does not scrape or burr the 
bearing seat. Be sure bearing is tapped 
to a firm seat against the shaft shoulder. 

Do not leave bearings exposed in par- 
tial assemblies. Cover the bearings until 
ready to complete the assembly, to prevent 
damage by moisture, dirt or other foreign 
matter. Any clean cloth or paper will do 
so long as the bearings are well covered.— 
ANTIFRICTION BEARING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Backfires and Flashbacks with 


Gas Welding Equipment 


Backfires and flashbacks are caused by 
improper handling or condition of equip- 
ment. 

1. Improper handling includes: — torch 
too close to, or touching work, torch too 
hot, or torch improperly adjusted. 

2. Improper condition includes: dirty 
tip (obstructions or slag inclusions), leak- 
ing tip at seat caused by faulty seat or 
improper assembly, or internal leakage 
within torch. 

A backfire or flashback travels from the 
tip forward to the cylinders or pipe line. 
If it is confined to the torch tip, it is us- 
ually called a backfire. If the fire proceeds 
into the torch, hose or regulators, it is 
of a more serious nature and is usually 
called a flashback, 

1. When a backfire occurs, immediate- 
ly close the oxygen and fuel gas preheat 
































Left to right: (1) Never use a hammer direct on any bearing; it 
shaft into bearing. FTA tanh Somes Sok Gel Se ee 
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will result in damage. 
itself with shaft, dri 
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.D.—protects end of tube. 
to firm seat against shoulder 


(2) Be sure blocks will clear threads before forcing 
(4) After bearing is on far enough to align 
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valves in the order mentioned. If the torch 
tip or head is- hot, cool it by inserting 
in a bucket of cold water. Make sure that 
the tip seat is not scored and replace tip, 
tightening it by means of a wrench. Re- 
light the torch in accordance with pre- 
vious instructions and proceed with your 
work. If the torch continues to backfire, 
return it to your maintenance department 
for repairs. 

2. If your torch flashes back, shut off 
the preheat oxygen and fuel gas valves in 
the order mentioned as quickly as pos- 
sible. If the flashback is noticed in the 
hose, release both the oxygen and fuel 
gas regulator adjusting screws in the or- 
der mentioned as soon as possible and 
close the oxygen and fuel gas cylinder or 
pipe line valves. Do not attempt to re- 
pair your equipment but have all reg- 
ulators, hose, and torch checked over and 
repaired by your maintenance department 
before attempting to use it again.—Safety 
for Gas Welding, Cutting, and Brazing 
Operators, GENERAL Exxctric Co. 
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The Know-How of 
Installing Valves 

Valves should be conveniently located 
in the line so they can be easily and safe- 
ly reached, and so the operator can exert 
just the right amount of force to open or 
close them properly When installed at 




















Locate Valves so they can be easily reached. 


finger-tip height, rather than get some- 
thing to stand upon, the operator usually 
will try to stretch just enough to reach 
the handwheel. In this position he can- 
not close the valve tightly, and eventually 
leaks develop. 
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It’s good practice to support the line 
. on each side of the valve. 


Keep pipe strains off valves—don't let 
the valves carry the weight of the line. 
The distortion from this cause results in 
inefficient operation, jamming and early 
maintenance. It also makes it difficult to 
tighten the flanges properly. Piping should 
be suspended from hangers placed on each 
side of the valve to take up the weight. 

Although, whenever possible, it is al- 
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ways better to install valves with the 
stem upright, they can be mounted in the 
line with the stem at any angle. How- 
ever, when installed with the stem in a 
downward position, the bonnet is under 
the line of flow forming a pocket to catch 
and hold any foreign matter that will 
eventually cut and ruin the inside stem 
threads. 

When installing rising stem valves be 
sure to allow sufficient clearance to re- 
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Plenty of clearance mh Rp qeestfad rising stern 
- ooives eu be nye 


move stem and bonnet if necessary. In- 
sufficient clearance prevents valve from 
being fully opened and results in ex- 
cessive pressure drop, gate wedge erosion 
and chatter, wire drawing or seat wear. 

Avoid under size threads on pipe. If 
the threaded section of the pipe is too 
small, the pipe, when screwed into the 
valve to make a tight connection, may 
strike the diaphragm and distort it so 
that the disc or wedge will not seat per- 
fectly. Under size threads on the pipe 
also may make it impossible to get a tight 
joint. Safe practice is to cut threads to 
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standard dimensions and standard toler- 
ances. All pipe threads in valve bodies 
are gauged to standard tolerances. 

When installing screwed end valves al- 
ways use the proper size wrenches with 
flat jaws (not pipe wrenches). By so do- 
ing, there-is less likelihood of the valve 
being distorted or damaged. Also the 
wrench should be used on the pipe side 
of the valve to minimize the chances of 
distorting the valve body. This is import- 
ant where the valve is made of a malleable 
material, such as bronze. As a further 
precaution against distortion, see that the 
valve is closed tightly before it is installed. 
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On flanged valves and fittings the flange 
bolts should be tightened by pulling down 
the nuts diametrically opposite each other 
and in the order as numbered (see illus- 
tration). All bolts should be pulled down 
gradually to a uniform tightness. Uniform 
stress across the entire cross section of the 
flange eliminates a leaky gasket. 





Paint, grease or joint sealing compound 
should be applied only to the pipe (male) 
threads—not on the threads in the valve 
body. This reduces the chances of the 
paint, grease or compound getting on the 
seat or other inner working parts of the 
valve to cause future trouble. — 
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A capped standpipe installed in the line in front of the 
whee oh inates water h » 





Where quick opening or closing valves 
are installed on liquid lines, severe water 
hammer or shock may result when valve 
is opened or-closed quickly. The resulting 
sudden back lash or surge of pressure 
causes pounding ‘and vibration in the line 
which eventually ruins the valve and 
weakens the pipe joints in the system. 
Usually a vertical capped standpipe, a 
few feet long and located not too far from 
the valve, will tend to absorb the reverb- 
erating pressure. 








Long runs of rigidly supported piping 
carrying high temperature fluids should 
be joined with an expansion joint having 
sufficient traverse to more than take up the 
expansion of the length of pipe involved. 
This kind of installation protects valves 
and fittings. 

Frequently, on large size high-pressure 
high-temperature steam lines or lines carry- 
ing hazardous media, a “U" Bend welded 
in the line serves the same purpose. 
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i a knowledge of the facts. 


A few drops of oil or oil and graphite 
now and then on the stem above the pack- 
ing will keep packing and stem lubricated, 
eliminating frictional wear between the 
stem and packing—THe Ws. PoweLL 
Co. 

e 
Size of the Technical 


Research Budget 


The amount of money which a com- 
pany should spend for technical research 
is a question which, frankly, is difficult 
to answer and opinions differ markedly 
as to what it should be. Replies to a re- 
cent questionnaire on this subject by In- 
dustrial Research Institute members, men 
responsible for directing the research ac- 
tivities of a wide variety of large indus- 
tries, indicated that for those industries 
with which they were connected a good 
practical working figure was between 5 and 
10 per cent of the net profits, or some- 
thing over 2 per cent of the gross sales. 
In another survey of industrial research 
laboratories, made in 1940 by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, research 
expenditures were found to be 6 per cent 
of net profits or 0.6 per cent of gross 
sales. Since these latter figures cover all 
industries many companies are included 
which probably are not as research con- 
scious as are most of the members of the 
Industrial Research Institute. 

While approaching the problem from 
the standpoint of either profit or gross 
sales has certain value as a guide for com- 
panies which are of somewhat similar size 
and engaged in somewhat similar lines of 
work, it would seem to be a questionable 
basis on which to try to form a general 
judgment. For example, a small company, 
and perhaps one just getting under way, 
may want to spend 50 per cent or even 
more of its profits for research and such 
a percentage for it may be perfectly 
sound. On the other hand, a large, well- 
established concern might get along ade- 
quately with 5 per cent or even less. 

A company decides on the minimum 
amount of raw materials to buy by the 
amount of -product it has to make. In 
somewhat the same way, an organization 
can decide on the minimum amount of 
technical staff to maintain by the amount 
of technical problems it has to have an- 
swéred. To keep a business abreast of 
competition the management needs to learn 
the answers to certain questions. Expe- 
rience shows that there is a steady flow 
of unpredictable problems which have to 
be met and a certain number of technical 
men are necessary to develop answers to 
such problems. If 2 per cent of sales or 
16 per cent of profits will not furnish 
enough money to‘supply a technical or- 
ganization sufficiently large to get the 
information actually needed, then 2 per 
cent or 10 per cent is not enough. If in 
the face of such a situation the research 
budget is arbitrarily held to 2 per cent or 
to any other insufficient amount, it will 
mean that to the extent the budget falls 
short of providing for the development 
of necessary information, just to that ex- 
tent if it going to be necessary to oper- 
ate the business by guess instead of on 


Usually a research budget beyond the 
above minimum is justifiable. To approach 
the matter from a point of view quite com- 
mon in another field, we might consider 
the following points. 

We may buy more than a minimum of 
raw materials and store them if the mar- 
ket looks right. In other words, we may 
speculate in our raw materials. Or, if we 
want to protect ourselves against a pos- 
sible raw material shortage at some later 
time, we may buy raw materials ahead. 
In this case we buy the extra raw mate- 
rials as a sort of insurance. In a some- 
what similar way, we may feel that we 
want to buy more than a minimum of 
technical help. We may want to do so in 
a spirit of speculation on the one hand, 
or of insurance on the other. 

In considering the “insurance” angle 
the level of research activity which com- 
petitors have adopted is an important fac- 
tor. Obviously in any industry in which 
some of the individual concerns are very 
active in their research, it will be dan- 
gerous for competitors to_lag too far be- 
hind. 

Research beyond the minimum is some- 
thing of a speculation; for until the work 
is done no one can say whether its re- 
sults will be positive or negative. Much 
of it may be carried out without any 
tangible benefits. Experience has shown, 
however, that with proper personnel and 
equipment, expenditures considerably be- 
yond the minimum necessary for safe op- 
eration are so certain to produce profit- 
able results that within limits, such re- 
search can practically be transferred from 
the category of speculation to that of in- 
vestment. 

Development of a project budget is 
sometimes helpful in deciding whether to 
undertake a particular investigation. For 
example, it may be possible to obtain 
figures to show that if a piece of equip- 
ment can be constructed to do a certain 
operation or series of operations with the 
elimination of some inefficient practices, 
then X thousands of dollars per year may 
be saved. The technical group may have 
ideas for solving the problem, the trying 
out of which may cost Y thousands of 
dollars. With such figures before it a 
management can decide whether the odds 
of X to Y are such as to make them feel 
justified in having the work carried out. 
The amount that should be spent on tech- 
nical research is, in the last analysis, a 
matter which has to be decided by the 
judgment of the management in much the 
same way as other business risks are eval- 
uated. 

If this point of view is taken and a 
technical research program is begun, it 
will have to be based on the amount of 
money the company is willing to set aside 
for such a venture. As experience is 
gained over a period of years, more 
money can be used in that way if the 
research program is showing profitable re- 
sults. Conversely, if it is not producing, 
the decision may be made to reduce it. In 
either case, the raising or lowering of the 
budget will want to be considered in the 
light of extended experience, not on the 
consideration of three or six months, or 
even one year’s work. 
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The set arbitrarily a percentage figure 
of sales or profits as the amount to be 
spent on research is likely to result in 
too inflexible a research budget.—From 
Organization of Technical Research in 
Industry (A Monograph). InNpusTRIAL 
RESEARCH INstitTuTE, INc, 
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Physical Condition an 
Important Factor in 
Safe Use of Solvents 
Individual susceptibilities to the effects 


. of organic solvents vary widely; preplace- 


ment medical examinations are therefore 
recommended, to determine whether or not 
a new employee should be assigned to 
work which may involve exposure to a 
solvent. 

The first health requirement is that the 
general physical condition of the employee 
be good. It is advised that people with 
arrested tuberculosis should not work with 
solvents, nor should those with diabetes, 
even though the disease is kept inactive 
through dietary adjustments or the use of 
insulin. Most authorities also recommend 
against such work for overweight or un- 
dernourished individuals and those with 
disorders of the heart or digestive tract or 
other chronic illnesses. 

It is always important for the physician 
to know what specific solvent or solvents a 
worker will have to use, since the solvents 
differ in their effects. A man with a mild 
degree of anemia, for example, may be 
unsuited for work with one solvent but 
need not be prevented from working with 
another. 

Recent medical reports indicate that nu- 
trition is an important factor in individual 
susceptibility to solvent poisoning. A per- 
son on a poorly balanced diet, particularly 
if it is deficient in protein, calcium, or 
vitamins, or high in fats, may lack normal 
resistance to the effects of solvent vapors. 


Alcoholism is one of the most serious 
causes of predisposition to solvent poison- 
ing. Men who work with these chemicals 
should be warned of the special danger 
attached to the use of alcohol. 


Minors and pregnant women are said 
to have low resistance to most of the*chem- 
ical hazards of industrial work and it is 
considered inadvisable for them to work 
with solvents. 


A few people are discovered to be 
acutely sensitive to organic solvents or 
other chemicals only after they begin work- 
ing with these chemicals. Such individuals 
should be transferred to work that does 
not involve the chemical by which they 
are affected. 

Every employee who is subject to pro- 
longed exposure to the vapors of an or- 
ganic solvent, even in low concentrations, 
should have frequent physical examina- 
tions at regular intervals, in order to en- 
sure that the material is doing him no 
harm. Aside from their value in helping 
to maintain the worker's good physical 
condition, the record of these examina- 
tions may prove important, should any 
question later arise concerning the indi- 
viduals health or working conditions.— 
SaFety Researcu Institute, Inc. 
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Newsprint Paper In 1945* 


>>P> INDEXES OF activity in many in- 
dustries exhibit a downward trend due to 
reconversion to peacetime production and 
also the prevalence of strikes. However, 
this was not true of the paper and paper- 
board industry in North America, the out- 
put of which in 1945 amounted to about 
22,000,000 tons and was greater than in 
any other year except 1941. The industry 
was fortunate in that its reconversion prob- 
lems were few and production was affected 
little or not at all by strikes; also the pulp 
situation was relieved by the imports of 
Swedish pulp. Due to the sharp curtail- 
ment in requirements for container mate- 
rials for military needs, paperboard pro- 
duction was below that of the preceding 
year, while production of paper was about 
5 per cent above 1944. 

Newsprint paper production in North 
America showed a greater percentage in- 
crease than did total paper production. 
The newsprint statistics are discussed in 
some detail in the following pages and the 
charts attached graphically illustrate the 
long-time trends. 


Supply 
Production 

The 4,316,000 tons of newsprint pro- 
duced in North America in 1945 was 
332,000 tons or 8 per cent more than in 
1944 and marked a reversal in the down- 
ward trend in production which began in 
1942. However, it was still 468,000 tons 
below the 1940-1941 average and 627,000 
tons below the peak production year of 
1937. 

Canada produced 3,259,000 tons or 751 
per cent of the total, the United States 
output amounted to 724,000 tons or 
slightly less than 17 per cent, while the 
Newfoundland mills turned out 333,000 
tons or not quite 8 per cent of the total. 

Production in Canada in 1945 was 
267,000 tons more than the preceding year 
—an increase of 9 per cent—but was 
167,000 tons or 5 per cent below 19/1 
and 389,000 tons or 11 per cent less than 
in 1937. United States production of 
newsprint paper was 4,000 tons or not 
quite 1 per cent more than in 1944. With 
the exception of that year it was lower 
than in any year since the beginning of 
the century. Production in the United 
States has been decreasing steadily since 


G. A. Ware 


1926, and 1945 production was only 43 
per cent of that year's total. Newfound- 
land’s output showed an increase of 
60,000 tons or 22 per cent more than a 
year earlier but was still 18,000 tons or 
5 per cent below its record production year 
of 1940. 

Shipments from the mills to all destina- 
tions were 38,000 tons less than produc- 
tion during the year with the result that 


- mill stocks were higher by that amount 


than at the end of December 1944. 
Exports 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that exports of newsprint from Can- 
ada in 1945 amounted to 3,059,000 tons 
or an increase of 259,000 tons over 1944. 
Of this total 2,534,000 tons or 83 per cent 
went to the United States and 525,000 
tons or 17 per cent was shipped overseas. 
Exports to the United States were 5 per 
cent more than in 1944 but were 229,000 
tons or 8 per cent below 1941. Shipments 
to overseas markets were somewhat more 
than 134,000 tons or 34 per cent greater 
than in 1944 and were exceeded only in 
the years 1940, 1937 and 1936. 

Table 1 gives the export statistics for 
1935-1945 based on reports of the above- 
mentioned source: 

Table |—Newsprint Exports from Canada 


(short tons} 
U.S.A. Overseas Total 





945 cn cese 2,534,000 525,000 3,059,000 
ee 2,409,000 391,000 2,800,000 
Co eee 2,545,000 265,000 2,810,000 
Sees 2,792,000 213,000 3,005,000 
J) aaa 2,762,000 00,000 3,262,000 
19GD .o.ssc<es 2,586,000 657,000 3,243,000 
Bere ,206,000 452,000 2,658,000 
1988 ........ 1,938,000 486,000 2,424,000 
19BT ©... cece 2,899,000 556,000 3,455,000 
| reer 2,399,000 4,000 2,993,000 
ST ee oe 2,052,000 523,000 2,575,000 

BVO. 6.5545 2,466,000 469,000 2,935,000 


Canadian newsprint in 1945 was 
shipped to more than 40 countries in all 
parts of the world and represented 94 per 
cent of production. 

Exports of newsprint from Newfound- 
land amounted to 316,000 tons in 1945 
and 270,000 tons in 1944. Shipments 
to the United States amounting to 122,000 
tons were 22,000 tons more than in 1944 
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but were 95,000 tons under shipments to 
that destination in 1941. Exports to over- 
seas points totaled 194,000 tons or an in- 
crease of 24,000 tons over 1944 and rep- 
resented a very substantial comeback from 
the 83,000 ton figure marking the low 
point in 1942. 

On the basis of reports from United 
States newsprint manufacturers some 
18,000 tons of standard newsprint were 
exported in 1945 compared with somewhat 
less than 15,000 tons in 1944. 


Table 2 indicates the extent to which 
North American newsprint helped to sat- 
isfy the demand in other parts of the 
world: 


Table 2—Overseas Exports from North 
America (short tons} 
Per 
1945 1944 cent 
eae 525,000 391,000 34 Inc. 
Newfoundland ... 194,000 170,000 14 Inc. 





United States.... 18,000 15,000 20 Inc. 
- een phe AOS 737,000 576,000 28 Inc. 
Imports 


Imports of newsprint into the United 
States in 1945, according to official Wash- 
ington reports, amounted to 2,666,000 
tons and were 175,000 tons greater than in 
1944. These imports include 2,524,000 
tons (there is a slight lag between off- 
cial Ottawa and Washington figures.) or 
95 per cent from Canada, and 142,000 
tons or 3 per cent from Newfoundland. 
Imports from Canada were 129,000 tons 
or 5 per cent more than in 1944 while 
those from Newfoundland showed an in- 
crease of 46,000 tons or 48 per cent over 
the previous year. 

There were no imports of newsprint 
from Europe during 1945 and no impor- 
tant quantities have come from that source 
since 1939 when imports from that conti- 
nent amounted to 310,000 tons or 12 per 
cent of total United States imports in that 
year. 

Stocks 

Stocks held by publishers reporting to 
the A.N.P.A. totaled 266,000 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1945, and were 76,000 tons 
below those held a year earlier, and also 
were lower than at the end of any month 
since April 1939. 

Stocks of North American manufactur- 
ers on the same date amounted to 143,000 
tons so that stocks held by these ‘two 
groups totaled 409,000 tons and were 














conditions. 


Unexcatixp for more 
than 50 years, there’s a TENAX FELT to 
suit every need ..... to meet any and all 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE, N. Y. 
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A CONTINUOUS BEATER - ideal for 
hat secondary refining of high yield pulps, both 
non-chemical and semi-chemical. Streamline 
= design of stock chamber permits uniform cir- 
the U. S. Patent No. 2,- culation with densities as high as 8°,. Installed 
in series allows any desired amount of stock 
5 treatment. Basalt Lava stone treatment pro- 
vides more effective refining; high strength 
at and felting qualities with minimum cutting or 
4 shortening of fibres. 
nc. 
ne. POSITIVE FIBRE TREATMENT — The continu- 
ous, progressive, recycling of the full length of 
ted roll results in highly efficient treatment of 
a all fibres. 
100 
in 
- Write for Roll-O-Finer Catalog 
or 
100 
"1 PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 
ile Tileelatlele-he-te| 
+d 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
ER C5 TL LE LES. LAL LET GE LES 
int 
or- 
rce 36,000 tons below those held at the end of the average daily allowable consumption are imports into the United States of 2,- 
iti- December 1944. for the last six months of 1945. 666,000 tons, domestic shipments by 
er Inventories of publishers are: still con’ Consumption United a ae pes 
dat trolled by the Civilian Production Admin- Estimates of consumption are difficult peyote, sgratnesepagy 76.000 | gee 
istration, and the jatest order sets the limit to make due to the unknown factor of the el ' . rye to The enn ar 8 
at 30 days consumption in the Eastern quantities held by consumers and the total o1 wae PA Poe ger oe: 
> and Central States and 50 days in the changes therein. ae fe "1 — ‘af ce 
Southern and Western States based on The known factors affecting consumption compiian copresents eothe cea rtoor 
Ye- consumption. If the assumption is made 
ms that stocks held by other consumers de- 
iso Paae ease son Aegan creased in that ratio a figure of 3,480,000 
ith tons apparent consumption is arrived at. 
This is 7 per cent more than in 1944. 
ar: Consumption of the reporting news- 
00 papers showed an increase of less than 41 
vO per cent over 1944. While the percentage 
re is lower than that indicated above, it must 
fe be remembered that the smaller publishers 
om were not required to reduce consumption 
to the same extent as the large users and 
there has also been an increase in use by 
consumers other than in newspapers. Total 
and per capita consumption in U. S. 1936- 
1945 is shown in Table 3. 
i Table 3—Newsprint Used 
Pounds 
per 
Year Population Tons Capita 
Se ae 128,429, 3,650,000 56.8 
) err 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 
9008.3 «ta ae 130,215, 3,468,000 53.1 
1980 .. ss ears 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 
1008 db jay os 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 
> ee. aE 133,923, Hy get4 58.7 
| ee eee 134,633,000 3,800,000 66.4 
1963 ... Steepen 136,497, 3,650,000 53.5 
1966 ey 0 cc 138,101,000 3,250.000 47.1 
BOGE édvakisenes 139,621,000 3,480,000 49.8 
Per capita consumption of 49.8 pounds 
in 1945 was higher than in 1944 but was 
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Layne’s amazingly solid leadership in the 
Welt Water System field is recognized the 
world over. As pioneers in their chosen field, 


they have more improvements in 
quality and efficiency than all competitive 
firms combined. This has been proven time 
and time again. Those improvements have 
so distinguished Layne Well Water Systems 
and Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps that they 
are known and accepted as the standard of 
comparison wherever modern water produc- 
ing equipment is used. 


Thousands of industries, cities, mines and 
irrigation projects, both big and little, not 
only prefer but demand that their wells and 

mps be built and installed by Layne. They 

now that Layne Well Water Systems are 
exceptionally fine in quality, outstanding in 
efficiency and last longer. 
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substantially lower than in any year since 
1934. 
Outlook 

There is little basic change in the gen- 
eral outlook in the newsprint industry 
from that of a year ago. As pointed out 
in the annual review -at that time, the 
effects of the war will endure for a long 
time after the close of hostilities. The indi- 
cated demand for every ton of newsprint 
that the mills can turn out will last for a 
long time. While there may be increases in 
tonnage made in certain quarters, there 
will be a dropping off in other areas. 
There will be undoubtedly a stringency in 
the supply of newsprint to meet the over- 
all demand and consumers will do well to 
get along at present levels with perhaps 
small increases here and there. So much 
depends on the supply of raw materials 
and of labor, but it is anticipated that the 
supply of both will be slowly increased 
during the coming year. 


Report to the Industry 


D. K. BROWN, President 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude that 
I make this report on the activities of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association dur- 
ing the past year. 

First, I am grateful that 1945 saw an 
end of the war from which our fighting 
men are fast returning home, to whom and 
especially to those who made the supreme 
sacrifice we owe a never-ending debt. 
Second, I am grateful for the many fine 
contacts and friendships it has been my 
privilege to make and enlarge during my 
term of office. 

The American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion was organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of our industry by co- 
operative means, and it is my belief that 
both individually and collectively the mem- 
bership has lived up to this purpose in the 
highest degree. 

The experience of the war period has 
demonstrated that management can no 
longer confine itself to the problems of 
its own company, but that to act with in- 
telligence it must keep informed as to the 
industry's broad ‘economic and social 
trends. To do otherwise would be to 
avoid our direct responsibility if the main- 
tenance of free enterprise, the' American 
system, is our aim. 

As I have viewed the work of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, of 
primary importance among its services to 
the industry is the dissemination of basic 
information covering our over-all position, 
from which develops informed thinking 
with respect to new problems of manage- 
ment that go all the way from labor rela- 
tions to existing or potential supplies of 
raw materials and from legislation to inter- 
national trade agreements, etc. 

Looking back over the past year and 
realizing the many ramifications within our 
industry, it is my belief that the member- 
ship was kept informed on all major issues 
and that with the help of committee mem- 
bers the industry was able to express itself 
effectively on problems affecting us as a 
whole. 


No financial or other compensation 
could begin to repay the ability and knowl- 
edge that has been voluntarily given to the 
industry through the various committees 
and the willing service thereon by execu- 
tives from both large and small organiza- 
tions alike has been both encouraging and 
inspiring. 

Aside from the regular standing com- 
mittees (which have always done a con- 
scientious job), the War Industry Com- 
mittee—which was born out of the crisis 
created back during the national defense 
program—performed an outstanding serv- 
ice by keeping in close touch with devel- 
opments both within the industry and gov- 
ernment agencies, and it functioned with 
effect in emergencies affecting the indus- 
try’s welfare. This committee passed out 
of existence in November, but let us not 
forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
members thereof. 

I again want to express thanks to those 
from our industry who gave so freely of 
their time and effort to the various govern- 
ment agencies and especially to the organ- 
izations that so generously released their 
key men for long periods of time. These 
men, under the capable leadership in the 
Forest Products Bureau, enabled us -to 
meet the many difficult problems in a spirit 
of fairness to large and small alike. 


I want to thank the entire membership 
for their moral and financial support dur- 
ing my term of office and particularly the 
divisional associations who through their 
secretaries and representatives on the 
Board of Governors have given so much 
help and encouragement. I also want to 
thank the distributors and consumers of 
our product for their understanding atti- 
tude and acceptance of the many wartime 
restrictions with which the manufacturers 
had to comply. 

Without presuming to take issue with 
the proposed continuance of government 
controls, let us not forget that prices are 
the safety valves of our-economic system 
and it has never been a good policy to sit 
on a safety valve. The real motive of 
some who would retain these controls is 
to replace our free enterprise system with 
a controlled economy. This means loss 
of freedom (to which we submitted to win 
the war), but we have all seen what hap- 
pens in other countries where government 
directs the economic activities of a people, 
and that is collectivism. 


We do not desire monopolistic control 
in any form and only wish for a fair op- 
portunity with American free labor, free 
enterprise and free initiative, and we will 
do our part jn building’ up a real peace- 
time economy both for ourselves and the 
world at large. 


A year ago I cautioned the industry 
against overexpansion without having as- 
surance of a continuing wood supply 
therefor. The increased interest in fire 
prevention and replanting of our forest 
preserves is to be commended, for with 
the new era of wood utilization for plastics 
and other uses, together with resumption 
of heavier weight papers and expanding 
demand in regular channels, it is just good 
business and common sense to work for a 
sustained yield and keep a pace in forestry 
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that is in step with the progress of science 
in our technical laboratories. 

As to the immediate future for our in- 
dustry, the prospects are that volume of 
production and consumption will both be 
large for some time to come. Low inven- 
tories must be rebuilt to a reasonable work- 
ing basis, which together with increased 
circulation and advertising and new pub- 
lications already planned will require full 
operations of present and contemplated 
equipment. 

A study of new machines scheduled for 
installation during the coming year to- 
gether with rebuilding of existing machines 
shows that while the increased capacity of 
individual companies may be fairly large 
yet the over-all increase is only a small 
percentage of present production in any 
group, probably not more than the growth 
of our population during,the war period. 

Many difficult problems still confront 
us, not the least of which is the proposed 
reduction in duties authorized by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. An inter- 
national trade conference is in the offing, 
and it is reported that industries involved 
in foreign trade will be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on proposed 
tariff reductions. The information so 
splendidly prepared last spring by the 
Import Committee and Counsel should 
again be invaluable in presenting our side 
of the case. 

We are one of the country's major in- 
dustries, and if we are to serve the public 
welfare and our own economy it behooves 


us to continue working together so that 
we may not only be fully advised of 


trends within our industry but also insure 


adequate representation and spokesman- 
ship in matters of general concern. By 
reason of radio, newspaper and other pub- 
licity during the war period, the Paper and 
Pulp Industry is better known and, I be- 
lieve, better appreciated than ever before. 
It should be our aim through the Public 
Relations Committee, the Salesmen'’s Asso- 
ciation and other channels to continue to 
keep the public well informed of the prog- 
ress and developments therein. 

The paper and pulp industry is organ- 
ized to do the job for you and all it needs 


is your support. My experience with divi- 
sional association work, as chairman of the 
Finance Committee and as president, has 
convinced me of the value of organized 
effort and that the industry's affairs are 
being handled in an effective and econom- 
ical manner. Let us go forward together 
and do as good an over-all job in the re- 
conversion period as we did during the 
war. 

In closing, I want to pay special tribute 
to the Executive Committee and Board of 
Governors for their help and guidance 
through many difficult situations and to 
the splendid support of our executive sec- 
retary and his staff. 





1945 Review of the Kraft Industry 


>>P> IN PREPARING an annual review 
such as this, it is, of course, necessary to 
go back and try to recapture the spirit and 
point of view of a year ago when the last 
review was prepared. In doing so this 
year it is startling to realize that it was only 
last January that the Germans’ last great 
counter-attack, the Battle of the Bulge, 
had collapsed. We were in the active 
midst of bringing the Germans to heel 
with only the Japs remaining as our ene- 
mies. The Japanese surrender took us by 
surprise. The WPB closed its doors be- 
fore the end of the year. To have proph- 
esied these events would have resulted in 
people calling me an extreme optimist. In 
other words, we had more to be. thankful 
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Kraft Paper Association, Inc. 


for in 1945 than appeared possible when 
the year was new. 

Even though it was not possible last 
February to foresee beyond the certainty 
of a German collapse, there were clues 
upon which to prepare a forecast. In pre- 
senting that forecast, I wrote, “Our best 
estimate for 1945 production of un- 
bleached kraft paper would be_an amount 
equal to or only slightly higher than the 
1944 level.” Production in 1945 exceeded 
that of 1944 by $0,000 tons, carrying the 
year’s production back across the 1,500,- 
000 ton level again. The industry oper- 
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ated at 78 percent of capacity as com- 
pared with 74 percent in the previous year. 
Only in 1941 and 1942 did the industry 
produce a larger quantity of unbleached 
kraft paper. 

The amount produced controlled the 
amount of orders accepted and the ton- 
nages shipped. As a result, the Associa- 
tion’s figures for new orders and ship- 
ments in 1945 did not vary by more than 
10,000 tons throughout the year although 
it has been estimated that there was a de- 
mand pressure of 250,000 to 500,000 tons 
in excess of the actual shipments. In 
other words, the manufacturers took no 
more orders than they knew they would 
be able to fill. In the face of these con- 
ditions, manufacturers’ stocks remained 
low, slightly under 30,000 tons in all but 
one week of the entire year. 


Now let us review the conditions under 
which these 1945 results were accom- 
plished. The entire paper industry, of 
course, operated under pulp allocations 
through August 1945. Each manufac- 
turer was told what kind and how much of 
that kind of paper he could make. No 
kraft paper manufacturer was permitted to 
run full. Many had to run pulp over their 
paper machines to supply this pulp to their 
competitors. 

Immediately after V-E Day, wood pulp 
began to be imported from overseas. 
Some 243,000 tons of unbleached sul- 
phate (kraft) pulp had been received by 
the end of 1945. Most of this went into 
kraft paper or into inventories for fu- 
ture use in kraft paper. It was to a 
large extent responsible for the 6 per cent 
increase in kraft paper production in the 
last half of 1945 over the first half. 

Although the northern kraft paper man- 
ufacturers received most of the imported 
pulp, almost all of the increase in paper 
production in the last half of 1945 oc- 
curred in the south. This is easily ex- 
plained. The north substituted imported 
pulp for the pulp it formerly received from 
the south while the southern manufac- 
turer was able to keep more of his own 
pulp for his own paper. 

There was considerable doubt among 
the manufacturers at the start 
of 1946 that the industry would be able 
to build up or maintain its labor 
and raw material supplies during the first 
half of the year. Later events have shown 
that these doubts were justified. In the 
first place there has been one of the worst 
periods of rainy weather for this time of 
year in the southern and Middle Atlantic 
states which has severely handicapped the 
operations of some of the largest mills in 
the industry. The prisoners of war upon 
whom the industry leaned heavily for 
woods labor are being withdrawn by the 
government faster than they can be re- 
placed by local labor. Rumors of higher 
pulpwood prices in the South tend to hold 
back some wood shipments. The Govern- 
ment threatens to distort the raw material 
problem still further by favoring lumber 
for building purposes over pulpwood for 
paper manufacture. These things are 
tending to reduce the production of kraft 
paper in the south. Swedish exporters 
threaten to reduce their shipments of 
wood pulp unless the OPA price ceilings 
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are raised. This the OPA has recently re- 
fused to do. There are examples already 
of contracts being reduced or cancelled. 

On the other hand, the demand for 
kraft paper remains high. I foresee the 
continuation of a demand pressure of any- 
where between 250,000 and 500,000 tons 
above that which the industry can produce 
during the year. This represents demand 
for consumption and does not include any- 
thing for the inventories of mills, mer- 
chants, converters and retail stores whose 
stocks of kraft paper were lower at the 
end of 1945 than they were even a year 
earlier. To replenish these stocks would 
take another 150,000 tons of kraft paper, 
but such a return to normal inventories 
does not appear possible until next year at 
the earliest. For these reasons there will 
be more than adequate orders to fill the 
schedule of every machine in the indus- 
try throughout 1946. 





Although there are new machines in the 
blueprint stage and even on order, there 
is little prospect of any new equipment be- 
coming available this year. Therefore, 
1946 production must depend upon pres: 
ent equipment. ‘ 

It is not easy to forecast production for 
the current year. This production will 
depend upon the industry's supplies which 
in turn depend upon many factors unre- 
lated to the demand for kraft paper itself. 
Among such factors, for instance, is the 
OPA which through its control over 
prices can increase or reduce the amount 
of wood ur pulp available to the industry. 
This and other factors could result in a 
wide range of forecasts. However, with 
any realistic approach by OPA to the in- 
dustry's problems, I personally believe that 
the kraft paper manufacturers could pro- 
duce close to 1,600,000 tons of un- 
bleached kraft paper during 1946. 





Convention Papers... Abridged 








The. following two abridgments are 
from papers presented at the annual 
meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Pa As- 
sociation, held in Montreal, Quebec, 
January 23 to 25, 1946. 











Studies of Rosin Sizing 
1. Use of Sulphuric Acid in Sizing 
D. PRICE’ and D. D. CAMERON? 


Papermaking was carried out on a 
Noble and Wood handsheet machine. Af- 
ter a systematic study of the variables en- 
countered in the process, the standard 
procedure “diagrammed in Figure 1 was 
adopted. The pH adjustments were con- 





*Research Chemist, and *Former Re- 
search Chemist, Paper Makers Chemical 
Group, Hercules Experiment Station, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Mr. Cameron: is at present 
service engineer, Paper Makers Chemical 
Department, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


trolled by a Beckman pH meter, com- 
mercial model. 

Beating time, as well as other produc- 
tion variables for 48 sets of paper, are 
given in Table I to indicate the control 
conditions for the papermaking. 

Alum: The aluminum sulphate used was 
an iron-free grade and approximated Al: 
(SO,)s 18HsO in composition. A typical 
analysis was: Soluble AlsOs 16.19 per 
cent; FesOs; 0.01 per cent; SOs 36.85 per 
cent; Insoluble 1.40 per cent. 

Other Reagents: All were c.p. grade. 

Water: The distilled water contained 
an appreciable amount of dissolved CO; 
and had a pH of 5.3-5.6. 

Tap Water: The water from the service 
line was treated well water and showed 
a fairly constant total hardness of about 
50 ppm as CaCO;. The pH was 7.0-8.0. 

Sizes: Size A was 70 per cent solids, 
paste size containing 20 per cent free 
rosin. The paste size was diluted to a 
clear 3.0 per cent emulsion before use. 

Size B. was a dry, neutral size; it was 
added dry to the sizing crock. 
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FIGURE 1. — STANDARDIZED PAPERMAKING PROCEDURE USED ON NOBLE AND WOOD HANDSHEET MACHINE 
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Investigation of the effect of water ad- 
justment was carried out (with the ex- 
ception of the work on soft waters) with 
Burgess standard bleached sulphite pulp, 
which possesses the property of taking 
the pH of the water in which it is beaten. 
For this reason, acid adjustment of the 
water in the sizing crock could be carried 
out in the presence of this pulp. The beat- 
er charge was 22-quarts; the sizing crock 
charge, 4 quarts. By using this procedure, 
it was possible to make more treatments 
for a given amount of pulp than would 
have been possible if the pulp had been 
beaten in the adjusted water. Moreover, 
any reaction of Burgess standard bleached 
sulphite pulp with acid was extremely 
slow, and was negligible in amount com- 
pared to the water adjustment reaction. 
Therefore, adjustment in the presence of 
this pulp was considered equivalent to ad- 
justment of the water alone. 

Results indicate that for sizing in hard 


TABLE I-—Control in Papermaking 


Average 

3tand- Over Range 

ard 48 Over 

Variable Value Sets 48 Sets 

Beating time, min ... 33.7 29 45 
Maximum 
3.5 minutes 
for any one 


com n 
Freeness ~~ = R.. 750 750 740-760 
oe a b./R . 

24x36—500 ...... 440 39.4 38.2-40.7 


Wet 
VGN: Teciseseves 33.6 33.6 32.8-34.2 
mc Reem...6. MC . .c5.  Seoopen 
standard bleached sulphite pulp 
used for these papers. 


waters, economy in both alum and size 
consumption can be effected by adjusting 


the entire water supply to a pH of 5.0° 


with H,SO,.The pH 5.0 was not neces- 
sarily optimum, but it did improve sizing 
for all waters studied. While the benefits 
were greater for hard waters, they were 
also evident for soft waters. Any mineral 
acid would probably have been effective, 
but HsSO, seems best from the stand- 
points of low cost and ease of handling. 
Essentially this same recommendation was 
made in 1929 by Halward (Tech. Chem. 
Papier. Zellstoff-Fabr. 26, 165-168, 
1929) on the basis of investigations of 
size precipitations in the laboratory. His 
suggested pH, the end point of methyl 
orange (pH 4.4), seems lower than neces- 
sary when judged by the above work. 

In contrast to treating all papermaking 
water, studies of pulp adjustment with 
HsSO, were made on Burgess standard 
bleached sulphite and on bleached and 
unbleached sulphate pulps. While adjust- 
ment of the slurry of the standard pulp 
was equivalent to adjustment of the wa- 
ter in which the standard pulp was beat- 
en, this was decidedly not the case for 
less highly purified pulps. For example, 
the unbleached sulphate pulp used was 
definitely alkaline and had a high base 
exchange capacity. Its reaction with acid 
was of the same order or greater than the 
reaction involved in water adjustment. 
The bleached sulphate, as might be ex- 
pected, was intermediate in its behavior. 

The three unadjusted pulps studied 
were beaten to 750 cc. +10 Schopper- 
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Riegel in distilled water, and then ad- 
justed to pH 45.0 with the acid. The 
weights used for beating were 4.5 and 
6.5 kg. for the bleached and unbleached 
pulps, respectively. The dilution water 
was distilled. 

The standard papermaking procedure 
was not followed in preparing papers 
from these adjusted pulps. Instead, the 
contents of the sizing crock (after the 
addition of size and alum), of the pro 
portioner, and of the deckle were ad- 
justed to the same pH. This pH main- 
tained throughout the papermaking sys- 
tem is called the “papermaking pH,” and 
the effect on sizing of varying this pH 
was investigated. While the water in the 
proportioner was adjusted with alum, that 
in the deckle was treated with H.SQO,. 

For these adjusted pulps the usual pa 
permaking pH of 4.5 was very favorable. 
Moreover, the adjusted pulps showed bet- 
ter sizing for a papermaking pH 4.0-5.0 
than did the same pulps without adjust- 
ment but used in the standard procedure 
(pH 4.5 but with deckle pH unadjusted). 
Finally, 3.0 per cent of size B on bleached 
sulphite ahd on bleached and unbleached 
sulphate required 18, 24, and 32 ml. 
of 10 per cent alum, respectively, for 
a pH adjustment to 4.5 in the sizing 
crock. The same amount of the same size 
on all three pulps, after their adjustment 
to pH 5.0 with HsSQ,, required 14 ml. 
alum for a pH of 4.5.°Thus a consider- 
able saving in alum was effected—par- 
ticularly for the most alkaline pulp, the 
unbleached sulphate. 
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No attempt was made to find the op- 
timum pH to which the given pulp could 
have been adjusted with acid before siz- 
ing. That would have to be determined 
by the mill for the specific furnish it in- 
tends to use. The reported results show 
that acid adjustment is both feasible and 
economical, and such adjustment is par- 
ticularly indicated for- highly alkaline 
pulps. Crysler (Paper Trade J. 117, No. 2: 
35-36, July 8, 1943) made this suggestion 
recently on the basis of mill experience; he 
presented no data. 

It is in regard to the use of HsSQ,, with 
alum as a rosin size precipitant that mo:. 
of the literature references to the use of 
H:SO, in papermaking have appeared 
(Halward, A. B., Tech. Chem. Papier-u, 
Zellstoff{-Fabr. 26, 165-168, 1929) (Crys- 
ler, F. S., Paper Trade J.- 117, No. 2: 
35-36, July 8, 1943) (Duston, H. E., 
Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series 25, pp. 475- 
478, 1942) (Sieber, R., Papier-Fabr. 14, 
133-137, 1916) (Wochbl. Papierfabr. 69, 
825, 864, 937, 959, 1938). The pub- 
lished opinions and data are conflicting 
and, therefore, confusing. It has been the 
experience in this laboratory that con- 
flicting results are caused by experimen- 
tal conditions which are not actually equi- 
valent, and that they can generally be 
reconciled if a complete description of 
the experimental conditions is available. 
The information in the literature is, how- 
ever, insufficient for such an analysis. 
Therefore, an attempt has been made to 
describe completely the experimental con- 
ditions for the work reported here. 

For this work, a series of blends of 
alum and HsSQ, was prepared. Each 
blend contained a total of 10 per cent 
solutes (acid plus alum), and was used 
in the place of 10 per cent alum solution 
in the standard papermaking procedure 
described above. The presence of some 
H,SO, in the alum improved the sizing 
as measured by the news ink test. Al- 
though the pH of both the proportioner 
and the sizing crock charges was adjusted 
to 4.5 for all papers, and pH of papers 
(TAPPI Method 433 m-42) made with 
acid-alum blends was higher than that 
of comparable papers made with alum 
alone. The fact that unbleached sulphate 
(the more alkaline pulp of the two pulps 
tested) showed optimum sizing for 45 per 
cent HsSQ, in the blend while bleached 
sulphite gave the best sizing for about 30 
per cent, strongly suggests that pulp ad- 
justment was a factor in the improved 
sizing obtained. In other words, if both 
pulps had been adjusted to pH 5.0 with 


acid before sizing, the optimum amount, 


of acid in the blend would probably have 
been about the same. That the acid in the 
acid-alum blend serves to do more than 
remove excess alkalinity in the pulp, how- 
ever, was shown by the appreciable- im- 
provement obtained with bleached sul- 
phite. This pulp was itself neutral, and 
practically unbuffered; it took the pH of 
the water in which it was beaten. The 
optimum sizing was definitely higher than 
that attainable with the same pulp in dis- 
tilled water of pH 5.3. Hence, the acid 
in the acid-alum blend caused an improve- 
ment in sizing for this pulp over that 
effected by the mere adjustment of the 
pulp to a low pH. 
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The increased pH of the paper, for the 
same precipitation pH, must have resulted 
from its lower content of aluminum com- 
pounds. The pH determination by hot 
extraction, TAPPI Method 435 m_-42, 
would have hydrolyzed any aluminum 
salts in the paper. Moreover, any alumina 
present would have tended to buffer at a 
low pH. Hence, the reduction in alumi- 
num compounds effected by the acid in 
the blend readily accounted for the high- 
er pH of the resulting paper. It has been 
the experience of the papermaker that 
better aging characteristics occur for those 
papers which have the higher pH values. 

Accompanying the pH change induced 
by the use of acid-alum blends was a 
moderate change in the strength of the 
resulting papers. Papers made with the 
acid blends had somewhat higher folding 
and burst strengths than the controls made 
with alum as the only precipitating agent. 
This was true not only for the freshly 
conditioned papers, but also for samples 
of the same papers which had been arti- 
ficially aged by a treatment at 100 C. for 
72 hours. No check was made of the siz- 





ing after this accelerated aging. However, 
samples aged in the conditioning room 
for 4 weeks showed better sizing than 
those taken at the end of only 48 hours’ 
conditioning. 

Fhese data show, therefore, that the 
use of a judicious amount of H:SO, in 
the alum improved the sizing, strength, 
and aging characteristics of the paper. 
These factors are probably more import- 
tant than the saving of alum, but that too 
is worth noting. 

One investigator has stated that the 
sizing of papers prepared with acid-alum 
blends was destroyed by “moistening and 
glazing” (Sieber, R., Papier-Fabr. 14, 133- 
137. 1916). The effect of that type of 
calendering operation on such papers 
should, therefore, be checked before a 
blend is used. No objection to the use 
of acid in adjusting water or pulp has 
been reported, with the exception of ref- 
erences to the corrosive action of the 
acid on the wire. In the laboratory, water 
adjusted to pH 5.0 with HsSQ, seemed, 
if anything, less corrosive than water at 
a pH of 4.5 with alum. On the basis of 










































































TABLE 5 
s P.RLC. 
Pulper : H.P. Days |! F.P.L. Sheets Tested at P.P.R.I . Burst 
Run | or | Burst Tear Breaking Per cent i} Factor 
Number aD. Ton || Bulk | Factor Ratio Length (M) Stretch || Donnacona 
Scrap Wood 83.6% Bone Dry Direct Reduction 
11 35.6 ! 3.48 48 3 989 2.1 4.3 
12 21.8 } 3.64 3.1 j 33 | 540 2.0 3.2 
13 11.5 4.45 15 S. db un chown 180 18 14 
15 25.0 3.84 3.6 21 555 1.9 3.3 
it 214 4.20 3.9 6 540 25 33 
Scrap Wood Steamed 501b. for 30 minut-s b>fore Reduetion 
17 48.4 1] 3.30 8.9 -Veus ‘ 1600 | 3.0 9.6 
16 43.1 3.54 7.8 84 1460 2.9 7.6 
18 19.1 | 3.96 3.1 55 552 2.4 2.8 
19 33.3 | 3.64 5.9 Me “3 1140 24 5.7 
20 385 | 3.87 89 | 3 825 2.5 6.9 
Scrap Wood Steamed 100 Ib. for 60 minutes before Reduction 
21 30.3 2.85 10.9 Bexé 1990 45 15.1 
22 19.7 2.99 8.9 fa de 1400 3.3 12.1 
23 11.0 3.26 6.9 }... 845 3.2 5.6 
24 21.4 2.86 9.2 | 1410 3.6 98 
25 28.5 2.99 9.1 }. 1260 3.9 12.2 
Shavings 72.3% Bone Dry Direct Reduction 
6 32.6 3.72 2.5 Live cn Okey ea's Sa | 472 1.9 3.6 
7 20.4 3.84 1.8 Shay ae | 369 1.7 2.4 
8 12.1 4.22 1.2 | 159 1.1 13 
19 18.4 3.80 19 256 1.5 1.8 
9 31.9 3.84 | « 43 31 780 23 41 
Shavings Steamed 50 Ib. for 30 before Reduct 
27 37.3 3.66 } BC: Bean czipas ae Oe 1130 23 5.2 
26 35.3 3.52 5.0 60 932 2.7 5.8 
28 12.4 4.45 14 27 142 1.6 1.2 
22.2 3.52 40 32 | 730 2.3 3.2 
20 29.7 3.76 Bal Ses 25 5.3 
Shavings Steamed 100 Ib. for 60 minutes before Reduction 
31 | ae oe et a sdasael 3.0 7.8 
32 15.9 3.12 47 55 | 756 3.0 5.7 
33 8.0 3.44 gee PRCT o ess Se si4 2.0 3.1 
34 14.5 3.10 5.0 51 820 2.6 59 
35 167° | 3.42 3.9 51 | 560 2.8 44 
Sawmill Sawdust—Soaked water— Direct Reduction 
3 28:5 | 3.76 | Bee: > 2, sien choeie ole 5 1.7 1.6 
1 20.8 || 4.05 a. i Soe 18 1.6 
4 14.2 4.27 | 1.2 Rok 135 10 10 
5 24.0 3.86 13 ‘wind akteoiee 34 14 1.8 
2 31 0} | 4B RS Bee 438 18 16 
Sawdust Steamed 50 lb. for 30 minutes before Reduction 
36 30.4 } 3.56 } 2.7 Lies JidWer osen } 632 2.0 2.8 
37 24.2 / 3.42 2.9 Pat 675 2.1 2.7 
38 15.0 3.90 Rae 2, .chadenkuds ovale 252 15 13 
39 24.2 3.36 3.0 37 542 1.7 2.3 
40 25 3.85 2.3 rt eet 2.0 24 
Sawdust Steamed 100 Ib. for 60 tes before Reduct 
41 19.3 3.03 arr a 852 2.7 5.8 
42 15.1 3.08 4.1 43 718 2.5 5.0 
43 8.2 3.72 15 19 276 1.7 2.3 
44 13.9 3.22 3.2 42 620 2.4 42 
45 18.2 3.17 3.5 38 705 2.4 43 
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War and its subsequent reconversion problems are nothing 
new to The Norwood Engineering Company. Three major 
wars have occurred during its half century of existence but . 
they have never halted for a moment the steady march of 
improvement in the designs of Norwood Filters, Calenders 
and Paper Finishing Machines. Norwood engineers can 
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the work reported in this paper, it would 
seem that mills equipped to handle alum- 
adjusted waters should have no more dif- 
ficulty in handling acid-adjusted waters 
of the same pH. 

The use of acid to adjust waters and 
pulps helps to prevent the formation of 
alumnai. This subject is, therefore, closely 
connected to the question of the effect of 
alumina on sizing. The use of acid in 
the blends affects the composition of the 
size precipitate.. Both of these topics are 
being investigated. 

Conclusions 

1.Alum was saved and rosin sizing was 
improved: 

(a) by adjusting papermaking waters 
to pH 5.0 with HeSQ,. 

(b) by adjusting pulp slurries to :pH 
5.0 with HSQ,. 

(c) by the use of acid-alum blends in 
place of alum alone to precipitate the size. 

2. CaSO, in the papermaking water 
improved sizing if the water pH was equal 
to or less than 6.0; otherwise its presence 


was detrimental. The lowest pH investi- 
gated was 3.0. 

3. For any given sizing crock treatment, 
sizing was favored by dilution water ad: 
justed with H,SO, to pH equal to or less 
than 4.5. The lowest pH investigated 
was 4.0. 

4. The use of an acid-alum blend rather 
than alum to precipitate the size gave pa- 
pers of higher pH and of somewhat great- 
er strength as well as of better sizing. 

Acknowledgments—The writers wish to 
thank E. J. Vandenberg, -L. L. Phillips, 
Jr., A. L. Mayer, and other members of 
the Hercules Experiment Station who con- 
tributed to this work. 


Conversion of Wood Waste to 
Usable Fiber with the 
Bauer Refiner 


D. H. KINCAID 
Donnacona Paper Company, Limited 
The object of this work was to study 
the reduction of waste wood material to 


TABLE | — Fibre Products Laboratory — Springfield, Oh:o 


usuable fiber using the Bauer Refiner with 
and without certain pretreatment. 

The material used consisted of (a) saw- 
dust, (b) shavings, (c) hogged scrap 
wood. 

Three methods were used on each type 
of material as follows: (1) direct reduc- 
tion, (2) material pre-treated with a mild 
water cook, (3) material pre-treated with 
a severe water cook. 

Each of the three materials was fiber- 
ized to three freeness ‘values. is was 
accomplished by varying the disk clearance 
of the pulper. Most of the runs were 
made with cold shower water and with 
disks running in the “cutting rotation.” 
Two further modifications were made by: 
(1) Reversing the disk rotation (to 
“rub”); (2) By using hot shower water 
(160 Fahr.). 

The test results as obtained by the Fibre 
Products Laboratory, Springfield, Ohio, 
and the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada are shown in part in 
Tables 1 (below) and 5 (Page 1892). 


















































‘test No. 751 COOKING DATA Date Oct. 24, 1945 
All cooks made in a 6 foot Biggs Rotary Digester 
Cook | Pulper Species Chperd te Monee | Sem. tb, Maximus Time Time |; Yuasa 
No. Run of Lb. Lb U. 5. Gals. Fressure Temp. to at of Pulp 
Material Wet B.D. Water Gauge deg. Fabr. Pressure Pressure per cent 
i 16-20 Serap Wood 174 143 65 50 290 10’ 30’ 95.2 
2 21-25 Scrap Wood 188 161 74 100 330 30" 6’ 86.0 
3 26-30 Shavings 173 121 51 50 290 10° 30- 95.0 
4 31-35 Shavings 172 iM. 60 100 330 20° 60’ 83.6 
5 36-40 Sawdust 213 145 61 50 290 10’ 30° 96.0 
6 41-45 Sawdust 192 137 59 100 330 30° 60’ 92.0 
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Studies of Dielectric Properties 
of Chemical Pulps* 


Nl. Study of certain factors influencing 


the dielectric strength of paper 
DANIEL 0. ADAMS** 


The object of the present study was to 
investigate the dielectric strength of paper 
and certain of the variables affecting it. As 
a result of this investigation, it was hoped 
that informstion might be obtained ‘con- 
cerning the mechanism by which break- 
down occurs. The paper specimens were 
not cil impregnated but were tested in 
an atmosphere of dry compressed nitro- 
gen. By varying the pressure, the dielec- 
tric strength of the impregnating gas could 
be made to vary continuously without 
appreciably affecting the other electrical 
characteristics of the fiber-gas combination. 


Apparatus 


The literature makes no mention of an 
apparatus for determining the breakdown 
gradient of dry paper in an atmosphere 
of compressed nitrogen; therefore, such an 
apparatus had to be devised. This ap- 
paratus consisted of the following com- 
ponents: a source of high voltage,-a high 
voltage voltmeter, an electrode system, a 
test chamber, a system for evacuating the 
test chamber and for supplying it with gas 
under pressure, and a detector to indi- 
cate breakdown. 
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Fig. |—Side view half section of test cham- 
ber. fA) Aare wall; (B) top’ plate; 
thermometer eter well; 


LE} iccirodoes Fh 
ea "e) high voltage lead-in 


The source of high voltage consisted 
of a General Electric luminoustube type 
transformer which was rated at 900 volt- 
amperes, at a secondary voltage of 15,000 
volts. The primary was designed to oper- 
ate o. a 110-volt, 60-cycle line. In order 
to make the high voltage supply con- 
tinuously variable, the primary of the high 
voltage transformer was connected across 


*A portion of a dissertation submitted 
it of the 








in requirements 
of Institute of ress Chemistry for 
the tor of Philosophy from 
Lawrence Coll 943. This ee was 
carried out un the direction of J. A. 
Van den 


**Present address, Experimental Plant, 
West Virginia Pulp and Pa Company, 
Covington, Virginia. = 
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the secondary of a General Radio Variac 
(an auto transformer) having a-maximum 
output of 130 volts. To make possible a 
finer adjustment of the voltage, a variable 
resistor was inserted in series with the 
primary of the high voltage transformer. 
The high-voltage voltmeter consisted of a 
high resistance (15 megohms) and a 
calibrated combination of mecroammeter 
and full-wave instrument rectifier. 

The test chamber. (Figure 1) consisted 
of a 7-inch length of 8-inch seamless steel 
tubing having a '-inch wall: The top 
and bottom of the chamber were formed 
by two 12-inch squares of 14-inch boiler 
plate. The chamber was held together 
by five Y-inch round iron rods which 
were screwed into the bottom plate and 
protruded through holes in the top plate. 
The adjustment of nuts on the protruding 
ends of these rods made possible any de- 
sired compression of the gaskets which 
scaled the joints between the tube and the 
two plates. 

In the wall of the test chamber, ten 
equally spaced holes were drilled. Into 
each of these holes a number 0 rubber 
stopper was forced from the inside of the 
chamber. The portion of the stopper which 
protruded outside the chamber expanded 
sufficiently to prevent the stopper from 
being sucked back into the chamber dur- 
ing evacuation. Each stopper was pierced 
centrally with a length of No. 18 copper 
wire prior to its insertion in the wall of 
the chamber The wire served as a high 
voltage lead-in and the rubber stopper 
served as insulation. 

Vacuum and pressure connections to 
the test chamber were made through a 4- 
inch pipe screwed into the chamber wall. 

A thermometer well consisted of a nip- 
ple of \%-inch pipe screwed into the cen- 
ter of the top plate. All but a short por- 
tion of the threaded end of the nipple was 
turned down to a wall thickness of 0.02 
inch to reduce the transfer of heat by 
conduction between the top plate and the 
bottom of the thermometer well. A snug- 
fitting brass button was soldered in the 
lower end of the well. Ten radial copper 
fins, blackened with a thin coat of black 
lacquer, were soldered to the lower por- 
tion of the well to aid heat transfer be- 
tween the well and the surrounding gas. 
The difference between the temperature in 
the well and that of the gas surrounding 
the well was found to be less than 2 C. 
under ordinary working conditions. 

The electrode system (Figure 2) con- 
sisted of ten small high-voltage electrodes 
and one large common ground electrode. 
The ground electrode formed the base 
of the system. The high-voltage electrodes 
were placed in a circle upon the ground 
electrode and were separated from it by 
the paper specimens. A clamping device 
held the high-voltage electrodes against 
the paper samples with a definite force. 

The ground electrode was mace of a 
S¥-inch disk of V-inch brass. h was 
ground smooth and flat and polished. This 
electrode was mounted on three legs made 
from phonograph needles set in holes in 
the bottom of the electrode. These legs 
enabled the plate to be thermally insulated 
from the bottom plate of the test cham- 
ber (hence at a temperature more nearly 
that of the gas), and yet to be i 





connected to it by the sharp points of 
the needles. A short stud in the center of 
the electrode supported the spring clamp- 
ing me 

The high-voltage electrodes were made 
from ¥%-inch lengths of %-inch round 
brass rod. The edge of the lower end of 
each electrode was turned to a Y-inch 
radius, and the face was ground smooth 
and flat and polished. 

Small loops of wire were soldered to the 
sides of the electrodes to afford electrical 















































TOP VIEW 
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SIDE SECTION 
Fig. 2—Electrode system 





connection. These electrodes were con- 
nected to the high voltage lead-ins by short 
links of stranded wire with “Peewee” 
clips at one end. A ¥%-inch square of 
thick plate glass was cemented to the 
top of each electrode to insulate it from 
the clamping device. 

The clamping device consisted of a 3- 
inch disk of brass having a central hole 
that loosely fitted over the stud which pro- 
truded from the ground electrode. The 
edge of the disk had a 30-degree bevel and 
on this beveled portion were fastened ten 
l-inch leaf springs. These springs were 
arranged to contact the glass plates on top 
of the high-voltage electrodes. By the 
proper positioning of the disk, it was 
possible to deflect the springs sufficiently 
to obtain a pressure of 7.5 pounds per 
square inch on the face of each electrode. 

The system for varying the pressure 
within the test chamber and also'to evacu- 
ate it is best understood by reference to 
Figure 3. The pressure was supplied from 
a cylinder of compressed nitrogen. The 
nitrogen was dried by passing through a 
drying train which consisted of a 16-inch 
length of l-inch pipe, of which the first 
6 inches were filled with Anhydrone -and 
the last-10 inches were filled with phos- 
phorus pentoxide. At every 2 inches 
throughout the length of the tube plugs of 
glass wool were inserted to minimize. chan- 


*neling. The drying train and the pipe 


fittings connecting it to the test chamber 
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MISCO Stainless Steel F ITTINGS 





Successfully Used Throughout the Pulp and Paper Industry 





Specify MISCO Stainless Steel Alloys 
CAST @ ROLLED @ FABRICATED 


MISCO stainless steel fittings meet 
the demands of continuous produc- 
tion by assuring years of steady 
service and trouble-free perform- 
ance. 

Made in several analyses to suit 
specific applications in the 
way, all Misco stainless steel fit- 
tings are of one uniform quality— 
the highest. Painstaking control 
throughout all aeons of production 
—molding, melting, casting, heat 
treatment and machining, assures 
consistency, dependability and long 


Most standard flanged and screwed 
fittings are available from our stock 
patterns. Others can be produced 
quickly to customers’ own special 
design and specifications. We are . 
pleased to submit information on 
the proper design and manufacture 
of special stainless steel fittings to 
meet specific conditions. You are 
invited-to make use of our modern 
facilities and our background of 20 
years’ experience in casting stain- 
less steels for the Pulp and Paper 


life. Industry. 
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an Steel Casting Company 





1999 GUOIN STREET .- 
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were sealed together with de Khotinsky 
cement to preclude the entrance of mois- 
ture. The globe valves were fitted with 
soft rubber disks and packed with cotton 
waste saturated with stopcock grease. 
Evacuation was obtained with a Cenco 
Hyvac pump. The system was sufficiently 
tight to permit evacuation to less than 10 
microns pressure with paper specimens in 
the test chamber. Pressures in the test 
chamber during the evacuation were 
measured by a McLeod gage. 

The test chamber was heated by three 
Mazda spotlight projector lamps. 

Breakdown of the paper specimens was 
detected by amplifying the voltage varia- 
tions across a 600-chm resistor in the 
ground return line from the test chamber. 
Breakdown was evidenced by a loud pop- 
ping or frying noise in the headphones. 


Test Procedures and the Preparation of 
Paper Samples 
Preparation of Paper Samples 


The pulp used in the formation of the 
paper sheets for dielectric strength testing 
prepared by cooking spruce chips in 
an indirectly heated 10-pound experi- 
mental digester by the kraft process to a 
TAPPI permanganate number of 17.0. 
The pulp was beaten or refined prior 
to sheet formation in a Lampen ball mill 
to a Schopper-Riegler freeness of approxi- 
mately 700 ml. The high degree of re- 
producibility of results with the Lampen 
ball mill, the small size of the pulp charge 
required, the simplicity and speed of opera- 
tion, and the probable lack of contamina- 


tion of the pulp through the introduction 


of inorganic matter during beating prompt: . 


ed the use of this piece of equipment. 
Handsheets from the beaten pulp were 
formed on the British sheet mold. These 
were allowed to dry in room air and, 
when dry, a 4inch square was cut from 
each handsheet. This square was in turn 
cut into l-inch squares. By this method 
only the central portions of the handsheets 
were used. The l-inch squares were care- 
fully inspected both with reflected and 
with transmitted light, and those contain- 
ing irregularities or dirt were discarded. 
The accepted specimens were stored in a 
desiccator over calcium chloride. Care was 


- taken during the above operations to limit 


contact between the specimens and the 
hands to a practical minimum. Once in 
the form of the l-inch squares, the speci- 
mens were handled only with tweezers. 


Desiccation of the Samples 
In most cases the samples were treated 
for breakdown gradient only after a period 





Fig. 3—Schematic diagram vacuum and gas 
pressure systems 
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of desiccation, during which the sample 
was inside the test chamber and in position 
to be tested. The drying was accomplished 
by prolonged evacuation of the test cham- 
ber while it was at a temperature of 60- 
70 C. Because of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in removing the specimens from the 
test chamber with absorption of moisture 
from the outside air, no direct tests were 
made of the efficiency of this method of 
desiccation. The method was tested in- 
directly, however, by desiccating samples 
for various lengths of time and then test- 
ing them for breakdown gradient. It was 
shown that evacuation for periods longer 
than 12-15 hours increased the breakdown 
gradient of the samples but little. Evacua- 
tion for periods shorter than 12 hours re- 
vealed a steady improvement of the break- 
down gradient with increase in the evacua- 
tion period. For the purpose of this work, 
it was decided to standardize on a desicca- 
tion period of 14 hours. This period was 
within the range of essentially constant 
breakdown gradient and was convenient 
in that the samples could be desiccated 
overnight. 


Testing Samples for Dielectric Strength 


The specimens to be tested were re- 
moved from the desiccator in which they 
had been stored, and the thickness of each 
square was measured with a micrometer 
caliper in accordance with TAPPI Stan- 
dard T411-m. The specimens were placed 
in the electrode system and this, in turn, 
was placed in the test chamber. Each high- 
voltage electrode was then connected with 
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the appropriate high-voltage lead-in. The 
test chamber was closed, the vacuum pump 
started, and the heat lamps turned on. The 
preceding operations were carried out as 
rapidly as was consistent with accuracy, 
in order to minimize the absorption of 
moisture from the atmosphere by the paper 
specimens. 

After the period of desiccation was com- 
plete, the valve leading to the vacuum sys- 
tem was closed and the vacuum relieved 
with dry nitrogen. The pressure of the 
nitrogen within the test chamber was slow- 
ly brought to the desired magnitude by a 
number of small pressure steps. The pres- 
sure in the test chamber was measured with 
a calibrated pressure gauge. The tempera- 
ture of the test chamber was adjusted to 
the value desired for testing. 

The electrical ground connection was 
attached to the test chamber; the high- 
voltage lead was connected to the desired 
high-voltage lead-in, the breakdown detec- 
tor was turned on, and the electrical con- 
nections were made te the high-voltage 
supply. 

The high voltage was applied and in- 
creased according to a definite time sched- 
ule until breakdown occurred. The time- 
voltage schedule was chosen in light of the 
caliper measurement made prior to placing 
the specimen in the test chamber (caliper 
foot and the electrodes having equal areas 
and exerting equal pressure on the paper 
specimens). This process was repeated for 
each specimen in the test chamber. In this 
work the rate of voltage increase was 3 
volts per mil per minute until breakdown 
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occurred. The initial voltage was. so 
chosen that breakdown would occur in 
15 to 20 minutes. 

The choice of the rate of voltage in- 
crease was entirely arbitrary. It was de- 
sirable to have the rate of voltagé increase 
relatively low in order that changes, chem- 
ical or physical, occurring within the in- 
crease in voltage stress would have time 
to approach equilibrium. The rate of 3 
volts per mil per minute was felt to satisfy 
this condition and was convenient from an 
experimental standpoint. 

Since the increase in time required for 
breakdown to occur at a given voltage 
varies inversely as the fourth power of the 
voltage, the effects of voltages which are 
more than 50 volts per mil less than the 
value required for immediate breakdown 
are very slight. This was borne out in 
experiment. Tests were made with the 
initial voltage so chosen that the break- 
down occurred within fifteen minutes (the 
voltage being increased at the rate of 3 
volts per mil per minute). The results of 
tests on similar samples made with the 
starting voltage so chosen that breakdown 
occurred within 45 minutes were the same 
within experimental error. 

When breakdown occurred, a voltage 
surge or transient was set up in the elec- 
trical system. This transient was ampli- 
fied by the breakdown detector and was 
heard in the headphones as a loud popping 
or frying sound. The time of the occur- 
rence of the first transient was considered 
to correspond to breakdown. Since it rare- 
ly happened that the voltage was read 
at the instant breakdown occurred, it was 
decided to. calculate the breakdown voltage 
from the time-voltage schedule, using the 
time to the first transient. Since the time- 
voltage schedule was followed very close- 
ly, the errors introduced by calculating 
breakdown voltage in this manner were 
small. 

After the specimens had been tested for 
breakdown gradient, their density was 
determined. The test chamber was opened 
and the electrode system was removed. 
The density of each specimen tested was 
then determined through dimensional 
measurements and ovendry weight 
(105 C.). By this method the errors aris- 
ing from sheet variations were avoided, 
since the density measurements were made 
on the specimens tested. Also, by taking 
the ovendry density as a criterion, differ- 
ences in the hygroscopicity of the sheets 
could not introduce error. 


Experimental 

In this. work a study was made of 
the -following variables: gas pressure, 
moisture content, temperature, sheet 
density, and sheet thickness. 

Each of the variables studied had an 
appreciable effect on the breakdown gradi- 
ent of paper. The breakdown gradient 
decreases with increases in the relative 
humidity, the temperature, the sheet 
thickness, and the sheet density. On the 
other hand, the breakdown gradient in- 
creases with increases in the pressure of 
the surrounding gas. The effect of gas 
ressure is very large as compared with 
he effects of the other variables. It 


mounted to a change in dielectric strength 


f three to four fold when the pressure 
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was changed from 0 to 200 pounds per 
square inch gauge. The effects of the other 
variables never amounted to more than 10 
to 15% within the ranges studied. 

In attempting to explain the behavior 
of paper, it must be remembered that a 
paper sheet is composed of two phases: a 
solid phase consisting of the fibrous por- 
tion of the sheet, and a gaseous p 
consisting of the nitrogen which fills the 
interstices of the sheet and even permeates 
the structure of the fibers themselves. 
Undoubtedly, the dielectric properties of 
both phases are involved in the dielectric 
strength of the mixture. 

The strong dependence of the break- 
down gradient on the pressure of the gas 
phase would indicate that the dielectric 
strength of the gas is involved, since this is 
the only property of either dielectric which 
varies strongly with pressure. In general, 
the dielectric strength of a gas varies 
directly with pressure for pressures of one 
atmosphere or over. The literature (Peek, 
F. W., Jr., Dielectric phenomena in high 
voltage engineering. 3rd ed. especially 
Chap. VIII. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1929. 397 p.) (Miner, Douglas 
F. Insulation of electrical apparatus. Ist. 
ed., especially Chap. II and III, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 452 
p.) reports that the breakdown voltage 
of nitrogen at atmospheric pressure is 
64.5 volts/mil expressed as effective volt- 
age (used throughout this work). 


The paper sheet consists of fibers with 
their long axes more or less parallel with 
the plane of the sheet but otherwise ran- 
domly oriented. The voids between these 
fibers are filled with nitrogen. The fibers 
range from 20 to 35 microns in diameter 
but, as a result of the beating process, 
considerable amounts of fibrous debris of 
lesser diameter is also present. The gas 
voids are of the same order of magnitude 
as the fibers but greater variations of size 
are to be expected. 

Both the fibrous material and the gas 
are very good electrical insulators at low 
voltage stresses. In the gas phase, ions or 
electrons ‘resulting from radioactive ma- 
terials (which are ever present), cosmic 
rays, photons, etc., are accelerated in the 
electric field toward the electrode of op- 
posite sign. Such currents are very small. 
The electrons migrating in the electric 
field are accelerated sufficiently between 
collisions with the molecules of the gas 
present to cause ionization by impact with 
the production of secondary electrons and 
further ionization. The positive ions thus 
formed migrate in the reverse direction 
toward the electrode which, at that in- 
stant, is acting as cathode. In the fields 
involved in the present study, it is doubt- 
ful if the positive ions are accelerated suf- 
ficiently to cause ionization by impact 
with gas molecules; however, in the higher 
voltage regions they probably do cause 
secondary ionization by impact with the 
electrodes (Loeb, Lennard, B., Funda- 
mental processes of electrical discharge in 
gases. Chap. X. New York, Wiley, 1939). 

These charged particles which are ac- 
celerated by the electric field will impinge 
on the paper fibers present and will ac- 
cumulate on the fiber surfaces. Electrons 
will collect on those surfaces which “look” 
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~ toward the cathode, whereas positive ions the paper sheet collapses and breakdown within the fiber, produced by the charges 
as will collect on those surfaces which “look” occurs. on the electrodes and to the surface charge 
gas toward the anode. Because the fiber has The cause of the initial increase in the on the fiber, exceeds the dielectric strength 
sde an extremely high resistance, these charges barrier action with pressure increase at of the fiber. At this point, the fiber be- 
dee will not neutralize each other. Since these low pressures is not apparent. Attempts comes conducting, the surface charges on 
charges are separated by only the thickness to explain this effect in terms of the the fiber disappear, the gaseous discharge 
of a fiber, their effect on the electric field unusual dielectric strength of very thin is no longer impeded. In the other case, 
wa at any great distance from the fiber will films of gas (undoubtedly present in a the resistivity of the fibers is low enough 
it be negligible. At distances not greater paper sheet in the fiber lumens and else- chat a point is reached at which insufhcient 
“2d than a few fiber diameters (the width of where) have been unsuccessful. space charge can be maintained on the 
oof most gas voids), the effects of these With this one exception, the various fibers to prevent breakdown of the gas. In 
he charges will be quite significant. These phenomena appearing in the study of the this case, the fiber may act as a resistance 
a charges collecting on the surfaces of the effect of gas pressure on the breakdown in series with the discharge or the dis- 
4 fibers will reduce the field within the gas gradient of paper have been quite com charge may by-pass the fiber and take place 
| produced by the electrode system. In this pletely explained by the theory just wholly within the gas phase. Since the 
a way, as soon as ionization commences sur- evolved. nagnitude of the surface charge under any 
~ face charges will build up sufficiently to The barrier action is found to vary quite given set of conditions is dependent solely 
~f suppress further ionization. considerably with humidity; the values at on the voltage in excess of that required 
th While the surface charges building up 50% relative humidity are lower than the for ionization of the gas in absence of 
a on the fibers and the surrounding atmos- values at 0% at the same pressures. This surface charge, failure caused by inabil- 
Ee phere are reducing the field in the gaseous difference in the barrier actions at the two ity to maintain sufficient surface charge 
- phase, they are intensifying the field with- humidities is attributed to the great lower- will take place at lower voltages than fail- 
ra in the fibrous portions of the sheet. As the ing of the electrical resistance of the paper ure from breakdown of the fibers. The 
P voltage increases, the magnitude of the fiber as its moisture content is increased. condition of breakdown of the fibers will 
.. space charges also increases until, finally, The resistance of the fiber at 50% rela- be looked upon as that giving rise to the 
A the field within the fiber exceeds its dielec- tive humidity is less than the resistance maximum value of the barrier action of 
= trig strength and breakdown occurs. Once at 0% relative humidity by a factor of the paper sheet. 
od the fiber breaks down, the space charge on the order of 10* or 10°. This lower re- The values for the breakdown gradient 
af and around the fiber disappears, thus per- sistance permits the space charges accumu- for the sheets of lower density are above 
4 mitting breakdown in the gas to proceed. lating on the fibers to be dissipated by those for the higher density sheet at the 
4 The barrier action of the fibrous ma- conduction, and gaseous discharge occurs same pressures. 








terial thus consists of the ability of the 
fibers to xetain surface charges which op- 
pose the field within the gas and effective- 
ly prevent breakdown of the gas. This 
barrier action persists until the field within 
the fibers exceeds their dielectric strength, 
at which point the insulating ability of 


at a lower over-all voltage. 

In general, there will be two criteria for 
breakdown, either of which will be suf- 
ficient. In one case, the space charge will 
build up on the fibers sufficiently to pre- 
vent gaseous discharge from occurring. 
Breakdown will then occur when the. field 
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The breakdown gradient decreases with 
increasing sheet thickness. As the thick- 
ness of a sheet is increased, the number of 
fibers which are to be encountered in any 
path from one electrode to the other also 
increases. With this increase comes the 


greater probability that, at some point 
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within the test area, the distribution of gas 
voids, fiber thickness, and dielectric 
strengths is such that breakdown — will 
occur at an exceptionally low value. For 
this reason the breakdown gradient de- 
creases With increase in sheet thickness. 

The first and principal conclusion to be 
drawn from the preceding work is that 
the breakdown gradient of a sheet of paper 
immersed in a gas is not a measure of the 
intrinsic dielectric strength of either the 
fibrous material or the gas. Rather, it is a 
complex phenomenon involving the di- 
electric strengths of both. The conditions 
existing prior to breakdown are primarily 
determined by the properties of the gas, 
whereas it is the failure of the fiber that 
finally determines breakdown. The break- 
down strength of the fiber itself, however, 
cannot be deduced simply by dividing the 
total voltage applied across the electrode 
system by the electrode separation. This 
would give a value far too low. The stress 
on the fiber at breakdown consists of the 
stress resulting from charges on the elec- 
trodes plus those caused by the presence 
of surface charges on the fiber. 

Much control testing of paper for di- 
electric strength is carried out on un- 


impregnated samples in air. In view of . 


the theory and mechanism evolved herein, 
interpretation of such results in terms ‘of 
use requirement of this paper after oil or 
resin impregnation is exceedingly difficult 
if not impossible. 

If the gas voids within a sheet of paper 
were to be filled with an oil, the condi- 
tions of the electric field within the sheet 
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would be greatly changed. The oil, having 
a specific inductive capacity two or three 
times that of the gas, would bring about 
a more equitable distribution of the .elec- 
tric field. The oil would be subject to an 
intensified field, but not to the extent 
present in the gas. Accordingly, for the 
same applied voltage, the field within the 
fibrous portion would be much greater. 
The field would also be more nearly uni- 
form within the oil because the refraction 
of the field at the fiber-oil interface would 
be greatly reduced. 

Poor correlation between the dielectric 
strength of paper as tested in air and the 
esiensgr of the electrical equipment 
abricated from this paper is observed in 
practice (Roman, F. L., Proc. Am. Soc. 
Testing Materials 30, Il: 1012-1024, 
1930). Generally, variations of the im- 
pregnating process have been assumed as 
the cause of this lack of correlation. The 
real trouble may lie in the fact that the 
mechanism of breakdown of paper in air 
is quite different from that of paper in oil. 

From the proposed theories and- the 
foregoing experimental work, it is con- 
cluded that the voltage stress required to 
cause the dielectric breakdown of -paper 
in a gaseous atmosphere can be divided 
into two portions. The first portion is con- 
sidered to be gas dependent and will vary 
with any changes in the field within the 
gas or with the dielectric strength of the 
gas. The second portion is attributed to a 
“barrier action” of the fiber, which pre- 
vents breakdown from occurring until the 
apparent field in the gas has exceeded the 
dielectric strength of the gas by a certain 
amount. This barrier action is a fiber- 
dependent quantity. 


Svalvation end Reduction of 
Pitch Trouble in Sulphite 
Pulp and Pulping 


OTTO KRESS! and PHILIP E. NETHERCUT? 


Considerable research has been devoted 
to the study of pitch trouble and much 
has been published but, from a practical 
standpoint, both the determination of 
pitchiness of pulp and its elimination, are 
still pressing problems. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, it would 
appear that the adhesiveness of a pitch 
determines its tendency to deposit on a 
paper machine wire. Therefore, it seemed 
reasonable that, if two suitable screens, 
rotating counterclockwise, were introduced 
into the path of the moving stock, these 
screens might pick up the pitch and give 
a measure of the potential pitch trouble 
that would be produced on the wire of a 
paper machine. After considerable ex- 
perimentation, wire screens were prepared 
as follows: The spiral screens adapted for 
general work were made from 60-mesh 
plain-weave bronze: wire, the wire being 
cut 4.5 by 6 inches, with the shute wires 
running lengthwise. The screen was sol- 
dered to a brass rod 4% inch in diameter 

1Technical director, The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 
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and 6 inches in length and was rolled into 
the form of a spiral passing 114 times 
around the shaft. The trailing edge was 
free so that the two screens pressed against 
each other when they were rotated; a 
Precision Vari-Speed Stirrer was used, 
which caused the screen to rotate in op- 
posite directions, the stock passing be- 
tween the two screens and being pressed 
somewhat into the wire mesh, 

A large number of test runs were made 
with troublesome pulps obtained from co- 
operating mills. The variables, such as 
time of operation, consistency and temper- 
ature of the stock, degree of beating, and 
the use of vanes to direct the flow of 
stock away from the walls of the beater 
and toward the revolving screens, were 
studied. 

Figure 1 shows the spiral screens in 
actual operation in the beater; Figure 2 
shows the actual size of the spiral screen 
used. 

From the data obtained, the following 
standard procedure was developed and 
applied to all of the later experimental 
work. A 1.5-pound Valley beater was 
filled with 18 liters of water, which were 
raised to 60 deg. by the introduction of 
low-pressure steam. Three hundred grams 
(ovendry basis) of the moist pulp were 
added gradually and slushed until thor- 
oughly disintegrated. The screens were 
placed at the open end of the beater and 
submerged 34 of the way into the stock; 
a 4500-gram weight was placed on the 
bedplate arm end, with these screens ro- 
tating at 600 rpm; the stock was beaten 
for 15 minutes. Then the weight was re- 
moved and the stock was slushed for the 
remaining 13%4 hours. The screens were 
removed, rinsed in a beaker of water to 
remove any pulp, and extracted for an 
hour with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
This extract was concentrated to a few 
ce., dried in an oven at 105 C. for an 
hour, and weighed. The weight of the 
extract was a measure of the pitchiness of 
the pulp. 

The reliability of this test was demon- 
strated in the following manner: A series 
of beater runs were made with varying 
amounts of a pitchy pulp mixed with a 
pulp known to be nonpitchy. In each 
case, the total pulp charge was the same 
(ie., 300 grams ovendry basis). The 
screen extracts obtained from these mix- 
tures show that a clear relationship exists 
between the pickup and the amount of 
troublesome pitch in the pulp (Figure 3). 


Pitchy pulp Nonpitchy pulp Pickup 
(per cent) (per cent) (mg.) 
0 100 
25 75 96 
50 50 218 
75 25 246 
100 0 312 


With the development of the proposed 
method of using the screens for evaluat- 
ing pitch trouble, the original problem; 
namely, that of treating wood chips by a 
relatively simple procedure to reduce the 
potential pitch trouble from the resulting 
sulphite pulp, was now studied. Both 
green and seasoned sprucewood were 
barked, chipped, and screened at the In- 
stitute and the chips were aged by the 
following procedure. 

Rectangular wooden boxes 5 feet by 6 
inches by 6 inches (inside dimensions) and 
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open at top and bottom were built. To 
aerate the chips, compressed air was ad- 
mitted at the bottom through a 5.5-inch 
Biichner funnel. Two screens of 100-mesh 
wire were placed at right angles inside the 
funnel to distribute the air more uniform- 
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ly. A plug of cotton was used over the 
screens to remove any danger from oil. 


Thermometers were inserted near the bot-° 


tom and top of the container to indicate 

temperature changes that might occur dur- 

ing aeration. A trap was inserted in the 
. 





Fig. i—(left) Spi- | 
ral screens in op- 
eration 
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Fig. 2—(right) 
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screen 
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compressed air line to filter out oil. A 
thermometer was also inserted to measure 
the temperature of the incoming air. 

In all cases except one, the chips were 
areated for 8 hours. When this treat- 
ment was half-completed, the position o 
the chips was reversed, so that a more uni- 
form aeration could be obtained. Tem- 
perature readings were taken at regular 
intervals to indicate the rate of drying. 
When the aeration was finished, tepresen- 
tative portions of the chips were reduced 
in a No. 1 Wiley mill to a size miore suit- 
able for extraction. Moisture determina- 
tions and a variety of organic extractions 


to a few cc., dried in an oven at 105 C. 
for two hours, and weighed. 
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follows: (a) Green spruce chips aerated 
for 8 hours; (b) partly seasoned spruce 
chips aerated for eight hours; (c) green 
spruce chips aerated for eight hours; these 
pulps, however, were washed with hot 
water instead of cold, and some of the 
pitch may have been lost; (d) green 
spruce chips aerated for four hours to 
determine the effects of a shorter treat- 
ment. ; 

In order to determine the effects of 
aeration on a more resinous wood, three 
runs were made with jack pine chips. All 


‘were aerated for eight hours. Since the 


cooking conditions in the mill digester 
were very mild for pine, it was necessary 
to recook some of the chips. _(e) Green 
jack pine chips cooked twice, thus produc- 
ing relatively soft and somewhat degraded 
pulp; (f) green jack pine chips cooked 
once; the resuiting pulps were very raw 
with little pitch and many uncooked 
chips; (g) seasoned jack pine chips cooked 
twice; this log had been out for two years. 

One of the most obvious effects of the 
aeration was a decrease in the moisture 
content of the chips. The degree of dry- 
ing varied considerably in the seven runs, 
and it is evident that there is no correla- 
tion between the initial chip moisture and 
the percentage decrease produced by the 
aeration. From chip weighings made dur- 
ing the aerations and from the tempera- 
ture readings, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 34 of the drying occurred in the 
first four hours. In mill operation, this 
drying effect would be of value, in that 
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dilution of the cooking liquor would be 
reduced. 

Analyses were made to determine what 
portions of the resinous components were 
affected by the aeration. It is difficult, 
however, to draw any reliable conclusions 
from these results, because such wide dif- 
ference existed between the pitch com- 
positions of the various sticks. A few 
general observations may be made regard- 
ing the effect of aeration on spruce pitch. 
It appears that both the ether and the 
alcohol extracts remain fairly constant; on 
the other hand, the petroleum ether ex- 
tract increased slightly. Jack pine be- 
haved somewhat differently; it was ap- 
parent that the ether and petroleum ether 
extracts decreased, whereas the alcohol- 
soluble fraction increased slightly. Kress 
and Laughlin have observed the same 
changes in jack pine extractives after 
aeration; Richter obtained similar results 
in natural aging. 

The affectiveness of aeration in reduc- 
ing the stickiness of the pitch was studied 
by the screen test. 

(a) The pitch deposited by this pulp 
from green spruce chips was decreased 
68%. Although it is impossible to draw 
a sharp dividing line between the deposits 
from normal and troublesome pulps, it is 
probable that pulp made from the aerated 
chips could be run over a paper machine 
with little pitch trouble. 

(b) This wood was sufficiently sea- 
soned so that neither the untreated nor 
the aerated pulps would cause much 
trouble in processing. Although the pulp 
from the aerated chips actually picked up 
more pitch than did the blank, the differ- 
ence between the two is so small that it 
is inconsequential. 

(c) In this experiment, the pitch de- 
posit was reduced about 36%. The dif- 
ference might have been even greater had 
it not been for the fact that the pulps 
were washed with hot water, and much 
of the pitch was probably lost. 

(d) The data show that this 4-hour 
aeration reduced the deposit somewhat, 
but the pitchiness in both cases was so low 
that it is difficult to evaluate this short- 
ened treatment fairly. 

(e) Jack pine is so much more resinous 
than spruce, from the standpoint of its 
tacky characteristic, that the heavy de- 
posits obtained are not surprising. Even 
though the pulp from the aerated chips 
would probably still cause severe pitch 
troubles on the paper machine, the benefits 
of the aeration are indicated. 

(f) This was such a raw cook that 
much of the pitch remained inside the 
uncooked chips. Aeration had a benefi- 
cial effect but the pulp, as used in the 
screen test, was too raw for paper-ma- 
chine processing and, therefore, the results 
are hardly significant. 

(g) The jack pine was so well sea- 
soned that, even after the drastic effects 
of two cooks, it would not have caused 
much pitch trouble. The screen deposits 
indicate that the aeration had little effect 
on the stickiness of the well aged pitch. 

Because the petroleum ether and carbon 
tetrachloride extracts of pulps are used 
by some mills as a rough index of the 
pitchiness of a pulp, these extractions were 


made on both pulps. As the data indi- 
cate, the solubility of pitch in these two 


solvents was reduced in every case except 


one by the aeration. This decrease is 
especially surprising in the case of sea- 
soned jack pine. 

Although the experimental data ob- 
tained in this study are very promising, 
a great deal of work remains to be done 
before a truly reliable evaluation of this 
aeration procedure can be made. 
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Numerous theories have been proposed 
to account for the flow of heat in the dry- 
ing of paper or paperboard with steam- 
heated dryers, and the transit of vapor 
from the sheet to the atmosphere. Vast 
differences in rate of evaporation have 
been reported and accessories to the dry- 
ing systems in use seem to be based upon 
widely different theories concerning the 
mechanism of drying or at least the rela- 
tive importance of various factors in- 
volved. With a view of learning more 
about the mechanism involved and, if pos- 
sible, to establish quantitative factors use- 
ful in the design and operation of paper- 
machine drying systems, a thorough search 
of the literature was made and an ap- 
paratus was designed to simulate, as far 
as possible on a laboratory scale, the cycle 
through which paper passes in progressing 
from one end of a section of conven- 
tional paper-machine dryers to the other. 

Handsheets were made on the Noble 
and Wood sheet mold (8 by 8 inches). 
Each sheet was transferred from the wire 
to a new blotter by passing the blotter 
and the sheet on the wire through the 
Noble and Wood press with no added 
weights on the press roll. The sheet with 
the blotter was placed in the middle of a 
pile of several dry blotters and the pile 
was pressed at a definite pressure in a 
hand press. (The pressures were: 300 Ib. 
per sq. in. for 180-pound sheets; 150 Ib. 
per sq. in. for 90- and 45-pound sheets.) 

The rate of drying was found to be 
constant through the first part of the dry- 
ing cycle until the fiber saturation point 
Was approximately reached. It then pro- 
ceeded at a slower rate until the usual 
moisture content of dry paper—namely, 
approximately 6%—had been reached. In 
some papers a third rate, slower than the 
second, became manifest at moisture con- 
tents of approximately 10% or less. 
Discussion of Observations 

In order to explain the experimental 
results, a new concept of the mechanism 
of paper machine drying seems necessary. 
Development of such a conception must 
account for the following phenomena: 

(1) A constant rate of drying occurred 
from the time that the wet sheet entered 
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inhibiting slime growth as a result of its 
killing action on many bacteria and fungi 
which cause its accumulation. 








MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., 


IS2SOUTH AVE, GARWOOD..N 
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the dryer until a “critical moisture con- 
tent” was reached. At this “critical mois- 
ture content,” a sharp decrease in drying 
rate occurred, followed by an apparently 
constant rate of drying which persisted 
until the sheet was almost dry. 

(2) The “critical moisture contents” 
were lower with the lighter sheets and 
with the more porous sheets. In some 
cases, the “critical moisture content™ was 
less than the fiber saturation point. 

(3) The rate of drying increased con- 
tinuously with dryer temperatures for the 
temperature range studied (160 to 280 
Fahr.). The relation was approximately 
linear, although there was some evidence 
that the curve for the 180-pound beaten 
sheet was leveling off at the higher tem- 
peratures. 

(4) With the heavier sheets the drying 
rates were lower and the critical moisture 
contents were higher. 

(5) With greater mechanical hydration, 
the drying rates were lower and the criti- 
cal moisture contents were higher. 

(6) Differences between different pulps 
were not marked. Porosity appeared to be 
more of a factor in drying than bulkiness. 

(7) When the sheet was dried with 


continuous contact of the sheet with one 
dryer surface, the rate of drying was some- 
what less than when the ordinary pro- 
cedure was used. 

(8) The following differences were 
found between the results obtained with 
oven drying and the results with the spe- 
cial apparatus: 

(a) The effect of basis weight on critical 
moisture content was reversed. 

(b) With oven drying there was a 
great difference between the Bauer-milled 
pulp and the others. There were only 
slight differences with the special ap- 
paratus. 

(c) With the special apparatus there 
were great differences between the un- 
beaten pulps and the others. There were 
only slight differences with oven drying. 

(d) The lighter sheets definitely dried 
faster with the special apparatus. This 
was not observed with oyen drying. 

It was shown by the-experimental results 
that the differences between different 
stocks found in oven drying were often 
not found in the data obtained with the 
special apparatus, and yice versa. Further- 
more, the experimental results show that 
drying curves from oven drying data and 


from the data of the special apparatus are 
not exactly the same form. The difference 
is that, after the first critical moisture con- 
tent, the rates of drying calculated from 
the oven drying data decreased continu- 
ously and gradually, whereas the rates of 
drying from the data obtained with the 
special apparatus decreased sharply at the 
critical moisture content and then became 
constant, 

Sherwood (Ind. Eng. Chem. 22:132- 
136, 1930) (Paper Trade J. 88, No. 8: 
134-136, February 21, 1929; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 12:12-14, 1929) (Paper Trade J. 
106, No. 24:29-35, June 16, 1938) has 
explained the constant rate period, the 
first falling rate period, and the second 
falling rate period as follows: During the 
constant rate period evaporation takes 
place at the surface of the sheet, and 
diffusion of water to the surface is rapid 
enough to keep the surface wet although, 
in general, the free water concentration at 
the surface is constantly decreasing: Dur- 
ing the first falling rate period, in which 
the rate decreases linearly with the mois- 
ture content, evaporation still takes place 
mostly at the surface of the sheet, but the « 
area in which free water exists is decreas- 
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ing. When free water no longer exists at 
the surface, the rate of drying falls sharply 
as the zone of evaporation moves into the 
interior of the sheet. The reason for 
evaporation from a partially wetted surface 
during the first falling rate period is that 
the large pores on the surface will dry out 
before the small ones. 

It is obvious that the mechanism of oven 
drying is considerably different from that 
deduced for machine drying. The relative 
effect of some or all of the factors will be 
different for the different mechanisms. 

However, there is one factor definitely 
involved in both types of drying, albeit 
not at the same period of each process. 
This is the rate of diffusion of liquid water 
to the zone of evaporation. (As pointed 
out by Ceaglske and Hougen [Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 29:805-813, 1937], this process is 
not diffusion in the strict sense because the 
driving force is capillarity rather than a 
concentration gradient.) In the proposed 
mechanism for machine drying, liquid dif- 
fusion is important in establishing the 
first constant rate of drying. 

In the generally accepted mechanism for 
oven drying, the first constant rate is deter- 
mined solely by the resistance to diffusion 
of the cuter air film. However, the rate of 
liquid diffusion would determine the mois- 
ture contents at which surface evaporation 
ceases—i.e., the critical moisture contents. 

It would be of interest to calculate an 
index of diffusion or capillarity, from the 
oven drying curves. Such an index would 
involve not only the critical moisture con- 
tents, *but also the rates of drying during 
the first falling rate period. This is de- 


duced from the fact that, for the same 
second critical moisture content, the capil- 
larity would be higher in the sheet in 
which the given moisture content cor- 
responded to a higher rate. It was not 
possible to establish the proper relations 
of these factors in a satisfactory index of 
capillarity. This may be possible with 
additional data. However, it should be 
stressed that both the porosity and the 


-capillarity determine the rate of drying. 


Cross Linkages in Cellulose and 
Their Practical Implications 


EMIL HEUSER, Research Associate 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


If we consider cellulose as representing 
a system of adjacent chain molecules, 
aligned more or less parallel in the lon- 
gitudinal direction, the probability exists 
that these chains are held together in the 
lateral direction not only by secondary 
valences, as by van der Waal forces and 
hydrogen bonds, but also by cross bonds 
of primary valence character. Such cross 
linkages could be the result of (1) a 
rearrangement of amylene oxide rings (as- 
sumed to exist within the individual an- 
hydroglucose members of the chain); (2) 
condensation between hydroxyl groups 
located in opposite positions of adjacent 
chains; and (3) glycosidic interaction be- 
tween the hydrox! group in the 4-posi- 
tion of the one terminating anhydroglu- 
cose unit of one chain and the potential 
reducing group of the other terminating 
unit of an adjacent chain. 
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The existence or nonexistence of pri- 
mary valence cross linkages of the first 
two types between adjacent chain mole- 
cules in cellulose was a rather ardent, but 
also stimulating, argument in the early 
polemics ‘which were fought over the 
molecular structure of cellulose some 
twenty years ago. When, not much later, 
the exact results of the kinetics of cellu 
lose hydrolysis became known, the cross- 
linkage concept was discarded, because 
these results left no room in cellulose for 
primary valences other than glycosidic 
bonds being operative between the indi 
vidual anhydroglucose units of the chain. 
It is only recently that the cross-linkage 
concept has been revived without, how- 
ever, making an attempt to reconcile this 
concept with the postulate derived from 
the results of the kinetics of cellulose 
hydrolysis. 

One of the most interesting examples 
of cross linkages resulting from the intro- 
duction of new groups into cellulose is the 
methylene bridge. These. bridges may be 
established between adjacent chains by 
treating cellulose with formaldehyde in 
the presence of an acid catalyst and subse- 
quent heating. This treatment is of con- 
siderable practical interest, because it may 
be used to impart increased wet strength 
to rayon and paper. 

The reaction between cellulose and for- 
maldehyde is that of acetal formation— 
ie., a reaction between the aldehyde group 
of an aldehyde and two hydroxyl groups 
of a hydroxy compound. If the hydroxy 
compound is cellulose, it is improbable, 
for steric reasons, that the two neighbor- 
ing hydroxyl groups (i.e., in the 2- and 
3-positions of one glucose unit) are in- 
volved in this reaction. Rather, it may 
be assumed that the formaldehyde engages 
hydroxyl groups located in different 
planes and in different chains. 

The product thus formed is a cellulose 
methylene ether. 

It is significant that a methylene con- 
tent of only 1 to 2%, or even of only a 
fraction of 1%, suffices to bring about 
radical and remarkable changes in the 
physical properties of the ether and in its 
behavior towards various reagents. The 
most essential changes, relative to the un- 
treated cellulose, may be summarized: 

1 A greatly diminished swelling ability 
in water and aqueous alkalies. With the 
introduction of relatively large amounts 
of methylene, the ether may lose its swell- 
ing ability entirely. Methylenecellulose 
containing 7.5% combined formaldehyde 
is so brittle that it may be pulverized in 
a mortar like sugar. 

2. In the case of rayon or other forms 
of regenerated cellulose, a marked reduc 
tion in alkali solubility. For example, a 
viscose rayon which has a solubility in 
cold 10% sodium hydroxide solution of 
up to 40%, may, after the introduction 
of about 2% combined formaldehyde, be- 
come completely insoluble in this reagent. 

3. A reduction in or complete loss of 
solubility in cuprammonium hydroxide. 

4. Increased tensile strength and much 
improved relative wet strength—i.e., the 
loss in ‘strength after wetting is decreased 
in comparison with the untreated sample 
A reduction in plastic elongation (irre- 
versible deformation). 
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SPEED ADJUSTABILITY. Regulate the speed of your machines 
by the simple turn of a Lewellen handwheel without stopping the 
machine. Have the right speed at the right time! 








MAXIMUM MACHINE OUTPUT. Check the rated capacities of 
your machines with actual production output. Often what a machine 
can do is simply a matter of its operation at the correct speed. 





PRODUCT UNIFORMITY. Actually the lack of uniformity in 
materials and varying conditions in plants demand speed adjusta- 
bility of production machines for uniform, quality work. 





Avoid the waste of time to 
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UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE. 
change belts and gears. Keep product: 








MINIMUM SPOILAGE. Adjust machine speeds to equal the 
skill of operators—change in materials, and costly rejects are 
reduced to a minimum. 





FACTORY SPACE SAVED. Lewellen Variable Speed Motor 
Pulleys are compact—modern in design. Often valuable space is 
saved by their use. 
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Felts are like Milady’s silk 
hose. One undetected flaw in 
manufacture, one miscue 
while installing and starting 
up a felt or during wash-ups, 
inflicts irreparable damage. 

That's why machine crews 
should be so thoroughly 
coached on the handling of 
felts that mishaps do not occur. 

ORR Felts are available in 
all required textures for ma- 
chines of all sizes, running on 
all grades. 



















Consult the ORR representetive in your area. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO} 
- PIQUA, OHIO 
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Theoretically, ‘a ratio of 1 methylene 
group to 2 anhydroglucose units requires 
a combined formaldehyde content of about 
4%. That considerably less than this 
amount suffices to bring about the radical 
changes mentioned above shows that only 
a fraction of the hydroxyl groups avail- 
able in the cellulose chain system is in- 
volved and that the methylene bridges are 
probably distributed in a manner which 
interlocks all the cellulose chains. 

Remarkable results have recently been 
achieved in the commercial application of 
the formaldehyde treatment to rayon. 
Since these results may be expected to 
serve as an incentive to similar studies 
in the paper field, a brief summary of 
what has been accomplished with rayon 
should be of some interest. 

It may be inserted here that the early 
attempts to improve the wet strength of 
rayon, which go back to the year 1906, 
were not very successful; perhaps this was 
because the dehydrating agent or “‘cata- 
lyst,” which is required to accomplish the 
reaction, consisted essentially of sulphuric 
acid; and, since rather strong solutions 
were used, the rayon fibers suffered con- 
siderable damage. During recent years, 
milder catalysts have come into use—for 
example, aqueous aluminum chloride, am- 
monium chloride, or the latter in combi- 
nation with boric acid. In addition, more 
knowledge has been acquired of how to 
control the reaction, particularly as regards 
the hydrogen ion concentration. 

- The studies of Dillerius (Kunstseide U. 
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Zeliwolle 24:520, 1942) represent per- 
haps the most comprehensive investigation 
in the field. Dillenius has shown that the 
introduction of methylene bridges makes 
it possible not only to prevent but also 
to restore the losses in tensile strength 
which result from a breakdown of glyco- 
sidic linkages—i.e., of the average chain 
length, even to a point at which such 
degraded rayon would be rather useless for 
commercial purposes. 

In a series of experiments in which the 
pH of the formaldehyde solution was de- 
creased stepwise from 6.0 to 1.0 by in- 
creasing the amount of acid catalyst, the 
average chain length of viscose rayon 
staple fiber, expressed as the degree of 
polymerization, decreased from an orig- 
inal value of 286 to 57 at a pH of 2.0. 
However, the wet strength had suffered 
no change or had even increased; likewise 
the relative wet strength showed relatively 
little change. Had the fiber not been 
treated with formaldehyde, a D.P. of 57 
would result in such low strength prop- 
erties as to make the fiber worthless for 
commercial use. 

In practical application, introduction of 
considerably less methylene, for example 
0.5 to 0.8% combined formaldehyde, 
would suffice to produce the desired ef- 
fect and, at the same time, retain a greater 
proportion of original fiber flexibility. 

The results of these and numerous other 
experiments seem to show that the physi- 
cal strength properties of a regenerated 
cellulose fiber depend to a much greater 
extent upon the degree of lateral inter- 
locking between the chain molecules than 
upon their average length. 

This view is supported by the fact that 
the tensile strength of the formaldehyde- 
treated fibers decreases to the original 
value and even to lower values after a 
treatment with very dilute sulphuric acid 
at elevated temperature. Under these con- 
ditions, the formaldehyde is removed. The 
decrease in tensile strength below the orig- 
inal value is explained by the hydrolyzing 
action of the acid upon the glycosidic 
linkages of the chains. On the basis of 
the cross-linkage hypothesis, the removal 
of the formaldehyde would mean the elim- 
ination of the methylene bridges as the 
essential strength-improving factor. 

This review of the effect of formalde- 
hyde treatment upon the properties of 
cellulose would be incomplete without di- 
recting attention to the somewhat revolu- 
tionary claims of a recent U. S. patent 
to Kantorowicz (2,298,260, Oct. 6, 1942), 
which are based upon- the alkali solubility 
reducing. effect of the formaldehyde 
treatment. 

It is claimed that ordinary wood pulp, 
which may contain 12-14% of material 
soluble in strong caustic soda solution of 
mercerizing strength, is converted into en- 
tirely alkali-insoluble pulp by a short 
treatment with aqueous formaldehyde so- 
lution in the presence of nitric acid as a 
catalyst removal of the excess liquids. and 
drying the treated pulp at 120 C. In 
terms of an arbitrary but generally ac- 
cepted definition, such a pulp would no 
longer contain any beta- and gammia-cel- 
luloses; it would represent a 100% alpha 
pulp. It is further claimed that such a 





pulp may be used for the manufacture of 
viscose rayon, offering the advantage of 
high yield and leaving the steeping lye 
(in the preparation of the alkali cellulose) 
uncontaminated with hemicelluloses, in 
much the same way as, or with even better 
results than, when using alpha pulp of 
the highest alpha-cellulose content which 
has been prepared in the usual way. The 
formaldehyde-treated pulp may also be 
converted into cellulose acetate with the 
advantage of high yield and producing 
clear and nonturbid solutions and films 
which cannot be obtained with alpha pulps 
prepared in the usual way. 


In the light of the fact that formalde- 
hyde-treated cellulose has lost much, if 
not all, of its ability to swell to a great 
extent in strong aqueous alkali and con- 
sidering that, thus far, this phenomenon 
has been looked upon as an indispensible 
prerequisite for the chemical reaction be- 
tween the cellulose and the alkali, it is 
surprising that the nonswelling cellulose 
should form an alkali compound capable 
of reacting with carbon disulphide to 
yield viscose. If it does, we must con- 
clude that swelling is not always an indis- 
pensable necessity for the alkali to react. 
If swelling is regarded as a means of en- 
larging the distances between individual 
chains and, thus, of enabling the alkali 
molecules, with water as their vehicle, to 
enter the intramicellar spaces, we may 
venture to suggest that, with formalde- 
hyde-treated cellulose, it is the methylene 
bridges which have taken over the func- 
tion of widening the distances between 
individual chains to such an extent that 
we should encounter no difficulties in vis- 
ualizing the alkali to react, not only with 
hydroxyl groups located on the micelle 
surfaces, but also with those in intrami- 
cellar positions. 

The results reported in the Kentorowicz 
patent would lead to another somewhat 
revolutionary conclusion. Hitherto, the 
opinion has prevailed that the first re- 
quirement for making a suitable conver- 
sion pulp is to remove from the raw pulp 


- the hemicelluloses—i.e., the short chain 


cellulosic and the non-cellulosic carbohy- 
drate materials, both of which lead to 
difficulties in processing unpurified pulps 
and which have an unfavorable effect 
upon the quality of the finished conver- 
sion products. If none of these draw- 
backs are encountered with formaldehyde- 
treated pulp, we must conclude that the 
hemicelluloses, particularly the noncellu- 
losic carbohydrates (i.e, the pentosans 
and hexosans), are not objectionable as 
such, and that their only undesirable fea- 
ture is their limited chain length as com- 
pared with that of the alpha-cellulose com- 
ponent, because it impedes the physical 
strength properties of the finished prod- 
uct. The_complete alkali insolubility of 
the formaldehyde-treated pulp would thus 
have to be interpreted to mean that the 
noncellulosic carbohydrate chain molecules 
are also linked together (and possibly 
linked with cellulose chains) by methy- 
lene bridges and, hence, are relieved of 
their strength-impeding effect. 

It remains to be seen whether the revo 
lutionary claims of the Kantorowicz pat- 
ent can be verified by other investigators. 
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Itlustration shows 
Gar.otx 234 Braided 
Asbestos Packing in Coil 
form. GarRLock 244— 
Coil with wire. GARLOcK 
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GARLOCK 234 Packing is manufactured 
from raw material to finished. product in the 
Garlock factory. Quality is controlled from start 
to finish. Like other Garlock products, 234 
is uniform and can be depended on—for long, 
econemical service. Use GARLOCK 284 on 
rotary or centrifugal pumps handling hot water, 


cold water, caustic solutions or weak acids. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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THERE’S A STICKLE 
FEED WATER HEATER 
FOR ANY PAPER MILL 


To Heat Water to Higher Temperature in Less Space. Open Coil 
design brings raw make-up water into direct contact with steam, 
making transfer of heat from steam to water instantaneous. Feed 
water delivered to pump within two degrees of temperature of 
saturated steam in heater. 


To Purify Water for Boiler Feed. Scale-forming substances and in- ’ 
jurious gases are removed from raw 
make-up water. Fully one-sixth boil- 
er feed supply distilled water—steam 
condensed in heating. 


To Require Little Attention. Admission 
and overflow automatically controlled. 
Scale-forming substance does not ac- 
cumulate on side walls. Water does 
not overflow trays. Trays easily re- 
moved and replaced. 

To Give Long Service Life. Both de- 
sign and construction contribute to 
extra years of efficient service and 
litle or no repairs. 














STANDARD SIZES 
Single heaters in 
ten sizes with a ca- 
pacity range of 
3,000 lbs. to 130,000 
Ibs. Six standard 
sizes of Dual heat- 
ers with capacity 
range of 30,000 lbs. 
to 250,000 Ibs. 


Types and 
Construction 
and 


Deaerating 
Non-deaerating. 
Cast iron or steel. 


STICKLE 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Ave., INDIANAPOLIS 1, INDIANA 





OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR PAPER MILLS 
Stickle Drainage and Control—<« complete system that increases effi- 
ciency and reduces cost of paper drying. Adaptable to specific 
operating conditions. Bulletin No. 260. 
Stickle Open Float Steam Traps—in designs and capacities for all 
drainage requirements. Bulletins Nos. 115, 315 and 415. 
Stickle Regulating and Reducing Valves—especially designed to 
meet paper mill demands for accuracy, sensitivity and dependabil- 
ity. Bulletins Nos. 235 and 435. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








Temperature Regulator 

A self-contained, spring-loaded, intern- 
al pilot, piston-operated temperature regu- 
lator for steam service has been announced 
by Leslie Company, 159 Delafield “Ave., 
Lyndhurst, N. J. A vapor-filled thermos- 
tatic element acting through a diaphragm 
and lever opposes pressure limit spring. A 





temperature drop of one degree Fahr. at 
bulb reduces vapor pressure, allowing limit 
spring to open controlling valve and de- 
liver an increased steam pressure. The 
outlet steam pressure, therefore, is directly 
proportional to the change in temperature 
at bulb, and this pressure is maintained 
automatically regardless of volume of steam 
used or variations in supply pressure. 


Additions to Motor Line 

The Crocker-Wheeler Division, Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, N. J., has 
added three new frame sizes (B58-A, B, 
and C) to its line of protected type mo- 
tors. With these additions, the range of 
the line is from 1 to 200 hp. 











Sizes built in NEMA standardized 
frames, 203 to 326 inclusive, have no 
openings in the frame or shields above the 
horizontal center line. NEMA standard- 
ized frames 326 to $05 as well as the three, 
newly added, larger sizes are basically the 
same in construction with the addition of 
two shielded, air exhaust openings in the 
upper half of the frame. The design of 
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these openings precludes any possibility of 
falling liquids, metal chips, and other 
foreign matter entering the motor. . 

Stator coils of all sizes are protected by 
Vinylastic insulation. 


Midget Furnace for 
Laboratory Use 

K. H. Huppert Company, 6830 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, has au- 
nounced a laboratory electric furnace with 
inside dimensions of only 3 in. by 3 in. by 
3 in., and outside dimensions of 81/2 in 
by 1014 in. by 814 in. Designated as the 
Mighty Midget, this unit is equipped with 





built-in, precision automatic control that 
maintains any desired temperature in the 
furnace range (200 Fahr. to 1750 Fahr.). 
The furnace operates on 110 ac with a 
current consumption of 500 watts. Other 
features of the furnace, according to the 
manufacturer, include: all-steel construc- 
tion, multi-insulation, special high temper- 
ature alloy elements, indicator light, and 
indicating pyrometer. 


North Light Comparator 

Analyte Instruments, Inc., 1450 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y., has announced 
an instrument, the new Analyte North 
Light Comparator, for color matching. 





According to the manufacturer, the in- 
strument steps up color matching to higher 
definitions than ever before obtained in 
color matching lamps; has both incanz 
descent and Analyte north light for con- 
trast; gives extraordinary color separations 
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which reduce color matching errors to a 
minimum; supplies the nearest reproduction 
of north light in existence; and develops 
a completely continuous spectrum consist- 
ing of overlapping bands. 

The instrument includes the following 
features: foot or hand controlled, auto- 
matic cutoff when not in use, light shields 
for controlling color matching area, fold- 
ing shelf for matching small tests samples, 
and an adjustable tray for two heights. 
Measuring 20 in. by 20 in. by 15 in., the 
instrument weighs 120 Ib. 


Portable, Power-Driven, 
One-Man Saw 

Cummings Machine Works, 9 Melcher 
St., Boston, Mass., has announced the de- 
velopment of a portable, power-driven, 
one-man saw. The complete assembly, 
designated as the Sally Saw, includes 
a circular saw blade and a C M W 1-14 
hp., 4 cycle, air-cooled gasoline engine, 
both the blade and the engine being of 
special design. 

The blade, operated by a shaft through 
driving gears, has no center hub. It can 





be removed in less than a minute for 
changing. Clutch control is provided by a 
handle near the motor end. A slight wrist 
motion controls the clutch. 

The unit weighs approximately 69 Ib.; 
but, in sawing, the weight is relieved by a 
tripod leg under the engine, and a saw 
support at the working end. 

The standard model will fell trees up 
to 16 in. in diameter. Trees to 11 in. in 
diameter can be cut with a single pass 
and without notching. A hand clamp 
screw is provided at the motor end of the 
shaft so that the angle of cut can be ad- 
justed for felling or cutting up on the 
ground. 


Carbon Dioxide Hand 
Fire Extinguisher 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced a carbon dioxide 
hand fire extinguisher which incorporates 
in its design a container for holding four 
pounds of carbon dioxide, a control but- 
ton, a carrying handle, and a horn swivel. 
The extinguisher can be carried easily in 
one hand, with the thumb of the carrying 
hand operating the push button. The 
horn swivel raises or lowers as needed, re- 
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gh An important advance in the history of the pumping 
; industry now makes available a new conception of in- 
tegrated pump service to customers. 


Dayton-Dowd, long associated with sustained high qualicy—a distin- 
POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD ~~ guished name on centrifugal pumps—has become an integral part of the 


Peerless Pump organization. 
ee 

new horizons of progress and wider scope for service by alliance with 
the nation-wide facilities of Food Machinery Corporation. 
ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS] 2.2 puctwes of bork Horsonsl and Verical cenifugn! pamps 
produced the FMC .""Water Buffalo’’—the first battle-proved amph-trac. 


HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES] ar meer ut trot tealttenvie expeience ote seta 


research and alert engineering talent assures our customers for all types 
of pumps that the name Peerless stands as the guarantee for quality and 


PEERLESS 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


-formerly Daylon-Dowd 
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One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
e Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 


, Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant) ,,:s:css pump piv.-roc prd 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. Factories: Los Angeles, Calif., Quincy, Ill., Canton, O. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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maining in lower position when attached 
to wall rack furnished with each extin- 
guisher, together. with a quick release 
chain. 

Painted orange and black for high 
visibility, the extinguisher may be. re- 
charged at regular refill service estab- 
lishments. 


Articulated Fork Truck 

The Baker Industrial Truck Division of 
the Baker-Raulang Company, 2168 W. 
25th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the Type AIMH Articulated 
Fork Truck. This truck, having a capac- 
ity of 4,000 Ib., utilizes an articulated 
frame which permits a load to be lined 
up in position without lining up the truck 





itself. Because of this feature, the truck, 
according to the announcement, works in 
narrower aisles, turns in a smaller radius, 
and spots loads quicker and easier. Other 
advantages, cited in the announcement, 
include: control units are more accessible, 
simpler steering design cuts maintenance, 
and permits mechanization of handling 
where hand trucks were necessary because 
of space limitations. 


Safety Vent for Tanks 
and Processing Vessels 
The J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Erie, Pa., has announced a safety 
vent for use with tanks and processing 


oo 





pige 


vessels containing inflammable liquids. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the vent 
gives such equipment a wide margin of 
protection against fire and explosion. 
The vent contains a special disc or rup- 





ture diaphragm that will break to relieve 
excessive pressure. In addition, incorpo- 
rated in the design is a vapor valve with 
perforated brass flame barrier plates which 
permits a safe escape of inflammable gases. 
This feature is claimed to prevent flames 
from flashing back into the tank where ir 
flammable liquids might be ignited. 

The vent is made in cast bronze, steel, 
semisteel or cast iron, with flange or 
buttweld connections, in a wide range of 
sizes. 


Two New Silicone Greases 

Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich., has announced two new silicone 
greases, namely, DC 33 and DC 44. Both 
light brown in color, these greases are 
compounded with metallic soaps. 

DC 33 is designed for low temperature 
lubrication of bearings operating at speeds 
up to 10,000 rpm. It is serviceable over 
a temperature range of minus 95 Fahr. to 
300 Fahr. rs 

DC 44 is designed for high tempera- 
ture lubrication of bearings operating at 
speeds up to 10,000 rpm. It is service- 
able at temperatures as low as minus 4 
Fahr. 

The water resistance of both DC 33 and 
DC 44 is comparable to that of calcium 
or lithium based petroleum greases. 


Protective Mask Generates 
its Own Oxygen 

Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the M.S.A. 
Chemox Oxygen Breathing Apparatus. 
This apparatus, employing a replaceable 
chemical canister, generates its own oxygen 


a9 





and gives the wearer one hour of protec- 
tion in unbreathable air. Exhaled breath 
passes from an “All-Vision™-face piece 
through an exhalation tube and into the 
canister where carbon dioxide is removed. 
Evolved oxygen flows into a breathing bag 
reservoir, then to the facepiece through 
the inhalation tube. 

Before the canister is exhausted, a pre- 
set alarm bell rings a warning to replace 
the canister with a fresh one. 

The complete apparatus weighs 1314 lb. 
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The Chief Speaks 


The Leader of Centrifugal Castings presents to the 
Paper Industry the answer to some of the problems of 
equipment, repair and maintenance. 


All paper mill rolls require roll shells or covers of 
uniform structure, free from porosity and accurately 
machined. 


Today, as in the past 30 years, Sandusky is meeting all 
of these requirements and furnishing a better product in 
@ minimum amount of fabrication time at the lowest cost. 


Sizes from 3" to 46" diameters and lengths up to 347". 


Specify Chief Sandusky Centrifugal Castings when dis- 
cussing your next application with your machine builder. 


SANDUSKY FOUNDRY | 


AND MACHINE CO. 















P.M. 32 POWDER 


Bactericide and Fungicide 
ODORLESS—NON-CORROSIVE—SAFE 


CONTROLS SLIME 


Only % to 1 ounce of this powerful disinfectant per 
ton of stock, dry basis, is usually sufficient to control 
slime-forming micro-organisms in a pulp or paper 
system. 


FALLS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OCONTO FALLS, WISCONSIN 


- 
















COLORS. 
for Board and Paper 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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USE WOLMANIZED LUMBER* 


Why? Because this lumber, impregnated 
with Wolman Salts* preservative by 
pressure treatment, will give you more 
years of service in places where rot- 
producing moisture is present. 
It is recommended for use in structures 
exposed to: 
1 Moisture in artificially humidified 
buildings. 
2 Steam and vapor from industrial 
processes. 


3 Condensed water vapor in walls, floors 
and ceilings of refrigerated buildings. 


4 Soil moisture and rainwater, held in 
joints, etc., of outdoor structures. 


5 Moisture condensed by concrete or 
masonry. 
When you buy treated lumber, remember 
to specify pressure-treated .. . it's the 
only dependable kind! 



















1658 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in 


the American and foreign press. 








Algin, a Marine Colloid 

Algin is the dried, purified mucilaginous 
substance obtained from the sea plant, 
kelp, and is obtained in the form of a 
crearv-colored, amorphous, odorless pow- 
der. It is a salt of polymerized mannu- 
roni: acid. Its solubility in water is lim- 
ited by the viscosity of the resulting solu- 
tion, and the viscosity curve will rise rap- 
idly with the amount of algin used. 

The raw material for algin production 
includes the algae of the genus Laminaria 
found on the Northeastern seaboard of 
the U. S. A., where the kelp is cut but 
dragging or by hand. It is then cured in 
such a way as to prevent fermentation. 
The stabilized kelp is then taken to a 
processing plant in Maine, where the al- 
gin is extracted, purified and dried under 
vacuum. There are many industrial uses 
that are listed. It is a colloidal stabilizer, 
emulsion stabilizer; dispersing agent, and 
thickening agent and the industries in 
which it has found a use are given. They 
include the textile and paper industries. 

In another article, the seaweed proc- 
essing is described, and the two basic proc- 
esses—the Green cold process and the Le- 
Gloahec-Herter process are described. 
There is also here a description of har- 
vesting, extraction, and applications of al- 
gin, and a list is given of the producers 
of seaweed colloids of the United States. 
(1) Anon. Chemurgic Digest 4, No. 14, 
233 (1945) and (2) C. K. Tseng. Chem. 
Met. Eng. 52, No. 6, 97 (1945). 


Experiments with Lignin 
As Fertilizer 


A limited number of experiments are 
reported in which potatoes were grown in 
galvanized pails coated with beeswax to 
prevent corrosion, and filled with a fine 
sandy loam and with thin layers of Schol- 
ler lignin between layers of the soil. About 
300 grams of lignin were used per pail. 
Commercial fertilizer was added to all the 
pails. There were also controls in which 
no lignin was added and others in which 
both lignin and sulphur were used. Inas- 
much as the number of experiments was 
small, further confirmation is required, but 
the yield data on tubers indicate an im- 
provement over those grown with fertilizer 
alone. S. Dunn J. Seiberlich and D. § 
Eppelsheimer. N. E. Wood Utilization 
Bull. 7, 21-4 (Oct., 1945). 


Spent Licorice Root 
The chief constituent of licorice (glycer- 
rizin) is discussed together with the com- 


appear to be very effective as thermal in- 
sulators, and large quantities are used 
(abroad) as building material. The board 
is very tough and has a matted spongy 
structure of high insulating value for roofs 
and for walls. 

Aqueous solutions of licorice have 
marked foaming properties that are used 
in the production of fire-fighting foams. 
The spent licorice pulp left after the man- 
ufacture of such foams has proved of 
value as a component of various kinds of 
boxboards and especially of so-called “jac- 
quard cards” which are used in weaving 
operations and-which contain a large num- 
ber of holes. Thus the cards have to pos- 
sess marked resistance to tear. 

Other uses (not in papermaking) of 
spent licorice root are mentioned. P. A. 
Houseman. Technical Bulletin Paper 
Makers Assoc. Gt. Britain and Ireland 21, 
No. 46, 19 (1944). (Only the abstract 
is available at the I. P. C.) 


Simplified Water Vapor Test 
for Papers and Films 

A modified method for determining the 
water vapor: permeability of coated pa- 
pers or films at 100 deg. Fahr. and 95% 
relative humidity has been described. It 
involves sealing the film or the paper to 
a Petri dish containing calcium chloride 
with wax. The dish is placed over a solu- 
tion saturated with potassium sulphate, 
and determining the water vapor transfer 
by the gain in weight of the dish. The 
equipment used is generally available. As 
many as 12 Petri dishes may be placed in 
one desiccator provided four tiers are 
made by separating the desiccator plates 
with wooden blocks. The position of the 
dish in the desiccator and the effect of 
induced circulation as compared with or- 
dinary diffusion did not materially affect 
the results. A comparison of the method 
with the Southwick method showed values 
that were 60-100% greater in the simpli- 
fied procedure. However the order of 
water vapor permeability was the same for 
both. Tabulated data and 15 references 
are given. A. W. Schwab, L. B. Falken- 
burg, and J. C. Cowan. Modern Packag- 
ing 18, No. 12, 141-3 (1945) through 
B.LP.C. 16, No. 3, 104 (1945). 


The Washing of 
Pulp in Swedish 

The author concludes that the greatest 
losses occurring during alkali recovery are 
traceable to the washing of the pulp, par- 
ticularly in diffuser washer. While 
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in LaTuque, Quebec, is described in some 
detail, with flow charts and techniques of 
operation, but here again, the open in- 
stallation is not applicable because of foam 
ing difficulties. The Swedish sulphate mill 
in Marmaverken uses a simple and effec- 
tive procedure that has become standard 
in this mill. It consists in the withdrawal 
of about 40% of the black liquor prior to 
blowing the cook. A portion of this liquor 
is used in making up the charge for the 
next digester, but the greater part is 
pumped directly to the liquor vats of the 
evaporators. When this amount of the 
liquor was withdrawn, no difficulties in 
blowing were experienced. Chemical con- 
sumption was reduced by 15%, and even 
the steam production of the rotary fur- 
nace was improved, yielding about 4200 
kilos of steam per ton of pulp. Bengt Ull- 
strand. Svensk Papperstidn. 48, No. 16, 
397-8 (1945) through B.LP.C. 16, No 3. 
107 (1945). 


Uses of carboxymethylcellulose 


Carboxymethylcellulose is made from 
cellulose by the action of chloroacetic’ acid 
on alkali cellulose. The sodium salt of 
this compound is easily dispersed by wa- 
ter and forms very thick solutions. These 
solutions are used for their thickening 
properties to aid in the suspension of pig- 
ments and other finely divided solids and 
to stabilize emulsions of various types. The 
article gives a rather complete summary 
of the publications on carboxymethylcel- 
lulose and its derivatives, and includes its 
uses in various industries, including the 
paper industry. Most of the 94 literature 
references are recent. C. B. Hollabaugh, 
Leland H. Burt,, and Anna P. Walsh, Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 37, 943-7 (1945). 


Effect of Chlorides and Iron 
Salts on Bursting Strength 


In the course of an investigation of the 
effects of tidal river water, which con- 
tained 140 grains of chlorides per gallon, 
on the bursting strength of kraft pulp, it 
was found that this amount had no effect 
on the strength of sheets made from beaten 
pulp. Dissolved sulphates and magnesium- 
ions also had no effect on the bursting 
strength. 

On the other hand, small amounts of 
ferrous iron (even in amounts as low as 
0.5 grain per gallon) had a very marked 
effect on the burst, in handsheets made in 
the laboratory. Similar amounts of ferric 
iron were without effect. The ferrous salts 
may lower the burst by as much as 20%. 
The lowering in burst is independent of 
the beating and was noted at the very out- 
set of the beating operation. Two possible 
hypotheses for this effect are advanced. 
One is physical; the other chemical. The 
ferrous iron compoun * may be precipitated 
in very finely divid-.‘ state on the pulp 
thus weakening interfiber adhesion and re- 
ducing the burst, or, it may cause super 
ficial oxidation of the fiber, in this way 
also weakening the interfer adhesion. This 
is simply a preliminary report. L. G. Cot- 
trall and J. L. Gartshore. Paper-Maker 
(British) 110, No. 3, Ts. 21 (1945); and 
World's Paper Trade Review 124, No. 10 
$51 (1945). 
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WET or dry waxing machines, wax coaters 
and wax laminators. Sheet waxing equipment for 
fibre or corrugated box blanks— Aniline printers, 
sheeters, winders and interfolders. For quotations— 


MACHINE CO *GREEN BAY*WIS 


FOR DEPENDABLE PUMP PERFORMANCE 
specify 
GOULDS DOUBLE-SUCTION CENTRIFUGALS 


R a capacity range up to 15,000 G.P.M. and 

- head requirements up to approximately 500 ft., 
there is a Goulds double-suction centrifugal to meet 
your exact conditions. Thousands of these pumps 
in service today demonstrate the ability of Goulds 
pump to take it. Sturdily built from quality mate- 
rials, with accurate and careful workmanship gov- 


erning each operation, you can be certain Goulds 








Double-Suction Pumps will meet your expectations 
for effective pumping performance, over long 


periods. 


It’s the integrity of the maker that counts most where 





Goulds reputation as pump spe- 








The Johnson 
Kotity Pristine Joint 








WATERBURY FELTS 
are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 








you buy pumps. 
cialists goes back nearly a century. This experience 
has entailed the design, manufacture and delivery 
of all types of centrifugals, as well as reciprocating 
and rotary pumps for almost every conceivable 
pumping job. Take advantage of this performance 
record. Specify Goulds, the pump for the job. 


FOR GENERAL WATER SUPPLY, 
CIRCULATING AND PROCESS 


PUMPING IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
INDUSTRY. 








lds PUMPS, INC. 


the PUMP FOR the JOB SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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PAPERMAKING 
PATENTS szimresmms 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Weshington 4, D. C. 








Apparatus for Feeding 
Paper Pulpers 

Patent No. 2,369,347. Albert G. Gib- 
son and Cliff R. Crawford, Middletown, 
Ohio, assignors to The Black-Clawson 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, a corporation 
of Ohio. Application April 16, 1941. Se- 
rial No. 388,842. 1 Claim. (Cl. 92—-20). 

Apparatus for charging a pulper com- 
prising a traveling conveyor of flexible ma- 
terial and adapted to carry strips of pulp 
from pulp rolls located on the conveyor 
to the pulper, wneans causing movement of 
the conveyor toward the pulper to unwind 
a strip from the periphery of each pulp 
roll, fixed abutment members extending 
transversely across the conveyor and 
spaced in the direction of travel of the 
conveyor a sufficient distance to receive 
the pulp rolls therebetween, each said 
abutment member being located at an ele- 
vation above the conveyor less than the 
initial radius of the pulp roll to provide 
continuing abutting contact with the per- 
iphery of the roll as its diameter decreases 
during unwinding, and rotatable carrying 
means supporting the conveyor and lo- 
cated substantially centrally beneath the 
several pulp rolls and in advance of the 
corresponding abutment member to pro- 
vide for directly receiving the pulp rolls 
therebetween. 


Method for Breaking Foam 

Patent No. 2,366,513. Louis E. Gates, 
Canton, N. C., assignor to The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Canton, N. 
C., a corporation of Ohio. Application 
May 20, 1941. Serial No. 394,382. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 252—321). 

1. Method of breaking foam which 
comprises projecting a stream, of relative- 
ly amall cross sectional area, of foam 
through an otherwise substantially foam- 
free atmosphere into the path of rotation 
of a rapidly rotating paddle at a rate to 
assure impact against all parts of the foam 
which are undeflected in their passage 
through said path, and throwing the brok- 
en with the unbroken foam by centrifugal 
force through a material distance against 
an imperforate surface. 


Blower Head for the Seperation 
of Card or Paper Stock 

Patent No. 2,374,578. Cecil Ambrose 
Bernard, West Coburg, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria and William Arthur Seymour Pate, 
South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Application November 9, 1943. 
Serial No. 509,614. In Australia Novem- 
ber 26, 1942. 7 Claims. (Cl. 271—26). 

1. In a blower head installation for sep- 
arating paper or like sheets. from a stock 
pile for individual delivery to a printing 
machine, a member extending in the same 
horizontal plane as the upper sheets of 
the pile adjacent the front edges of said 
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sheets, said member being provided at 
longitudinally spaced positions with sup- 
ports, and coiled wire springs retained at 
their inner ends to the respective supports, 
the. outer end: portions of said springs 
being bent to constitute springy fingers 
having free end portions which project 
rearwardly and upwardly over the front 
edge of the stock pile. at longitudinally 
spaced intervals to yieldingly contact with 
the front edges of the sheets as they are 
raised from the stock pile and thereby 
to intercept and dislodge any underlying 
sheet that may tend to rise in clinging 
relationship with an overlying sheet and 
to return the intercepted sheet towards 
the stock pile in correct pile registry for 
ultimate removal, said springy fingers be- 
ing of different lengths and of different in- 
clinations relative to the stock pile, the 
shorter finger or fingers being inclined 
less steeply than the longer finger or 
fingers. 


Metallized Paper and 
Method of Making the Same 

Patent No. 2,367,152. Hermann Strab, 
Stuttgart, Germany; vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian. Application January 
15, 1940. Serial No. 313,985. In Ger- 
many January 31, 1939. 4 Claims (CI. 
117—71). 

1. In a method of producing metallized 
paper for the production of condensers, 
the steps which. comprise applying on one 
side only of the paper an insulating coat- 
ing of a material of the group consisting 
of diclectric varnish and dielectric lacquer, 
drying said coating, applying thereon and 
drying at least one further coating of said 
insulating material to provide a compar- 
atively smooth ‘outer surface, and finally 
metallizing the: coated paper by deposit- 
ing a metal coating on said insulating 
coating. 
Multicouch Roll 
Papermaking Machine 

Patent No. 2,369,653. Earl E. Berry 
and Lloyd Hornbostel, Beloit, Wis., as- 
signors to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., 
a corporation of Wisconsin. Application 
June 8, 1942. Serial No. 446,180. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 92—44). 

2. In a Fourdrinier paper making ma- 
chine including a breast roll, a main suc- 
tion couch roll, and a forming wire trained 
around said rolls, the improvements of a 
first primary suction couch roll within the 
loop of said wire between the breast roll 
and the main couch roll at substantially 
the same level as the breast roll and above 
the main couch roll, a second primary suc- 
tion couch roll within the loop of said wire 
between the first primary couch roll and 
the main couch roll at a level intermediate 
said couch rolls having a perforate cylin- 
der receiving the wire thereover and a suc- 
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tion gland in said cylinder having spaced 
opposed off-going and on-coming seals de- 
fining a suction area therebetween, said 
second primary roll directing the wire off 
of said first primary roll at the off-going 
seal of said first roll before vacuum in the 
holes of the cylinder of the first roll has 
been released, said main couch roll direct- 
ing the wire off of said second primary 
roll at the off-going seal of said second 
roll before vacuum in the holes of the cyl- 
inder of the second roll has been released, 
and trough means in the loop of the wire 
partially surrounding the first and second 
primary rolls to collect liquids released 
from the rolls before the liquids can re- 
contact the wire. 


Surface Sized Paper Product 


Patent No. 2,371,266. Milton O. Schur, . 
Berlin, N. H., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Washington, D. C., a corporation 
of the United States. Application June 26 
1942. Serial No. 448,543. 1 Claim. (Cl. 
117—86). 

A coated paper product comprising a 
flexure-durable and tear-resistant paper 
stock, a surface primer, said primer being 
a starch-bentonite composition, the pro- 
portion by weight of said primer compo- 
sition to the weight of the paper stock 
being from about 0.5 to 5.0 per cent by 
weight and the proportion of bentonite to 
starch plus bentonite in said surface pri- 
mer composition being within the range of 
about 20 to 80 per cent by weight, and a 
coating, superimposed on said surface pri- 
mer, of a film-forming substance, the com- 
bined weight of the primer and coating 
in relation to the weight of said paper 
stock being sufficient to seriously impair 
flex-enduring and tear-resisting qualities. 


Apparatus for Applying Treating 
or Coating Materials to Paper 

Patent No. 2,373,849. Edward Palmer, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Ohio Wax 
Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio, a corpo- 
ration of Ohio. Application September 7, 
1942, Serial No. 457,576. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—51). 

1. Apparatus for applying fluid treating 
and coating materials to paper comprising 
a rotatably supported primary roll, a ro- 
tatably supported rewind roll, guide rolls 
mounted between said primary and re- 
wind rolls and over which paper drawn 
from said primary roll is trained for sub- 
stantially linear travel during — passage 
thereof to the rewind roll, a pair of pans, 
one of said pans containing water and the 
second pan containing wax in a molten 
state, an applicator roll positioned in reg- 
istration with each of said pans with the 
lower portions thereof immersed in said 
fluids and the upper portions thereof dis- 
posed for wiping contact with the under 
surface of the advancing paper web, means 
for maintaining the fluids in said pans at 
constant working levels, and means for 
positively driving each of the applicator 
rolls in a direction opposed to that of the 
movement of the paper web and at a sub- 


stantially lower rate of peripheral speed § 


than the rate of linear travel of the, paper _ 
web thereover. 
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COMPRESSED AIR LINE PURIFICATION 
YOUR PROBLEM? 
Here’s the Answer... 


The new Bird-White Pur-O-fier A-1 assures you of 
positive sievonion by turbo-rotor centrifugal ac- 
tion of all free moisture, oil and foreign matter in 
small compressed air or gas systems. It operates 
with from 1 to 5 cubic feet of air (1 to 75 p.s.i.) 
and for intermittent operation is extre sensitive 
mg many other uses this new unit is ideal for 
protecting air pressure operated machinery and 
ey from Corspeion and gumming. 
For complete ications and soultensions 
write today for illetin No. 11 
Bird-White Pur-O-fers are also available 
in other models for purification of lar 
volumes of compressed air or gas. Ask for 
in No. 


BIRD-WHITE COMPANY 
Dept. Pl, 3119 W. Lake St. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 











SCALE, 
SLUDGE, 
RUST 


and other 
accumulation. . 


vith LURAND 


CLEANING TOOLS 


FOR ANY HARD SURFACE: IRON — 
STEEL — BRICK — CONCRETE — ETC. 
It's easy-to remove paint, scale, rust and other accumula- 
tions with AURAND Cleaning Tools. Powered, rotary chip- 
ping does a thorough cleaning job in less time. No special 
skill required. Even depth surface is assured by an ad- 
justable shoe control. Cutter heads are renewable. 


For further information write Dept. 649. 
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The exceptionally high tinting strength of 
this special paper black permits minimum 
pigmentation to secure a desired shade. 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
CHARACTERISTICS: 
Free from oiliness 

Optimum particle size 
Ease of dispersion 
Uniformity 


Ye PARIS 2 BLACK 
for 


JET BLACK PAPERS 


TINTING GRAY STOCKS 
N 


wl ied 


COLUMBIAN TARBON CO. + BINNEY & SMITH CO 


41 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine., 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C——The dramatic story of 
our forest resources is briefly and 
pointedly told in a booklet “The First 
Business in America.” The story of 
wood from the forests to the consumer 
is told in sketches and pithy para- 
graphs. The 29-page booklet contains 
statistical figures and information on 
forest acreage in America, the different 
methods of harvesting trees for con- 
tinuous yield, the annual damage by 
fire, and many other pertinent facts. 
Write this company about copies for 
distribution. 

Askania Regulater Co., 1603 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill.—‘“Process 
Control Terms” is the title of Technical 
Paper No. 202, which is a new edition 
of a previous Askania publication, 
Tech. Paper No. 100. Both papers illus- 
trate the tentative terminology pre- 
pared by the A.S.M.E. in March, 1944, 
and the interest in the first paper 
proves the new one will be well re- 
ceived. A new feature of the No. 202 is 
an illustrated dictionary covering the 
usage of terms as recommended by the 
Terminology Committee of the Indus- 
trial Instruments and Regulators Divi- 
sion of the A.S.M.BE. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. 
—A loose-leaf booklet, Bulletin W1807, 
shows diagrammatic sketches of vari- 
ous applications for Bristol-Witham 
instruments. There are full-page pres- 
sure gauge recording instrument charts 
showing case histories. Other illustra- 
tions include installation photos, per- 
formance charts, and assembly prints. 

Dewningtown Manufacturing Co., 
Downingtown, Pa.—Two catalogues re- 
cently published have been written 
specifically for paper mill operatives. 
No. 1045, is devoted to the Downing- 
town Suction Cylinder Couch. The con- 
struction principle of the suction cylin- 
der couch is covered and amplified with 
illustrations. Diagrammatic sketches 
also show the modern design and fur- 
ther explain the construction, Bulletin 
1145 similarly treats the Downingtown 
Suction Felt Roll. 

Elliott Service Co., 219 EB. 44th St., 
Dept. 87, New York 17, N. Y.—The sug- 
gestion program, fostering co-vpera- 
tion between employer and employee 
became a vitally important part of 
wartime operation with many organi- 
zations. Economy of man-hours and 
money was credited to the idea-assem- 
bly lines created by industrial werkers. 
This suggestion program will be re- 
tained by many organizations and 
adopted by many. Elliott Service Co., 
has just issued a new folder on sug- 
gestion system techniques entitled 
“How to Get Ideas.” Copies on request, 
without obligation. 

Machinery Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—New literature recently 
published by this company includes a 
new 16-page booklet, No. 183, printed 
in color, with factual data and over 
40 illustrations covering the E-M Mag- 
netic Adjustable Speed Drive for boiler 
draft fans, centrifugal pumps, centri- 
fugal blowers and compressors, and 
other loads where torque required de- 
creases with reduction of speed. Prin- 
ciples of operation, performance 
characteristics, and applications are 
described and illustrated. 


—— Oregon, 
and a Peoria. ay Hik-—-Hiyste i, which 
is claimed to be the ate "4,000 pound 


industrial truck on pneumatic tires, is 
completely presented in a new bulletin 
(1045SR). give dimensions, 
lifting heights, loads, and turning 
radius. There are many mal, as 


Mine Safety 
burgh, Pa.—A new 178-page catalogue 
describes and illustrates the complete 
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range of M.S.A. safety equipment for 
industrial application, including many 
new products. Also available is a new 
handy, pocket-size edition containing 
the same material as the larger edi- 
tion but in miniature. Copies on re- 
quest, 

National Adhesives Div. of National 
Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. ¥.—A handbook of 
facts on “Glued Loads,” illustrates and 
describes step-by-step procedures for 
palletizing and for unitizing shipments 
of packaged goods with “Load-lok” ad- 
hesive. There are about two dozen “on 
the scene” photographs and many 
pages of sext to help the traffic man- 
ager visualize direct applications or 
adaptations of the principle to his par- 
ticular shipping problems. A  blue- 
print folded into the back cover of this 
book details the construction of the 
conveyor-gluer used to apply “Load- 
lok” adhesive automatically. Copies 
on request. 

Oakite Products, Inc., 16 Thames 8St., 
New York 6, N. ¥.—A booklet, “Steam 
Detergent Cleaning,” describes many 
applications of steam detergent clean- 
ing for industrial uses. Copies gratis. 

Oliver United Filters Ine., 33 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.—A folder, 
No. 309, informs on the application, 
special designs, features, and capaci- 
ties of the ODE£ (Oliver Diaphragm 
Slurry) Pump. Capacity charts give 
considerable data, and there are 
sketches of recommended hook-ups. 

Research Associates, Igc., 17 Tudor 
St., Cambridge 59, Mass.—The services 
of this organization, with C. Quincy 
Ives as research director, are outlined 
in a small booklet which tells how to 
modernize present products and create 
new ones that will sell profitably. The 
research work set up by this organiza- 
tion in mechanical and chemical devel- 
opments, is designed primarily for the 
present-day needs of small business, 
all of which is outlined in the booklet. 

Swenson Evaporater Co. (Div. of 
Whiting Corp.), Harvey, tll. — Now 
ready for distribution is a revised edi- 
tion of “Heat Transfer and Crystalliza- 
tion.” This 652-page booklet offers a 
practical presentation of the funda- 
mental principles underlying modern 
evaporation and crystallization meth- 
ods and equipment. The editors of the 
book are Dr. W. L. Badger, consulting 
Engineer, and G. E. Seavoy, vice presi- 
dent of the Swenson company. The 
booklet covers the basic principles of 
heat transfer, evaporator types and 
theory and practice of crystallization. 

W, A. Tayler & Company, 7300 York 
Road, Baltimore 4, Md.—A completely 
revised, seventh edition of their hand- 
book and catalogue, “Modern pH and 
Chlorine Control,” has been issued by 
this company. It contains both simple 
and technical explanations of the 
meaning of pH control; specific dis- 
cussions of the application of pH, 
chlorine and phosphate control to 35 
industries; precautions to be observed 
in making determinations, and de- 
scriptions of Taylor outfits. Particular 
attention is given to pulp and paper. 

Wallace & Tiernan, Newark 1, N. J. 
—Two papers delivered at the 1945 
meeting of TAPPI have been reprinted 
and released in one unit by this com- 
pany. The subjects: “Identification 
and Characteristics of Typical Slime- 
Forming Organisms” is by R. B. Mar- 
tin and John G. Dobson, Wallace & 
Tiernan, “Experiences of a Paper Mill 
in Bacteriological Control,” is by 
George M. Suydam and Ruth R. Mc- 
Conky, Riegel Paper Corp. 

Youngstown Welding and Engineer- 
ing Ce. Youngstown, Ohio—A new 
Weldco Bulletin R-45 contains 12 
pages of illustrations and information 
on the recovering of rolls with nickel, 
nickel alloys, stainless steel, silicon 





bronze, or other weldable alloys. De- 
tails covered include, How Rolls Are 
Covered, Industrial Applications, Pulp 
and Paper Mill Applications, and a list 
of Weldco products. Roll-covering 
operations and actual installations are 
illustrated. 

Kurt Wandel, Honey Brook, Pa.—A 
4-page folder describes the Dyno 
Pulper and gives details of its many 
applications in pulp mills. There is 
also a diagrammatic sketch of the 
“Dual Yankee” dryer and paper ma- 
chine, an original Wandel design. 


Books 


Betz Handbook of Industrial Water 
Ceonditioning—aA revised edition of this 
book which is an up-to-date text for 
study, reading or reference covering 
industrial water conditioning may be 
obtained from W. H. and L. D. Betz, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. There are 54 
chapters and the book is divided into 
two sections. The first section en- 
titled “Water Treatment” contains de- 
tailed discussions of the chemical and 
mechanical processes available for the 
treatment of water for industrial use, 
covering such subjects as coagulation, 
filtration, lime-soda softening, anion 
exchange, silica removal, boiler scale 
formation, embrittlement, slime and 
algae control, etc. The second section 
entitled “Water Analyses,” deals with 
the impurities in water, how they 
originate, how they can be removed, 
and methods of analyses suitable for 
plant control. The Betz company is 
asking anyone who desires a copy of 
this book to send $1.00 to pay for han- 
dling costs. 

History of Packaging During World 
War II (Set-UP Paper Boxes)—Based 
on Authoritative data supplied by Na- 
tional Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., this paper-covered 
brochure of 84 pages is presented as 
the second publication in a series con- 
stituting the History of Packaging 
During World War II. The publication 
describes set-up paper boxes in some 
detail, illustrates basic styles of such 
boxes, and lists and illustrates many of 
their peace-time and war uses. Other 
data in the brochure covers regulatory 
orders placed on the industry during 
the war years, and a forecast for the 
postwar years. Edited by Willard F. 
Deveneau and published by Packaging 
Institute, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, the booklet is 
priced at $1.00 a copy. 

National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications (Third Edition)—In this 
more than 1,300-page volume will be 
found listed and briefly described more 
than 35,000 commodity standards and 
specifications formulated by trade as- 
sociations, technical societies and or- 
ganizations that are representative in 
a national way of industry or some 
branch of industry, as well as the 
standards and specifications that rep- 
resent the Federal Government as a 
whole. 

As in previous editions, the decimal! 
system of classification of commodities 
is used, some minor changes and addi- 
tions having been made to take care of 
new material. 

A comprehensive index is provided in 
which the commodities are listed alpha- 
betically and references are given to 
the classification groups in which the 
specifications for the particular com- 
modities appear. The names and ad- 
dresses of the standardizing agencies 
from which ccpies of the specifications 
can be obtained are also given. 

Prepared by Paul A. Cooley and Ann 
E. Rapuzszi under the direction of A. §. 
McAllister, Chief of the Division of 
Codes and Specifications, Bureau of 
Standards, the volume is designed to 
serve as a ready reference work in 
the field of standards and specifications. 
The volume, bound in green buckram, 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, D 
C., at $4.00 a copy. 
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+ which 
aad present our suggestions. 


enable us to discuss your requirements 


In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of shovels, 
cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically everything in the con- 
struction equipment field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CoO., Inc. 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephones: Mi Urrayhill 4-2294, 4-2883, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2296, 4-6282 
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PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 
BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 
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© HUDSON FALLS, H. Y. 











CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


331i First Avenve South 
Seattle, Wash. 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 











5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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Type 1000-H P normal size 
diaphragm. Made for deliv- 
ery pressures over 30 ibs 


CASH STANDARD 





REDUEING VALVES 


Those pesky valve troubles that you have taken for granted 
disappear at once and there is smooth going on your lines when 
you equip with the "1000." The simple answer is that straight 
line flow design, streamlined in principle, has eliminated com- 
plicated parts and small ports and passages. Flow is not hin- 
dered — has no obstacles to overcome. You get flow that gives 
you maximum capacity, close delivery pressure control, and 
tight closures. The performance of the “1000” is so good that 
many users say “put the "1000° on the line and forget it.” 


BULLETIN 962 


features the CASH STANDARD Stream- 
lined “1000 Pressure Reducing 
Valve — illustrates the streamlined con- 
struction and tells why you get excep- 
tionally eg peg © low-cost per- 

ints out why you get no 
theret; can meet peak 
demand at all times. Explains why 
straightline flow gives you maximum 
capacity, close 
delivery pres- 


formance. c 
‘bul and 








sure. 





and tight clo- 


Type 1000-LP has large 
diaphragm. Made for deliv- 
ery pressures under 30 lbs. 















control, 






A. W. CASH COMPANY 


DECATUR, 
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KEER.. MAINTENANCE COSTS 


DOWN WITH EASY OAKITE CLEANING 








Clean Your Beaters 
This Fast Oakite Way! 


By using the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam 
Gun for cleaning beaters, dandy rolls, screen 
plates, save-alls, Fourdrinier wires, vou bring 
to each job speed, ease, reduced maintenance 
cleaning costs. 


The triple combination of heat, mechan- 
ical force and stepped-up detergent action 
which this modern Oakite steam-detergent 
method provides, assures COMPLETE re- 
moval of ALL slime and similar deposits. Let 
us tell you MORE about the Oakite Solution- 
Lifting Steam Gun. Let us show you how it 
can help in MANY ways to speed-up cleaning 
in YOUR mill. There is no obligation. Write 
TODAY! 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Locoted ia All Priacipol 
Cities of the United States and Casodo 


OAKITEs ‘CLEANING 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN| 











“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


Any Seyle 

or 

The Most 

£ Size Wanted. 

im a Mortise Sheet “O” 

Wheel. Which Is 

Biank Free. 
Head 





QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind 


N 
RYERSO! 


IN, STOCK 64. promt sipment—cat 


your nearest Ryerson dealer. 
Partial list of Ryerson products: 





Alloy Steels Boiler Fittings Threaded Rods 
Bors — Shapes Reinforcing Rivets —Nuts 
Structurals Floor Plate Chain— Wire 
Rails — Plates Tool Steel Tubing 
Sheets—Strip Large stocks in complete range of sizes and 
Shafting — Bolts analyses. Write for a current Ryerson Stock List. 


Stainless 





Ryertes Ei 


ideal for suction box covers, suction pipe covers, forming 
boards, doctor blades, and all types of water, oil or 
grease lubricated bearings. Write for details on any 
specific bearing application. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, 


Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 











HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, &. Y. 


Hardy 8. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


velvations, AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
“Nand sapiecering STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
for POWER PLANTS 
coastruction ond 
equipment of 





scm wren 











ENGLISH 





UNIFORM ° 








SUPERIOR ° 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PAPERMILL 


AND 
WOODROOM 


EQUIPMENT 








PULPWOOD 
CHIPPERS 





PULPWOOD SLASHERS 











WANTED 
CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 


for 


PAPER MILL JOB 
IN SOUTHEAST 


By long established industrial builder. Prefer 
graduate engineer under 50. Man who has success- 
fully served as Assistant Superintendent may 
qualify. 

Write to 


SANGER-FUNNELL, INC. 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


























ROLL HEADING MACHINES 
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CHIP CRUSHERS 
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GRID UNIT HEATERS 
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Papermakers Attention! 


____ 8 publications that you 
can really usel 


practical 
gists, and executives. 
Trouble eon the Paper Machine................-..- 75 
Archie McCaffery 
convenient edition. 
Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, cents per copy. 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers..............- 50 
TT Ta TLERR EERO ERLE 50 
Lessons In Paper Making — Pert 1................ 50 
Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2................ 50 
Drying of Paper on the Machine..... > oes seéeeed 1.50 
8. M. Baxter 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
| PUTT EIT ee 1,50 
Soe noses i8i8' iilestvetions, “St ys 
Seodeede of ($2.00 eutside U.S.) 


Now available, postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
S89 East Ven Buren Street, Chicage 5, iil. 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 
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Cochrane Corporation ............... we ~ op-ed ana arate watcignt 
Columbia Chemical Division......... 1767 Langston Co., Samuel M........ Srd Cover 

3 Columbian Carbon Company........ 1913. pee a Bowler, OEE Aaa RS 1888 
Cooper Alloy Foundry en The...... Lewellen Manufacturing Co......... 1903 
OO DBs. ve nktdis 66icbsfiedidinbedrecne 1736 Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The..... 1766 
Darnell Corporation, Lea ee eer rr 1908 Link-Belt Company ...........-...+. 1779 
Davis and Thompson Co............. 1896 Lockport Felt Company............. 1886 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co......... 1764 Lodding Engineering Corp........... 
DeZurik Shower Company........... Lunkenheimer Co., The............+: 1882 
Diamond Alkali Company............ 1737 
Dilts Machine Works................ 1847 Magnetic Pigment Division, Colum- 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation... bian Carbon Company...........-. 

_ Dow Chemical Co., The....... Fr oe oa Magnus Chemical Co., Inc........... 1901 
Downingtown Mfg. Co.......... tet: Greer: -: Se Beveay -S Suaey 
Draper Brothers Company........... 1782 Mason-Neilan Regulator Co........ < 
Dresser industries, tme.......:...... Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc........ 1730 
Gu Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |..... 1769s Michigan Stee! Casting Co........... 1895 
Duriron Co., Inc., The............... 1788 Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc... 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp........ Monsanto Chemical Company........ 1787 
Eastwood-Nealley Corporation. .4th Cover Morey Paper Mill Supply Co......... 

~ €conomy Co., Inc........... va Sia 1915 Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc.... 1776 

4 Electric Machinery Mfg. Co......... 1773 Murray Mfg. Co., D. J........ seasecee 1918 

Electric Steel Foundry.............. 1741 Nash Engineering Co., The.......... 1907 

a Elweli-Parker Electric Co., The..... National Bearing Division, American 

< ~ English China Clays Sales Corp..... 1917 ke Shoe Company............ . 1824 


ee 


National Oi} Products Co............ 1823 
National Publishers Ass’n, Inc....... 
National Research Bureau, Inc...... 


National Safety Council, Inc......... 1881 
Naylor Pipe Company............... 1862 
Nichols Engr. & Research Corp...... 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp..... 1881 
Northern Engineering Works........ 

Norton Company ...........+.<+s+.- 1863 
Norwood Engineering Co., The...... 1893 
Oakite Products, Inc................. 1917 
Ohio injector Co., The............... 1871 
Oliver United Filters, Inc............ 1771 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The......... 1903 


Orton Crane & Shovel Co............ 


Paper & Industriai Appliances, inc.. 1887 


Paper Makers Chemical Beet. of 
Hercules Powder Company... .1852-1853 


Patterson Foundry & Mach. Co. ee 
Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery 
CEE. abn cadbdutc ccccwse es aed 1 


Perkins & Son, inc., B. F............ 1839 
Permutit Company, The............. 
Philco Corporation .................. 1728 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co.. 1763 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 


Chemical Division ................+- 1 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co........ 1907 
Powell Company, The Wm........... 1875 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The........... 1745 


Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The.... 1768 
Raymond Service, inc., Charies P... 1918 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc............ 


Reliance Electric & Engr. Co........ 1739 
Research Corporation ..............- 1786 
Rodgers Hydraulic, tnc.............. 1789 
Rogers & Co., Samuel C............. 1891 
Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co.........- 1898 
Roots-Connersviile Blower Corp..... 

Ross Engineering Corp., J. O....... 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T..1792, 1917 


Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co... 1909 
Sandy Hill iron & Brass Works, The 1915 


Shartie Bros. Machine Co......-....- 1847 
Shuler & Benninghofen.............- 1859 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co........ 1857 
* Solvay Sales Corporation............ 
Spraying Systems Company......... 
Standard Oil Co. (indiana).......... 1827 
Stebbins Engr. & Mfg. Co........... 1878 
Stein, Hall & Company, inc......... 
Stickle Steam Speciaities Co......... 1905 
Sutherland Refiner Corporation...... 1735 


Swenson Evaporator Company...... 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works.......... 


Texas Company, The...........++.-- 1729 
Thomas Flexible Coupling Co........ 1734 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The.... 1755 
Titanium Pigment Corporation...... 1772 
Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings 
GENO is ccc civcdsvocasecttesgsd ioe 1 

Towmotor Corporation ..... éeatpepee, ee 
Trimbey Machine Works............ 1901 
Turner Halsey Company............. 1778 
U. S&S. A., Treasury Dept............. 1879 
Union Pacific Railroad Co........... 1867 
United States Rubber Company..... 

U. &. Stoneware Co.........-.eeeenee 

Valley tron Works Company......... 1738 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. T.......-...- 1776 
Waldron Corporation, John.......... 

Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc........ 1880 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H........... 1911 
Waterbury Felt Co., The............ 1904 


Western Precipitation Corp.......... 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. . 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co............ 1791 
Whiting Corporation ................ 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, inc..... 1841 
Wilkens-Anderson Company ........ 
Williams and Co., C. K........-....- 1909 
Wiltliams-Gray Company ............ 


Weene hete4 a pee mery 
vane as Chemicals Corporation... 1765 
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Now available at your mill office... 


ready to serve in the maintenance and operation of your mill. A 
larger CATALOGUE SECTION with detailed information about the 
products of the prominent manufacturers that supply the industry. 
The cross-indexed BUYERS SERVICE SECTION to help you locate 
sources of purchases for machinery, equipment, chemicals and sup- 


plies. The ENGINEERS HANDBOOK extended for your use through 
the addition of a number of charts and tables. 

The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE has been edited and 
produced to serve you. Use it frequently—the more you refer te 
it, the more helpful it will be to you. 


These firms describe their products in the 1945-46 edition— 


& Curtis Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
= a... | mpeg Dresser Industries, Inc. 
anamid & 1 Cor- Duriron Company, Inc., 
poration 
American nenereet 
Amores Paper Mach'y. & Engr. 


pany 
Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transportation Cor- 


poration 
Glens Falls Machine ea Inc. 
Glidden 
= Anderson Vaive Specialty Com- 
Goalin’ Birmingham Manufacturing Co., 


Graver Tank & Mfg. + Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher at. Oo. 


Harris Beybeld Fetter” Co 0. 4 


ae Ponder Gon oeoee » Inc. 
Hermann Manafa Co., ~ wy 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., a. 
Hills-McCanna Co. 
Holyoke Machine 
Hooker Electrochemical pany 
cugeores Paper Machinery Corpora- 


indesteial Gear Mfg. Co. 
lnfilco In 

James rr Co., 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Oe 
Johns- Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 





genes & Sons Compeny, 5 z ‘a w. 4 Perkins « Oring & 





une Machine & Pump Corpora- 
Leader Iron Works, Inc. 
Com 


Link-Belt 
Lovejoy Flexible Goupling Co. 
Market 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Maxson Automa Machinery Com- 


Press Manufacturing Company 
Scale Mfg. Co. 


Sebatte ui tee 
7 = Division. eee 


. Machine Co. 














= Pump Div., “Robbins & Myers, 
Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 


National prem tion 
National Casein Sa * aaa 


_ Nekoosa: Roundry & Ecnne Works, 
‘bol eering & ty a J Corp. 


& Equi Co. 
~] ios ingens @ Manufacturing 





Oliver United Fil —4 "Ine. 

Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 

Paper Makers Chemical Departmnt arren 
(Hercules Powder Co., ) Westinghouse Electric Corpora 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. Whiting Corporation 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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Bird & Son, inc., makers of asphalt roofing and 
siding, enamel surface floor coverings, fibre cases, 
shoe cartons, box boards and special papers, use 
Langston Slitters in some of these processes. 
Another example of successfully combining effi- 
cient machinery and management. 

The Type DA Langston illustrated, is made to 
handle the widest rolls of maximum diameter at 
high speeds. Regardless of width, every cut is true 


and clean. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
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— wires — carefully in- 
spected in all stages from the wire 
alloy casting to the finished product 
—are physically fit. It is uniform 


performance that counts. 
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